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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


Teacure oy Sincinc. Purit or Lamperti TME 
cLDER. 





(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

_ Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


Church, Coneagt gt School Positions Secured. 
RS. BABCOCK, 
Caunecte Hatt, New York. 


Teleph : 2634 Columbus. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hali, Room Sy. 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
286 West Seventieth Street, New York. 


T : 1945 © 
C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


COMPOSER-ORGANIST. 
Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New York. 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE Cun! TURE 
803 Carnegie Hal Hall, 


York. 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
tar Training, Musical Stenograpby. ll materials 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 

New York School, Brooklyn, 
116 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Studwe 1771 Madison ave., cor. 116th st., New 
986 ‘Bergen st., Brooklyn. 








or 


)UDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. KURTH-SIEBER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 34 Plaza Street, 
Telephone 3310 Prospect Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster of St. ames’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 


Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 
78: Park Avenue. New York City 


MISS DORA DU’ JONES, 
DICTION 
English, German, French and Italian Phonetics 
“The Raymond,” 42 East 28th Street 


DOUGLAS LANE, BASSO 


Management Stephen Arnold 
rath St., Room 7. 
Vocal Instruction, Tone Specialist. Studios, 138 
gth Ave., New York; 558 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


Miss AVICE. BOXALL, 
HARPIST. 
Management Henry Wolfsoha 
8 East 47th Street. 
MRS. DYAS-STANDISH, 
SOPRANO. 


CORNELIA DYAS, PIANISTE. 
LOUISE DYAS, VIOLINISTE. 


gis E. s7th St. Telephone, 5393 Gramercy. 


Miss JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


oice Culture. 
Address 836 Carnegie Hall 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
NSTRUCTION. 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 
EFFIE STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
3s West Eleventh St.. New York. 


LUDWIG MARUM, 
VIOLIN AND ENSEMBLE INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 51 E. 83d St. The Marum Quartet 


Mr. ARTHUR PHILIPS, 
BARITONE. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall Studios. 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 707-708 Sa. Hall. 


ZILPHA BARNES WOOD, 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. Send for Booklet. 


Miss CAROLL BADHAM, 

Teacher of Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
Italian Method. Voices tried 1:2 to 1, Monday 
and Thursday. 

a West oS8th Street. 
BRUNO HUHN, 


g8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
Piano and Organ Lessons. 
To Vocalists—Style, Diction and Répertoire. 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: s07 Madison Ave.. commer pot e.. 
ew 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MME. C. pe RIGAUD. 


Vocal Instruction and Repertoire. Training for 
Concert and Opera. Assistant Teachers for Act- 
ing, Piano and Languages. Address The Lin- 
caugh. 2647 Broadway. ‘Phone 1152 River. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metron. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist and Teacher of Piano and Theory, 
161 West rosth St., New York 


HUGH WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE. 
Concert and Oratorio. Song Recitals. Vocal In- 


struction. The Aberdeen, 78 and 19 W. jad st. 
Phone: 3400 Madison 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 


Address: 1 West togth Street, New York. 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


Teacher of Singing and Piano. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 302 Carnegie Hall. 
Address care of Musical Courier. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art or Sincine. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty--fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 
PERRY AVERILL—BarirTone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Studios: 1 and 2 “The Lester Studio Building,” 
53 East 56th St. (corner Madison Ave.) 


Mme. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
Recitals, Piano Teaching. Lessons at studio or 


residence. 
138 Fifth Ave., New York 


JOHN KING ROOSA, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Concerts and Recitals 
Certificated by Sevcik, of Prague 
167 W s7th St 


MR. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence-Studio 

No. 39 West Twentieth St., New York City. 


MARGARET G6 lige 
MEZZO CONTRALT( 
CONCERTS, RECITALS 


1003-6 Carnegie Hall 





Vocal Instruction 


ALICE BREE N. SOPRANO. 


Teacher of Singing. Successful pupils in Europe 
and America. Opera, Oratorio, Concert repertoire 
Tonal beauty, refined style and perfect method. 
Endorsed by Patti, Calvé, De Reszké. Receives 
Wednesday afternoons, 843 Carnegie Hall 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE and ART of SINGING 
46 West aist St.. New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Manvuet Garcta. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
1s: W. zoth St 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Ryan Building, Room 111. 
No. 140 West 42d St., New York. 














ENRICO DUZENSI, opera Tenor. | 


Teaches Old Italian Method. Teacher of Paula 
Whar soloist in All Souls’ Church, and 
Mary Cryder, teacher, Washington, D. C. 

voices cultivated by contract. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion ath Society, Brooklyn. 





34! Jefferson Avenue, 
rooklyn, New York. 





Mrs. LAURA E. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 
Copturiee of Brooklyn Sae 


ngerbund 
ew York Studio: Wedewer Hall. 
Broskiya Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 





|Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


| VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
“The Gosford,” 236 West lifty-fifth Street, 
Near lroadway, New York. 





| CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1104 Carnegi¢ Hall. 
Residence: 697 East 1:41:st Street, New York 


FRANK HEMSTREET, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. The Sixty- -seventh 
St. Studios, 27 W. 67th St. "Phone 1:23 Columbus. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth St.. New Yorn 


Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New Yors 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity 
76th St. and Central Park West. 








LILLIAN MILLER, 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Song Interpretation. Accompanying. Studio: 27 
W. 67th St. "Phone 1123 Columbus. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 


Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Vocal Culture. 
Recital Programs Arranged—Concert Engage- 


ments Secured. Private ‘Phone. 
Residence-Studio: 76 West Eighty-second street. 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
Conductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 


University. 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertor 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


POWERS-HOECK STUDIOS. 
Co-OPERATIVE. 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck, 
‘ice. Piano. 
- Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


Viotrn Sotoist ano Teacuen 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice Cutture anp Conpuctine 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y. M. C. A. 
Bidg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa. 


MME. CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Metropolitan School of Opera. 
161 West Ninety-third St. 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated by Theordor Leschetizky in 1894. 
The Mosher--Burbank Lecture Recitals. 
Address: too East Seventy-third street, New York. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 


AMY FAY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
_6o W. g4th St 























SERGIUS I. MANDELL, 
SOLO VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Studio: 15: East 8ist St.. New York. 

| Phone _2934—79th St. 


EDWIN H. LOCKHART, basso 
VOCAL CULTURE, VOICE BUILDING, 
STYLE, TONE EMISSION, SOLIDITY OF 
TONE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
_Studio, 816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MAURICE KAUFMAN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Ensemble Classes. 


Room a, N. Y. 








Instruction 


Holbein Studios: 139 W. ssth St., 


LEO SCHULZ, 
"CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
Private Pupils for ‘Cello and Ensemble. 
Studio, 562 Park Ave., N. Y. 
___ Mondays and Thursdays, 1 to 3 o'clock. 


MARTHA MINER, 
SOPRANO. 

"Phone: 3924 Gramercy 
Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
_487 Fifth Avenue, New York 








214 E. sth Street. 





HARRIET WARE, 
COMPOSER. PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Ardsley Hall, 320 Central Park West 


. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR- 
MONY ACCOMPANIST. 
Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., corner 56th 

St.. New York. ‘Phone: 452 Columbus. 








EMILY WINANT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Room sos, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MME. A. HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesdays and Setdenn "ste 4 Pa. 
Residence-Studio, Hotel St. George, prestive: 
Monday and Thursday, 10 to 12 A. M. 











SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 


INSTITUTE, 

323 East Fourteenth street, New York. Con- 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Caatos A. De Senmeano, 
teachers of Charlotte Msconda, Mrs. C. Mihr 
Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, 
VIOLINIST, 
Just returned from Berlin after nine pase of sue 
cessful concertizing and teaching, will accept en 
gagements and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 488 St. Nicholas ave., New York 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals. 


Studio: 302 Carnegie Hal 
esidence: 167 West Sixty-fourth Stren 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
43 Seventh Avenue, 








Brooklyn, New York. 


CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE 


TENOR 





Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MRS. WILLIAM NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPANIS1 
Concerts and Musicales Arranged. Mon. os 


Thur., 589 Main St., East Orange, N. 
goth St.. New York. ‘Phone: 5620 38th. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction zo1 West 87th Stree 
"Phone: 1370R Riverside 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address Mustcat Covniss 














FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 
Miss Mabel A. French graduate of the Facites 


Pianoforte School, Boston, class of ‘98. Personal 
interview, 11 to 1: every day except Tuesday and 
Friday 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Miss G ENEV ro VE BISBEE, 
ANIST 
PIANO INSTRUC TION 


Leschetizky Method 


Sixty-seventh Street Studios, 


23 West 67th Street, New York City. 
DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


: TENOR 
Studio: 7 West 42d St.. New York. 
Residence Greenw ic h, Conn 





JOSEPH JOACHIM § SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and "Cello Department, Paul M 
914 Carnegie Hall, New Y 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Coracgie Hall, New York 


BROUNOFF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Concert, Church and Opera. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 a. m. 6 p. m.; other 


days, 10 @ m. 2:30 
32 East tounty third street, New York 








PLATON 





DR. CARL E. DUFFT, 


Studio. 30 East Twenty ty-third st.. New York City 


FLORENCE AUSTIN, 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 


Concerts. Recitals. Management M. E. Rogers 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Telephone, 6223 Gramercy. 


Mrs. EDWARD H. CANFIELD, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


$04 Carnegie Hall, 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN, 

Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 
Vocat Ixsravction 

ast West prst St Telephone 483 Columbus 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


At the Van Dyck Studi Eighth 
ae a udios, Eig ave. and Fifty 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, 
VIOLINIST 


jpttrenion and Ensemble Classes. 
: 1189 Madison Ave., near 87th St. 








New York 

















WESLEY WEYMAN, 


Concert Pianist and Teach f Pianforte Pla 
Available for Festivals, Orchestral. tng 
citals and ——, a 
tudio: Carnegie Hal 
Address: 80 Washington Square Past, New York. 


Mr. anpj Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
j Voice Production and R toire. 
| Studio: poo Carnegie Hall, New Y 
Tolephome: seco Columbus 








MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Studio-Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone 364 Gramercy New York City 

















WE W YORK. 





NEW YORK. 
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BOS TON. BOSTON. 
































EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, TEE SEW YORE INSTITUTE POR VIOLIN PLavINe, | CLARA E. MUNGER, Mme. FRANCES VARS 
PLANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. TEA a oe 
wnvoSe Cakes eal iar” | 90 Eaat Re Strost. ty Mamie Ares Bote | sy si ong Sty Benton, Man 
vwelyn, 101 t. ew Yor Ay aa acs ; ? s 
nV Fetephone, 2969 Riverside | wom beginning te the highest ection. ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Send Postal _for Brochure. 
: Bae — sts - - VOCAL TEACHER, Mr. ALVAH GLOVER SALMON, 
W ALTER Ss. YOUNG, Mme. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 199 Tremont Street, | coat Recitale—Lectures (Russian marty 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. Diegctor. Boston, Mase struction 
Voice Production, ‘ 4 untington Chambers, Boston 
Soke Caea RAS ESE | va Saline Tastes on Dein | JESSIE DAVIS. ee 
EVA B. DEMING, St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. Reet | FAELTEN 
SIGHT CHORAL "EAR TRAINING, HUBERT ZUR NIEDEN. Studio: Steinert Hall. PIANOFORTE 
CHORAL MUSIC. INSTRUCTOR OF PIANO AND, VIOLIN Residence: ¢ West Cedar St.. Boston SCHOOL. 


Carnegie Hal, “ied There P.M. Ad- 
on. urs. 

Pay - Studio, Hotel Walton, yoth St. 
as Col. Ave.. New York. ‘Phone 2934 Col. 


GEORGE F. GRANSERRY. 


The Faciten Soues of Pianoforte Instruction. 
Normal Course for Music bec Booklet. 
Carnegie Hall. 


conscientious method. 207 West 
Tel. 2093 L . Down- 


Bn  - N. Y 
Co., Sohmer Bidg., 


town address care of Sohmer & 
Fifth Ave.. cor. 22d St 








JACK MUNDY, BARITONE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studios: 138 Fifth Avenue. 


THE GHURCH CHOIR EXCHANGE 
Positions secured for organists and singers. 
CHAS. WADE WALKER, 











of Artistic im | 10 Carnegie Hall, 339 Hudson Avenue, 
Italian, French, and New York City. Albany, N. ¥ 
Usb. ee aeat ae = voice 
= Soon trenton Sones WILLIAM J, FALK, 
Accompealst. 


617-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Juue RIVE-KING 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4 P. M. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


212 West 44th Street. 


Renowned | Tenor, recently LEADING 
vooaL of BERLIN, teaches true 


ARTISTIC SINGING 


7 6 comets Bae ~——¥ method of tone production. Fro- 
Less 222l8 coached 


MAX DECSI 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


American Branch for Opera Students in connec- 
tion with European Engagements. 


For information call at Room 1211 CARNEGIE WALL 


S. C, BENNETT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Suite 401, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





INTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC FINISH 
1425 Madison Ave 
'Phone 0076 R— 70th 
Has coached Mrs. Josephine Ja 
cobs, Miss Carrie Bridewell, Mr 
Emilio de Gogorza, Mr. Edward 
Johnson, Mr, John Young, Mrs 
Marve Rappold. Robert Blass and 

Mme. Camille Seygard 


A. J. GOODRICH. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” omplete Musical Anal pl 
“Synthetic Coumengetas,” “New Method of 


orizing, ot 
rsonal or C mdence Lessons. 
jp Resteeeae SeaSe: fo Bt. Nicholas Ave., New 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 436 Fifth Ave. 


# H.R. KNOPF, 


Fine Old Vielins, Vas and Ce 


Also Bowe es Italian and German Strings, 
‘aces and Trimmings 


eaten R Knop! Violins and Celies 
Bole Agent for the celebrated Bartory. Paris, 
Violia and Celio Bows 














ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
119 Eest 23d Street, New York. 


Hill’s 2 
Piano aoe 
Schoo pen all the Year, 


ps Somese 
of 
JAMESTOWN-ON-CHAUTAUQUA. WN. Y. 








Easembie 'n 
twelve at etx plancs. 
equipment. 
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STARR PIANO COMPANY 


.-.+- Richmond, Ind...-. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


Particular attention paid to tone aes and touch io aa 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE. OF APPLIED HOS 


Evear O. SILVER, con teal 2 ade saben = ‘oes yore ciry. 
iners: Willliam M Albert Ross Pucome, 
Paul Ambrose, H. Rawlins Baker, 


The Faculty and Exam 
Bass fon the jilliem F nm, Geo. Coleman = Call 
¥ ne Remenyi vom Ende, Fannie Greene, 


Lanham, M Fidel Adrienne 
Felix Boucher, hy and others. 
The advantages are unequaled in America. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogues. (ATE $. CHITTERDER, Dean of the Faculty. 


To Musical People and to Professional Musicians 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Krell Auto-Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 
CATALOGUE. oO 


AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., NEW CASTLE, IND. 




















FRANK MORSE, 


Mr. 
And Assist Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
so and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston st.. Boston 


MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Opposite Symphony Hall 


RICHARD PLATT, 


PIANIST 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


CARL FAELTEN, Director 


Professional Training for 
Pianis'se and Music Teachers. 


30" Huntington Ave.,BOSTCON, 


PHIL ADELPHIA. 
VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Practical Remedies for Vocal Ilis. 
DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr.. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD Send for Circular. 1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP | THE STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Hom. address: 07 Thorndike street, Brookline, 














Constantin vow Sreanwsenc, Principal 








Mase Sete i | Complete musical education in all branches 
a | Write for catalogue 
Mr. E Vv E RE T T E. TRUET TE. Fuller Building, 10 S. 18th St. Philadelphia 
‘ulti ORGANIST 
t esson , . ~~ a 
reitale, reo, eneons DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG, 





VOICE CULTURE 


MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 








A genre eat Seattle, Wash 
Studio: OTrtieee: Heal Wee Ave.| THE BERTA GROSS?.THOMASON 
ide SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
THE GOTTLIEB CONSERVATORY OF 359 Degraw St.. Brooklyn 
MUSIC, Brench | Beineey Hal ene 
99 East 116th St., New York. A special class foe Studios: | 98 Maple Ave. Morristown? be 
oe. music and orchestra. Director, HER Tel. Call: 4207 J Main. 5 


D, GOTTLIEB, formerly the Conductor of = 

















Teaperial Bend of f Russia. — 

SUNDAY CHAMBER CONCERTS. WILLIAM E. PHILP, Tenor 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Ave, Boston ecital, Concert and Oratorie 
Under the direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker P mer Le ading Tenor, The 

Nov. 5, 19 and every Sunday to and including Bostonians. Pupil of Garcia 

March 25, 1906 ~ Medalist R. A. M Leados 
Organizations and Assisting Artists K neise! Specialties: Coact ing im Opera 
duartet, Boston Symphony Quartet, Adamowski and Voice Pr reduction 
uartet, Longy Club, Margulies Trio, of New . Sinae 814 CARAEGIB HALL 
ork, and other leading artists esidence; Hote! Endicott 

EDITH Addreas 
R. 116 West Sach St. 

NEW YORK 
Phone, B005K Ni verside 





CONTRALTO 





SoLomt Srame Tour 
THroponk Teomas Oncnhmere 


Address J Beet 78th Street tw reas 


me 113i 


a 





sMUNSO 





* 
s 
* U MI IVI : N G : 
6 ce 
“ a” 
a ~ 
CONCERTS, CRATORIOS, FECITALS. i 
INSTRUCTION. Studio Address: 54 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Teecher of Interpretation. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, Weert 224 Street, Now York 


_ | Pealbody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Thirty Eminent European and American 
asters, including 


Alfred C. Goodwin, 








—_~——- 


John E Barkworth, 

Otis 8. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 

Howard Brockway, J C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 


aks PIANO 


me VIRGIL sie, 


Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and artistic repertoire 
Valuable literature free. Results tell MES. A. M. VIRGIL, Direetor, Author of “The Virgt 
Method,” “ Melodious Studies and Short Pieces" (Practica) Exercises in Harmony ruartagh ete. 

19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK 


Ernest Hutcheson. 





tn 





FALL TERM 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











ESTABLISHED 1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 
QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING ass 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER 


Artistic Pianos, 
Z~~>__BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mew Vork, Newerk, dersey City, New Heaven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND—1904. 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO, Siic.co 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
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ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 
“The Conover Piano es 9 I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theatre 
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WEBER PIANOS. 


Conried Metropolitan Opera Company, 


writes as follows: 
“New York, May 12, 1904. 

‘* From time to time during the past operatic 
season I have been im with the wonader- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan. 

“Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

“I know of no piano that henner give us better 
satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.’’ HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Acolian Hall, 562 Fifth Ave., near 54th St , N.Y. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal cities. 
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}LUTE virtuosi are rare birds nowadays. In for- 
mer times, on the contrary, the flute was very 
popular as a solo instrument. Frederick the 
Great gave a great impetus to that branch of 
musical performance, both by his own example 
(for he was an admirable performer on the 
instrument), and by his encouragement of flute playing 
talent. He engaged Quantz, the greatest flutist of his time, 
and retained him at his court for many years. The evening 
soirées of Sans-Souci became famous throughout Europe 
In fact, one of the late Adolf von Menzel’s most noted 
paintings is that of a concert at the court of Frederick the 
Great, in which the monarch himself is depicted playing 
the flute. Old Fritz was not only a very fine performer, but he 
was also keenly interested in music in general. He built 
the present Berlin Royal Opera House, and in other ways 
did a great deal for the development of music in the Prus- 
sian capital. He undoubtedly was the best musician of all 
the monarchs that ever lived. With the development of 
the modern grand piano, however, and the momentum 
given to violin playing by such giants as Paganini and 
Spohr the popularity of the “soft-complaining flute” began 
to wane. 

Emilio Puyans, of Paris, gave a flute concert in Bech- 
stein Hall Tuesday evening. He is a flute virtuoso in the 
best and highest sense of the word. Technically he has 
complete command of his instrument, and he produces a 
beautiful soft tone—not so loud as that of some of the 
first flutists in the German orchestras, but a tone warm 
and sympathetic, and of lovely quality. His interpretations, 
too, showed him to be a good musician, and he has a pleas- 
ing, polished style. His whole performance was character- 
ized by purity and finish. It is really surprising how much 
music can be gotten out of such a little reed. With the 
assistance of Ella Jonas, pianist, Puyans played the Mozart 
G major concerto for flute and piano, a “Fantaisie Pas- 
torale Hongroise,” by F. Droppler. and a concertino by 
Chaminade. His capabilities were best displayed in the 
Droppler fantasy. Musically this piece does not take high 
rank, but in it Droppier’s treatment of the flute corresponds 
to the characteristic handling of the violin by Ernst, Vieux- 
temps or Wieniawski. 


‘ee 


Since Francescina Prevosti’s magnificent interpretation 
of Violetta no singer has given that role so convincingly 
as Gemma Bellincioni, who appeared in Verdi's well worn 
“Traviata” at the West Side Opera on November 4. The 
famous Italian prima donna enjoys the reputation of being 
a great interpreter of passionate, dramatic roles, like that 
of Santuzza, for instance, but in the part of Violetta she 
loved, suffered and died in a way so refined, so touching, 
so wonderfully realistic that the audience was moved to 
tears. Her playing is so sincere, so forcibly expressive, so 
vivid, that one feels her joys and sorrows with her, and 
withal there is no exaggeration of expression, mimic or 
action. It was all done so naturally, so easily. It was the 
consummation of art—the art that conceals art 

All doubts of the diva’s ability to interpret the role with 
subtlety and refinement vanished from the minds of the 
most skeptical. Vocally, Bellincioni was less satisfying, 
yet. barring a few slurred passages, her coloratura work 
was clear, telling and brilliant. Her greatest achievement, 
however. was the dramatic intensity with which she in- 
vested the part. Notwithstanding the unusually high prices 
the house was well filled, and the celebrated prima donna 
was applauded to the echo. She will appear here several 


times again. 
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The first of a new series of concerts organized by th 
Concert Management Léonard, under the brilliant young 
conductor, Oscar Fried, took place in the Philharmonie on 
The the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Stern Singing Society were enlisted for 
the occasion, while for Emmy Destinn, of the 
Royal Opera, soprano, and Martha Stapelfeld, alto, were 
engaged. Aino Ackté had been announced for the soprano 
part, but on account of the troubles resulting from the 
For the 


Wednesday evening services of 


soloists 


great strike in Russia she was unable to come 
past few months she has been resting in her old home in 
Helsingfors. 

The program was made up of Max Reger’s choral can 
tata, “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” two songs with 
orchestral accompaniment, to wit, “Der Fischerknabe” and 
“Die Lorelei,” by Liszt, and Gustay Mahler's third sym 


phony, in C minor. The Reger work is a purely ecclesias 


tical composition, and thoroughly Bach-like in style It 
was extremely well performed, both by orchestra and 
chorus. The two Liszt numbers were sung by Destinn with 


beautiful voice and intelligent “Vortrag.” 
The chief attraction of the evening was Mahler's sym 
phony. This opus, in my opinion, is his greatest symphoni 
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work, both in point of substance, and of workmanship. It 
is far more intcresting, for instance, than his fifth sym 
phony. It has ideas in abundance, and it has masterly 
treatment of the orchestra. Mahler's many weaknesses are 
also in evidence, such as his heterogeneous style, his in 
ability to know when to stop, padding, and so forth. The 
symphony .contains five movements, namely, an allegro 
maestoso, an andante and a scherzo, these three being for 
orchestra alone; then follows a movement called “Urlicht,” 
for alto solo and orchestra; while the finale is for alto, 
soprano, full chorus and orchestra 

tf & 


The first movement contains some good thematic ma- 
terial, but it is not well distributed, nor well worked out. 
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There is unnecessary padding, which makes the movement 
much too long. This allegro is very modern in its ten- 
dencies. All the more surprising, therefore, was the an- 
dante, which is quite antediluvian in style, and no more 
in harmony with the rest of the work than a Haydn adagio 
would be with a Richard Strauss symphonic poem. In 
The symphony as 
Beethoven, 


deed, it is quite Haydn-like in style 
a whole is not homogeneous. We 
a little Haydn, a little Schubert, a little Schumann, a little 
Goldmark of Mahler himself. It 


is this lack of continuity in style that is Mahler's greatest 


hear a little 


even, and a good deal 


weakness 


The scherzo is much too heavy. The “Urlicht” seems to 
me the most important movement of all the five move 
ments. ~There is “Stimmune” in it, it sounds well, and 


great skill is displayed in 


the 


calls for full orchestra and choral 


the handling of both the alto 


voice and orchestra The finale, which at its close 


appar tus 18 a pompou 
fine-sounding piece of writing 


The performance of the symphony, under the genial di 


rection of Oscar Fried, was magnificent The Stern Sing 
ng Society has made enormous progress since Fried has 
been at its head. The alto solo was also excellent. Mah 


ler himself was present, having come up from Vienna ex 


pressly to attend the performance. The Mahler fanatics, 


of course, were out in full force, and Bedlam reigned in 
the Philharmonic. Both composer and conductor were 
called out again and again 
oe & 
An interesting concert was given by Bernhard Staven 
hagen at the Philharmonie on Monday evening, with the 
assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra and Ernst von 


Possart Possart recited in Alexander Ritter’s melodra 
matic setting to Felix Dahn’s ballad, “Graf Walther und 
die Waldfrau.” orchestrated by Siewmund \ Hauseeger 


He also declaimed the part of “Die Sangelist” in Friedrich 


Klose’s poem for 
chorus, and Both of 
The Klose composition, however, | 


symphonic orchestra, organ, female 


recitation these works are new to 


Berlin heard a year 
ago last May at Heidelberg, in connection with the Frank 
Music that 


sions of it in full. It was then given with sunken orchestra 


furt Festival, and at time wrote my impres 


and in a darkened hall. The composer calls for these con 


ditions, but in the Philharmonie they were impracticable 
The Ritter composition is not of great musical worth 
Its author's fund of melody is not rich, and the instru 
mentation, though excellent, reveals nothing new Poss 


art’s declamation, as always, was wonderful. He is a past 


master of enunciation, and his voice has a remarkable 


carrying power 


The only pure orchestral number of the evening was 
“Odysseus Heimkehr,” the last of four episodes by Ernst 
Boéhe, based upon the “Odyssey.” Like its three sister move 
ments, it displays great skill in orchestration, being quite 
remarkable for judicious use of the various matruments 
ind for blending of the different tones Réhe has a 
marked sense of orchestral color and Clang.” His the 
matic invention, however, is not strong With him it is 


4 question not so much of what he says as of how he 
nys if 
Arthur Hartmann, just returned from a triumphal tour 


of Scandinavia, gave a concert in Beethoven Hall on the 


same evening, but at a later hour. He played three big 
Bach numbers, namely, the E major concerto (with a 
ompaniment), and the A minor fugue and the chaconne 
(for violm alone.) As a Bach player, Hartmann takes 
high rank, and as an interpreter of the chaconne espe 
cially he has won renown. His conception of the gigan 
tic work is individual, and although all violinists might 


not agree with it on some points, his rendering of it | 
virile, consistent and logical. He never fails to produce a 
tremendous effect with the work 

The last half of Hartmann’s program was devoted t 


He was heard in Sitt's arrangement of a 


novelties 


I schaikowsky barcarolle, in a berceuse by Arensky 
Arbos’ Spanish dance, called “Tango,” and in Macken 
zie’s new concerto, “Pibroch.” The Arbos work is a very 


It is admirably adapted to the vio 
Hartmann’s playing of it is 


cleverly written piece 
lin, grateful, and effective 
simply perfection. He made a big hit with it 
obliged to repeat it. The Tschaikowsky and Arensky num 
bers are also pleasing bits of writing, but I draw the line 
at the Mackenzie concerto. More dry, uninspired, academi 


and was 


aggravating, tedious music I never heard. Then, too, with 

all its tremendous difficulties it does not sound: it is not 

effective. The storm of applause which broke forth at it 

close was meant, not for the composition but for Hart 
mann’s admirable rendering of it 
ee & 

Carl Flesch’s third historic violin recital, which took 


place at Beethoven Hall, Thursday evening, purported to 
cover in brief the development of the violin literature from 
Viotti to Ernst. I could not wholly agree with 
cert-giver in the choice of all his numbers, for 

of Alard, David and de Beriot that he played were weak, 
especially on the musical side. Yet they are not without 


the con 


the works 
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significance, in their bearing upon the development of vio- 
lin playing. They were a “Kinderlied and Romanze,” by 
David, a minuet for violin alone, by Alard, and an etude 
called “La Basque,” by de Beriot. In my opinion, the 
first movement of the C major concerto would have rep- 
resented de Beriot much more advantageously. The Alard 
number is a clever and effective piece of polyphonic writ- 
ing for violin alone. 

Flesch’s other program numbers were the first move- 
ment of Viotti’s nineteenth, and the adagio from Mo- 
zart’s third concerto, the C major Beethoven romance, the 
slow movement and finale from Spohr’s E minor con- 
certo, No. 7, two Paganini caprices, the same composer's 
fantasy, for the C string alone on a theme from Rossini’s 
“Moses,” and the Ernst F sharp minor concerto, Flesch 
has arranged the Paganini caprices in his own fashion; 
that is to say, he has made them much more difficult than 
even the great Nicolo himself. In the E major caprice 
No. 9, called “La Chasse,” he plays the theme the second 
time in double harmonics, and wonderfully well he did 
it. All of the runs in this same caprice he plays in double 
octaves. By combining the first part of caprice No. 22 
with the second part of No. 18, he has made an octave 
study difficult enough to satisfy the most formidable violin 
technician. He plays the whole thing in double or fingered 
octaves; and, indeed, in this particular branch of technic 
Flesch is unexcelled, nay, one might almost say unrivalled. 
In the Ernst concerto he also revealed great virtuosity in 
other directions. 

Flesch’s most satisfying performance from the musical 
point of view was the Spohr concerto. As was to be ex- 
pected, his greatest success with the public was won in 
the Paganini numbers. The performance of these called 
forth a perfect hurricane of applause. 

tt 

S. Kussewitsky, the famous contra-bass soloist of Mos- 
cow, was to have played here on Friday evening, but, like 
Aino Ackté, owing to the great revulsion in Russia, 
he was prevented from coming. This was a great disap- 
pointment, as his concert had been awaited with keen in- 
terest. Kussewitsky is said to be a second : Bottesini. 
However, his concert has not been put off for good, but 
only postponed, and he will appear here at a later date. 

Ct 

Lilli Lehmann was in splendid voice on Friday evening, 
when she gave the first of her series of four “Lieder- 
abende” in the large hall of the Philharmonie. Her pro- 
gram was strictly classical, consisting of Bach’s “Komm- 
siisser Tod,” and “Willst du dein Herz mir schenken?”, 
two old songs by G. C. Strattner, written at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and called “Der an Abend Dan- 
kende,” and “Die Seele vor der Himmelsiir;” further, a 
pastorelle by Haydn, of Najade’s song from Gluck’s “Ar- 
mida,” and two Beethoven numbers, to wit, “Ah perfido,” 
and “Adelaide.” It was a program well calculated to show 
off Mme. Lehmann’s purity and grandeur of style’ She 
was at her best in the two Beethoven songs. Here her 
consummate vocal art, retained, in spite of her age, to a 
remarkable degree, was a delight to hear, and here, too, 
she sang with great dramatic intensity. 

f €& 

The Philharmonic Trio, composed of Anton Witek, 
violin, Vita Gerhardt, piano, and Joseph Malkin, ‘cello, 
gave the first of.its series of seven concerts in the small 
hall of the Philharmonie on the same evening, at a later 
hour, These three artists lately celebrated triumphs in 
London and now they have come back. to pluck fresh 
laurels on their native shores. They played as ensemble 
pieces last evening the big Tschaikowsky trio in A minor 
and the Schubert E fiat piano quartet, in which they had 
the assistance of F. Kingler, first viola of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The three members of the organization 
were alsc each heard in solo. Mme. Gerhardt rendered the 
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Bach chromatic fantasy and fugue with finished technic, a 
big full tone, purity of style, and good musicianship. 
Malkin was heard in Franchomme’s “Russian Air” and 
Saint-Saéns “Allegro Appassionata.” Malkin is an admir- 
able ‘cellist. He displayed a beautiful singing tone, a pol- 
ished technic, and an elegant style. Witek played Sinding’s 
romance in E minor, the Raff minuetto, and Wieniawski's 
scherzo-tarantelle. His tone was full, round and penetrat- 
ing, his technic, as always, impeccable, and his interpreta- 
tion straightforward, honest and artistic. 

The ensemble work of the artists was of a high order. 
The Philharmonic Trio is one of the best organizations 
of’ its kind in Europe. 


ee & 

Miss Allen writes of the Popper, de Ahna, Puchat and 
Wiemann concerts as follows: 

Professor David Popper, the Nestor of the ‘cello, gave 
his only Berlin concert in the Singakademie, Wednes- 
day. He opened his program with the Beethoven sonata, 
op. No. 2, for ‘cello and piano, a work so destitute of in- 
dividuality that it made Popper's 'cello playing seem pro- 
portionately dry. In it his beautiful tone sounded even 
rough, and his grace of style was lost upon the meaningless 
chords and arpeggios in which the work abounds. When, 
however, Popper turned to lighter and more effective num- 
bers, such as his own “Papillon” and Tarantelle, and short 
pieces by Corelli, Bach, Schumann and Chopin, his former 
powers came again into evidence, and he played with a 
delicacy and finish, a flowing smoothness of style and a 
sweetness of tone such as one seldom hears. The capricious 
lightness with which he rendered his own minuet, op. 48, 
and the resonant cantabile with which he invested the 
Bach adagio were delightful and won him long and 
hearty applause from his numerous audience. 


Leontine de Ahna, daughter of the eminent violinist, 
Heinrich de Ahna, gave a vocal recital in Beethoven Hall 
on Tuesday. Apart from the usual Schubert and Schumann 
numbers, she was heard in songs by Brahms, Grieg, W. 
Berger, Gunkel, Cornelius and Richard Strauss. The pro- 
gram thus made demands alike upon Fraulein de Abhna’s 
powers of classic delineation and modern intensity of deliv- 
ery—demands which she fulfilled in almost every instance 
with commendable fitness. The pleasing quality of her 
agreeable soprano voice, coupled with the earnestness and 
deep feeling of her delivery gave her signal artistic success. 


Olid school piano playing came to the front Friday in 
Beethoven Hall. Max Puchat was the performer, and in 
the Beethoven and Grieg concertos, and the “Totentanz” 
by Liszt he revealed precisely the good and evil qualities 
of the last generation of pianists—cleanness, sharp, un- 
varied rhythm, and commendable perfection as to note and 
letter, and general disregard of the spirit of musical law. 
In Clementi or Thalberg, Puchat’s rendering would be 
decidedly enjoyable. In the extremely subjective Grieg 
concerto, however, his playing was very dry and tone- 
less, and the audience, which seemed to feel rather keenly 
the discrepancy between his style and his number, re- 
sponded with only limp applause. 

eS 

Friday night, three new orchestral tone-poems, “Erden- 
wallen,” “Cassandra,” and “Im Thiiringer Wald” were 
added to the already overswollen list of similar composi- 
tions. The works were played by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in Beethoven Hall at a concert of compositions by 
Robert Wiemann, and although received rather coldly by 
the public they seemed to me distinctly better than, the 
ordinary Kapellmeistermusik which is placed on str6w at 
similar concerts. In the first place, although the three 
works contain each from four to six movements, they are 
concise in treatment, and actually surprise one with their 
end. Then, too, though not sharply differentiated from 
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each other in content and workmanship (the Wagner infiu- 
ence being strongly prevalent throughout), they all reveal! 
energy and occasional loveliness of theme. 

Of the seven Wiemann songs which the program also 
offered the one entitied “Weltsturm,” a vehement, passion- 
ate song rendered with great energy by Johanna Dietz, 
of Frankfurt, is worthy of especial mention. 

x ee 

Theodore Spiering has settled in Berlin, and for the 
next two or three years will make this city his home 
The German capital can complain of no dearth of violinists 
We have here Joachim, Halir, Burmester, Kreisler, Hart- 
mann, Sebald, Petschnikoff, Serato, Barmas, Saenger- 
Sethe, Wietrowitz, Witek, Zajic, and a host of lesser 
lights. Yet for a violinist of Spiering’s calibre, and above 
all for a man who has so thoroughly proved his mettle, 
there is ample room here. 

For a period of thirteen years Spiering has been identi- 
fied with all that is highest and best in the musica! life 
of America. He has labored with lofty endeavor and tire- 
less industry for the advancement of the musical art in our 
country, and his departure from his native shores means 
a great loss not only to Chicago, the centre of his activities, 
but also to the country at large. Spiering is a man whose 
influence was felt throughout the length and breadth of 
our land; but Chicago's loss will be Berlin’s gain. 

Spiering’s work at home has been manifest to all, and 
needs scarcely more than a reference. After he returned 
from his studies in Germany (this was in 1892), he be- 
came a member of the Thomas Orchestra, and remained in 
that organization for several years. Then he was for a 
time head of the violin department at the Chicago Con 
servatory, and was associated with Leopold Godowsky as 
one of the musical directors of that institution. Later he 
founded a violin school of his own, and finally he became 
one of the leading violin instructors of the Chicago Mu 
sical College. From this it will be seen that Spiering’s ex 
perience as a teacher has been broad and varied, and the 
results which he has accomplished in this line have been 
great and lasting. 

As a soloist Spiering has also made a name for himself, 
especially as an interpreter of the German classics. The 
field in which he has probably exerted the most influence, 
however, is in that of chamber music playing. He has done 
more to awaken interest in this—the most intimate branch 
of musical entertainment—than any other man in America, 
save Franz Kneisel. Throughout the West the Spiering 
Quartet has done for the diffusion of chamber music the 
same work that the Kneisel Quartet has done in the East 
And, indeed, its labors have not been confined to the West, 
nor to any one locality, for it has been heard from Maine 
to California, from Minnesota to Louisiana. During the 
thirteen years of Spiering’s activity in America his quartet 
has given more than 400 concerts, and the repertory of the 
organization has embraced practically everything important 
in chamber music literature. In looking over the list ot 
new works the quartet has performed I was astonished at 
their number and variety. In Chicago alone Mr. Spiering 
and associates gave more than ninety concerts, and this in 
spite of persistent and powerful opposition 

As an orchestra leader, too, Mr. Spiering has won his 
spurs, and his inclination and abilities in this direction are 
unquestioned. 

Spiering will make his Berlin debut with the Philhar 
monic Orchestra at Beethoven Hall on February 2. His 
appearance here will be awaited with much interest. He 
will also play in other centres during the winter and will 
devote a portion of his time to teaching. 
eS & 


Leopold Godowsky has just returned from Russia, and 
his many friends are glad that he is back alive. He has 
gone through some thrilling experiences, having seen the 
brunt of the revolution. As I wrote some time ago, he 
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was engaged for twelve big concerts in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa, Riga, Willna and Helsingfors. He left 
Berlin for St. Petersburg just before the big strike broke 
out, and his train was the last to cross the Russian border. 
He gave one concert in St. Petersburg, and attempted to 
play the others for which he had been engaged, but the 
revolutionary party compelled him to stop, and threatened 
to kill him if he did not do so. The revolutionists were 
using all the halls for agitation meetings. Godowsky 
reached Moscow, but was unable to play there. During all 
of his stay in Russia he was in constant danger of his life 
Mrs. Godowsky was with him. The following letter which 
he wrote from Moscow to his assistant, Maurice Aronson, 


will be found full of interest: 
Moscow, November 1, 1905 


“You would have heard from me long ago, but as you 
likely know from the Beriin p»pers, for almost a week we 
been isolated from the Everything, the post, 
the newspapers, even the shops, were closed. Threatening, 
uncanny murmurs were heard. and crowds of people, Cos 
sacks, and soldiers patrolled the streets. At last even the 
telephone and telegraph services were suspended. The last 
ones to strike were druggists, doctors, bankers, judges, and 


have world 


marines. Things here came to a full stop, and had the 
Constitution been delayed another forty-eight hours a 
frightful revolution, like the French Revolution, would 


have bcen inevitable. As it is, the people are so embittered 
against the Czar that they want nothing less than a demo 
cratic republic. We saw in both towns processions with 
red flags, heard the populace singing the ‘Marseillaise,’ 
and shouting ‘Down with the despot!’ 

“The conservatory cannot its symphony 
in the balls on account of the people holding meetings and 
taking possession of the concert halls without asking any 
one’s permission. A number of people here were wounded 
and killed. Indescribable was the joy of the crowd over 
their victory. It was crazy intoxication, and was a sight 
to be remembered forever. Russia will now be free, com- 
ffee, more than Germany Austria, even 
For those who know Russia it seems impossible 


give concerts 


pletely so and 
Imagine ! 
A new era has begun for Russia and for the world. 

“We arrived Petersburg an hour and 
a half late, as the strikers would not allow us to reach the 
Our train was the last to go over the Russian fron 
tier. The first concert I played was well attended, but 
everybody had electric pocket lamps and candles, as it was 
expected that the electric light would strike, which indeed 
it did, but a day later. At my concert, among the many 
present, were Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Siloti, and Blumenfeld. I played well, 
Since the concert we were in doubt whether 
We thought we could go 


m Russia and St 


dépot. 


musicians Glazounow, 
César Cui, 
a big success 
anything could be done at all 
by water to Helsingfors, thence by water to Stockholm, and 
from there by rail to Berlin via Stockholm. We decided to 
wait, however, and on Monday forenoon we got a message 
from Metzel (brought by soldiers who secretly pulled 
through a locomotive with a mail car from Moscow to 
St. Petersburg), in which he asked me to see whether | 
could not get an automobile to take me to Moscow. Mrs 
Godowsky and I were ready to undertake the risky venture, 
but the automobile people did not think I could get to 
less than thirty hours. It was useless to at- 


and had 


Moscow in 


tempt it, so we remained and waited. Monday night at 


8:30 we heard that the new Constitution had been signed 


by the Czar. We knew it before it became generally 
known, because Mr. Swertshkoff, a painter, came over in 
high excitement to tell the great news. He had heard it 
over the phone from a private secretary of Trépoff, and a 
good friend of his. Yesterday we came here with the 
first train that left St. Petersburg. It was very hard to 
get to the station, as the streets were crowded 


“Metzel does not know and cannot tell when the recital 
can take place, neither can the conservatory tell when the 
chamber music and symphony concerts can take place. We 
have to wait for developments. Mrs. Godowsky runs every 
time she sees a Cossack on the street 
thought herself already shot, and was trying 


Several times she 
to extract the 
bullets.” 

As a matter of fact Mr. Godowsky did not play in Mos 
because conditions became worse and worse, and 
A telegram 
wished to send to Mr 


cow at all, 
he was finally compelled to flee the country 
of a later date which he 
was refused by the Moscow telegraph officials on account 
of of anarchy Mr 
lies betore 


Aronson 


mention 
souvenir, and it 
graph blank, with the Russian inscriptions 

“Anarchy everywhere. life 
Mobs shot into our hotel and the guests were imprisoned 
for hours. People were killed at the entrance to the hotel 
and to the restaurants. Was forced by the 
party to stop concerts. Leave Moscow by the next train, 
St. Petersburg to Berlin 
Don't tell the 


its Godowsky kept it as a 


now me on the original tel 
It reads 
constant danger 


Human in 


Revolutionary 
via 
Other lines don't go. So far un 


children details Gopowsky.” 


ee 


harmed 


Chadwick, 
of Boston, has been spending a few days in Berlin 


George W the eminent American composer 

He has 
taken a year’s leave of absence from his post as director of 
the New England Conservatory, and will spend the winter 
in Europe. Here he has been looking into Conservatory 
methods, and he will do the same in Leipsic, Dresden and 
other cities. Mr. Chadwick studied at the Leipsic Conserv 
and graduated in the class of 1878, among his fellow 


He is still well remembered 


atory, 
students being Dr. Carl Muck 
in Leipsic, and at its concert with the Leipsic Philharmonic 
mcordia” Society will give sev 
important of Mr. Chadwick. After a 
brief stay in Leipsic and Dresden he will return to Berlin 
for a couple of weeks, and then rejoin his family in Switz 
he 


Orchestra next week the “C 


eral compositions 


erland. The greater part of the winter will spend in 
Lausanne and Geneva. 

Wednesday evening I took Mr. Chadwick t 
monie, and very 
Mahler symphony. He did not particularly care for the com 
position, but he was profuse in his praise of the playing of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, of the singing of the 
chorus. Afterward we spent a very pleasant evening to 
and I found Mr. Chadwick to be broad 
intelligence, sound judgment and keen 
discrimination, and, above all, 
man of strong convictions, and is not afraid to say what he 
thinks. Moreover, he is not only one of the greatest com 
posers America has ever produced, but he is one of ou 
best and truest musicians in the broadest sense of the ier 


Philhar 


in hearing the 


the 


he was much interested 


and 


aman ot 


pewers ol 


He is a 


get her, 
musical 


honest to the core 
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BECKER 


The Great American Pianist 
THIRD EUROPEAN TOUR BEGINS IN NOVEMBER, 1905 


“He pares Chopin with entrancing beauty of tone and tenderness of 
Nachrichte. 


sa How ‘wonderfully beautiful the nocturne sounded ; 
minor was the performance of « master.” —L 
ober 27, 1904. 
r. Becker sings beautifully on his — ey = and makes the true 
pectic spirit of bis reproductions contagious.” « Deutsche Warte, 
ovember 6, 1904. 
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He has always labored in the advancement of art. I hope 


that some of his orchestral compositio will get a hearing 
here during the winter 
ee & 
Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsborough has been playing in Lon 
don with good success. P. J. Partel the famous violin 
ector of this city become much interested in the 
ng American viol t and has presented him with two 
valuable fiddies 1 Ita instruments, namely, a Seraphino 
1 an Andreas Guar Mr. Goldsborough ndeed 
rtunate to possess gems 
eS @& 
tiugo Kaun’s new piano concert red a big success al 
t pertorn wee whicl k place at Le six Thur 
! It was p'ayed at a Gewandhaus concert, under Nikisch 
und the soloist was the bri ut young Russian pianist 
Vera Maurina. Richard Burmeister came up from Dres 
den to Leipsic to hear t work, and he was very much im 
Dp ed with it Maurina is a re rkable pianist rd sh 
slays the novelty con amore 
eS & 
Yssay Barmas, the new head of the violin department of 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory ichieving 
notable results at that institution At a conservatory con 
, t Soa ’ \ v ve pis p ryed the 
! Ving seie Me le hi ncert Edith von 
Voigtlaender;: the B econ ert rst movement, 
Max in Rot the La Fon neerto, Maurice 
Rut t ( l | Jol re Woiku; the 
Pagar D major rt } e¢ Daes v These five bud 
g young art played except y we and did great 
lit t en i he i t 
Se 
Mrs. Rudolf Ganz gave a musica Saturday alter 
mn at which Charles W. Clark was the guest of honor 
\s was to be expected in view of his magnificent gifts, M1 
(lark fast be ming a great tav te here On this ox 
é n he sang the f wing program 
Lb e Pete arnt 
j gana S mar 
t ral 
W ist Liche (an 
Three Comrades Hi 
La 4 he : 
® et le t lupar 
Le passe qui file Hi er 
Aime mot j y 
Clark I eve t { the great singer hi 
e 8 mech, tull and ‘ w, capable of every degree ol 
tlat H ve te pertect, | interpretation 
vivid, art n good tast und ! very impassioned 
, 1 I In t >aint-Sac La ( he he rose 
t grea erp tative I i 
Worthy of me ' W the a mpaniments, whic} 
re played | Madame " irt, wife of Hermann vor 
Possart, who, as theatre censor Ids an important position 
Berlin and iugl fam I mt vor 
I Ma ” Vv I Ame : nd a 
e of Du In he Pp ‘ he displayed 
a cleat ‘ nt id a beautiful 
t >» \“ ' ! ving ti inte 
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LESCHETIZKY METHOD 


amp SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 


Pupils received in the house and practice supervised 

In chargeof MRS POTTER-FRISSELL, Dm he Stepanoff, 
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tions a the singer, and adapted herself admirably to his 
various moods. She should be heard oftener. 

Nicoline Zedeler, a pupil of Theodore Spiering, who 
came with him from Chicago to Berlin, played the Bruch 
romance between the vocal numbers. Miss Zedeler is a re- 
markably gifted girl. She has a specific violin talent—a 
talent that promises much for the future. She drew a tone 
that was very pure and full, and at the same time of soft 
and sympathetic quality. In the few runs that the com- 
position calls for her technic was cleancut and reliable, and 
her intonation was remarkably true. In the double stop- 
ping this was especially noticeable. Miss Zedeler is a big 
talent, and is richly deserving of encouragement. 

tt & 


The complete concert and opera list of the week is as 


follows: 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER s. 
Bechstein Hall—Matinee, Dr. Henning, “Parsifal” lecture; even- 
ing, Sven Scholander, vocal. 
Beethoven Hall—Recital on the “Mignon” piano-player. 
Philharmonie—Philharmonic “Pop.” 
Royal High School—Wietrowitz Female String Quartet. 
Royal Opera—*Margarethe.” 
West Side Opera—“The Magic Flute.” 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 
Bechstein Hall--Nora, Boas, piano. 
Beethoven Hall—Arthur Hartmann, violin. 
Philharmonie—Bernhard Stavenhagen, conductor, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 
Singakademie—Willy Merkel, vocal. 
Royal Opera—“The Flying Dutchman.” 
West Side Opera—The Magic Flute.” 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
Bechstein Hall—Emilio Puyans, flute. 
Beethoven Hall—Leontine de Ahna, vocal. 
Philharmonie—Large Hall, Philharmonic “Pop.” 
Philharmonie—Small Hall, Elsa Thoiss-Knacke, vocal. 
Singakadamie—W aldemar-Meyer String Quartet. 
Royal Opera-—“Auf allerhand Befeh!.” 
West Side Opera—The Daughter of the Regiment.” 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 
Bechstein Hall—Theodor Lemba, piano. 
Beethoven Hall—St. Petersburg String Quartet. 
Philharmonie—Large Hall, Oskar Fried, conductor, with Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and Stern Singing Society. 
Philharmonie—Smal! Hall, Helena Morsztyn, piano. 
Singakademie—David Popper, ‘cello. 
Royal High School—Bertha von Tirckheim, vocal. 
Royal Opera—“Der Schwarze Domino.” 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
Bechstein Hali—Carl Flesch, violin. 
Beethoven Hall—Max Puchat, piano, with Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Philharmonie—Berlin Teachers’ Singing Union. 
Singakademie—Joachim String Quartet. 
Hote! de Rome—Malwine Wiegner, vocal. 
Royal Opera—*Lohengrin.” 
FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 10. 
Beethoven Hall—Concert of compositions by Robert Wiemann, 
with Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Phitharmonie—Large Hali—Lilli Lehmann, vocal; smail hall, Phil- 
harmonic Trio. 
Singakademie—Clara Erler, vocal. 
Royal Opera—*‘Robert der Teufel.” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11. <= 


Bechstein Hall—Waldemar Meyer, viclin. 

Heethoven Hall—Adolf Rebner, violin, with Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Singakademie— Alexander Heinemann, vocal. 

Royal Opera—‘“Der Schwarze Domino.” 

West Side Opera—"“A Santa Lucia.” 


fe & 
Fugen d’Albert’s new opera, “Flauto Solo,” according to 


miére in the Bohemian capital. The music is eaid | to be 
melodious and the instrumentation discreet. The house 
was sold out and the singers, conductor and the composer 
all received ovations. 

Se & 

José Vianna da Motta has been honored with the title 
of Ducal Saxon Court Pianist by the Duke of Coburg. 
Da Motta played in a symphony concert of the Court Or- 
chestra on Wednesday and so pleased the young duke that 
his Highness called the artist into his private box and con- 
gratulated him and bestowed upon him the title. 

Se & 


Dr. Otto Neitzel’s new rococo opera, “Barbarina,” will 
be brought out next week at the Wiesbaden Royal Opera. 
Both libretto and music are by Dr. Neitzel and the text 
treats of “Barbarina,” a charming Italian dancing girl at 
the court of Frederick the Great, and of political intrigues 
that resulted because two monarchs fell in love with the 
bewitching maiden. Neitzel’s other operatic novelty, en- 
titled “Walhall in Not,” will probably soon be performed 
here at the West Side Opera. Artur M. ABELL. 


Maria Speet, Exponent of the Natural in Singing. 


ARIA SPEET, the distinguished singing teacher of 
Berlin, is above all things a believer in natural 
methods. She advocates instruction in speech as a pre- 
liminary to vocal study on the ground that good speech 
is the natural forerunner of good song. She supports 
abdominal breathing on the ground that it is the natural 
and hence the easiest method of taking breath. In the 
same way Madame Speet requires easy and natural meth- 
ods in her teaching of singing proper. At first she allows 
the pupil to be seated during her work, on the ground that 
thus the abdominal breathing is made simple and easy. 
She refuses to lay nagging emphasis upon a pupil's techni- 
cal faults, because she is well aware that such treatment 
forces the pupil unconsciously into the very broad path of 
destruction which she was meant to avoid. She follows 
Lilli Lehmann in her discarding of the unnatural register 
division, and makes it her aim to smooth away all tonal 
differences between the higher and lower tones, in order 
that natural evenness of scale singing may result. By such 
seemingly rudimentary and genuinely rational methods as 
these Madame Speet is constantly giving her pupils that 
endurance and vocal quality which can be attained only 
through singing naturally; and it were to be wished that 
more of the vocal world might follow her example and-cul- 
tivate such simple means for effecting the complicated end 
of finished and artistic vocalism. 


Joachim Andersen, the eminent Danish conductor, was 
decorated by the King of Denmark with the Knight's Cross 
of the Dannebrog Order. 
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PORTLAND. 
Portianp, Ore., November 23, 1905 
ENNIE NORELLI yielded to the importunities of her 
friends and gave a farewell recital on the eve of her 
departure for Europe. The musicians of Portland were in- 
vited by Mrs. Warren E. Thomas to attend a reception in 


honor of Madame Norelli 
TE 


Beatrice C. M. Hidden, the talented pianist has returned 
to Portland after sojourning in Berlin, Germany, where 
she was for two years the pupil of Xavier Scharwenka. 


Se & 


Invitations are out for a song recital by H. S. Allen 
Goodwin. He will be assisted by two pianists, Miss 
Thomas and little Beatrice Evelyn Wilson. The recital will 
be given at the residence of Miss Marie Soule 


=e = 


The song cycle “Eliland,” by Von Fielitz, was given by 
the pupils of Mrs. Walter Reed at the last meeting of the 
Tuesday afternoon class. Kathleen Lawler sang the first 
two numbers, “Stilles Leid” and “Frauenworth,” Ethel M 
Shea “Rosenzweige” and “Heimliche Gruesse,” Miss Slice 
Justin “Am Strande,” “Kinderstimmen” and “Mondnacht.” 
Mrs. Reed herself sang the last three numbers, “Wander- 
straume,” “Anathema” and “Erge Bung.” 


ec 


At the meeting of the Tuesday Afternoon Glee Club at 
the residence of Rose Bloch Bauer, the soloist was Jess 
B. Park. Her numbers were “Thou Art Like Unto a 
Lovely Flower” (Schumann), and “I Do Not Ask.” The 
members of this club this season are: Grace Gilbert, Jess 
B. Park, Edwina Mastick, Almo Swasson, Mrs. Louis 
Meade, Mrs. W. A. Viggers, Elsie Barr, Estelle Meyer, 
Harriett Johnson, Edith Harmon, Enid Rothschild, Daisy 
Small, Mildred Meyer, Mrs. Eisfelder, Mrs. Graves, Maude 
Mastick, Alta Mastick, Madeline Stone, Elsie Barr, Nora 
Barett, Louise Wells, Ethel Abrams, Gretchen Kurth 

eS & 


Portland has seven flourishing musical organizations 
Professor Spitzner’s Philharmonic Orchestra, consisting of 
eighty pieces; Rose Bloch Bauer’s Tuesday Afternoon Glee 
Club, Professor Boyer’s chorus, Professor Graham's orches 
tra, Mrs. Reed’s Treble Glee Club, H. S. Allen Goodwin's 
quartet and the Portland Philharmonic, under the direction 
of Professor Goodrich. Each club is rehearsing enthusi 
astically and contemplates bringing out some fine music 
during the winter. Dates are already set for Professor 
Spitzner’s first concert, which will be early in December 
Among other numbers will be given Verdi's “Requiem,” and 
for Mr. Goodwin's opening concert, which will occur on 
the 2nd inst., at which Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
will be sung. Eprrn L. Nizes. 
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a telegram from Prague, achieved a big success at the pre- 
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“Studio: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Rew Work College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
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Directors: Cari Hein, August Fraemcke. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 
November, 15, 1905 


R a bank clerk to write an opera and under 
take its production himself is something of a 
novelty, and accordingly London heard a good 
deal in advance about “Gwenevere,” which was 
produced at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill 
Gate, last Monday night. The composer is 
Vincent Thomas, a member of the staff of of the 
well known banks of the metropolis. Three years ago he 
and Gwvril,” which won a 





one 


produced an operetta, “Eos 
certain amount of praise. His new work, however, is some 
what disappointing. The libretto is by Ernest Rhys, a 
clever young Welsh litterateur, and deals with the familiar 
Arthurian story of the love of Sir Launcelot for Queen 
Gwenevere, King Arthur’s consort 

Mr. Rhys writes dainty verse, mostly purely lyrical (for 
the work is described as “a Celtic lyrical music-drama”), 
and his ideas are fanciful and original, but there is lacking 
the robust dramatic force that is an absolute necessity for 
an operatic libretto. 

As for Mr. Thomas’ 
It is not dramatic; it is purely 

Its design is simple; the composer has used one 
“motifs” (for instance, a little love theme which 
pervades the whole work), but his score has not in any 
sense been planned out on the Wagnerian scheme. 

A good deal of the music is old-fashioned and so is the 
scoring, but there are some very dainty songs in the second 
act. To sum up, however, the opera is the work of a man 
who has not realized the requirements of the modern 
neither has he correctly measured his own 


music much the same may be said 
lyrical and not strikingly 
original 


or two 


operatic stage, 
musical strength. 
Aurélie Révy undertook the title role, and sang and acted 


very well; Whitney Tew sang the part of Merlin, and 


production of “Andrea Chenier” Saturday night. The story 
of the poet of the French Revolution, André Chenier, and 
his love for Maddalena di Goigny is probably familiar to 
most people. The story the librettist (Illica) has framed in 
a setting composed of Revolutionary incidents, and the 
result is effective and picturesque from a stage point of 
view. 

Giordano’s music has the merit of giving everyone, solo 
chorus and orchestra—the former especially—a good 
‘show.” Otherwise I do not think much of it; it has the 
usual modern Italian discontinuity, and those bursts of ex 
aggerated passion which one expects as a matter of course 
The style of the music varies a good 
at another 


1st, 


from young Italy 
deal, at one time old-fashioned to a degree, 
modern with more Wagnerian tendencies than most other 
living Italian composers. The most enjoyable thing of the 
evening was the fine singing of the principals, whom Gior 
dano, as I have already remarked, has given plenty of 
effective work. Signor Zenatello sang very artistically as 
Chenier, but Signor Sammarco made the success of the 
evening as Gérard. In the scene where he forces his love 
on the heroine and remorse, 
Sammarco sang and acted superbly, better than he has ever 


afierward is overcome by 
done before. 

A fine performance also was that of Mme. de Cisneros, 
who took the part of Bersi, and an old woman who gives 
up her son for her country. Mme. de Cisneros is a fine 


actress as well as a singer, and her performance was ex 


tremely impressive and dignified. Mme. Strakosch was an 
effective Maddalena. 
Tonight Signor Battistini makes his London debut as 


the jester in “Rigoletto.” He comes to us with a great 
reputation. 
Mme. Melba sang in last night 


appear again till next Tuesday, when the first performance 


“Bohéme” She will not 





In consequence of the success of the matinées that the 
management have been giving there will be another this 
afternoon, “I] Trovatore’ “Madame Butter 
fly” will be given again Thursday and Mond lay, Fri 
day and “Andrea Chenier” will be repeated Saturday with 
the same cast as before. 

“Don Giovanni” 


being mounted 
7 osca ’ 


will probably be announced at the end 
of next week 


eS & 
The concert to be held next Sunday evening at the 
Opera House ought to be very interesting. Signor di 
Marchi will sing an aria from “La Tosca,” Melba is down 


tor “Ah! fors e lui,” Signor Sammarco has promised the 
prologue to “I Pagliacci,” Signor Battistini will sing an 
excerpt from “Ernani,” Mme. Giachetti will give “Vissi 
d’Arte,” from “La Tosca,” Signor Zenatello is to sing the 
Flower Song” from “Carmen,” Signora de Cisneros will 
give “O mio Fernando,” and Signor Stacciari “I! Balen” 
(“Trovatore”), and last but not least Mischa Elman will 
play Saint-Saéns’ introduction and “Rondo Capriccioso.” 
= © 


One hears so few good pianists in London nowadays that 
the debut of Richard Buhlig at Queer Hall last Tuesday 
evening came as a welcome surprise. He is a player who 
ought to do great things, for he is evidently possessed of an 
individuality and an uncommor lectual grasp of the 
music he interprets. Buhlig’s program, carried out with 
the help of the Wueen s Hall Orchestra and Mr. Wood, was 
a severely classical one, consisting as it did of Brahms’ two 
piano concertos, in D minor and B flat, and his “Tragic” 
overture. But he has caught the true spirit of both those 
noble, if somewhat austere, concertos, and his playing of 
the first (the D minor) was a splendid piece of work 

Buhlig is a stylist, both in the matter of technic and 
interpretation, and he has a singularly clear idea of the 
relation of the two things—which few pianists have As 
befits a Leschetizky pupil, | technic is superb, but he 
does not let it dominate his performance in any way 

Buhlig is giving fo recitals at Ac Ha the first 
of which took place yesterday afternoon, and was highly 
successful, the program consisting { Bach Beethoven and 
Chopin items 

we @& 


n central London 


cital 


Mischa Elman gave his final re 
id repeated the new Glazounow 
Brilhant 


wk of striking 


last Tuesday week, ar con 


certo, this time with only a piano accompaniment 


and effective as the solo part is, it is not a we 





merit and will probably not enter the little group of con 
certos upon which recitalists ring the changes. But the 
boy played it, as before, most wonderfully and no com 
poser could ever wish for a bett duction of his work 
to the public than Elman has given of this concerto 

He also played in most bewitching fashi a romance 


of Elgar's and seemed to fully ippreciate the ald-world 























Robert Cunningham was a satisfactory Launcelot. this season of “Faust” will be given, the cast also including sentiment of a Handel sonata 
es Mme. Trenteni, and MM. Zenatello, Didur, Thos and Bat Corelli's “Folies d’Espagne” and a Spanish dance by 
At Covent Garden last week the chief event was the tistini. Sarasate mpleted the program, and one can only _say 
H 
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that his performance throughout was as brilliant as ever. 
We are sorry to lose him for a while, because his playing 
has been one of the most interesting things London has 
experienced for many a year. Enthusiasm, by the way, 
ran extraordinarily high at this last concert; encores were 
simply dragged out of Elman after each piece he played, 
and the marvel of it is that he does not appear much the 
worse for such an exhausting process. 
te 

Karl Klein, son of Bruno Oscar Klein, the composer, 
made a highly successful début as a violinist at Queen's 
Hall last night, the Queen's Hall orchestra and Mr. Wood 
assisting. I will deal more fully with the concert in my 
next letter. 

ee 

It is disappointing to learn that Nikish will be unable to 
conduct the London Symphony Orchestra concert Novem- 
ber 23, as arranged. His place is taken by Peter Raabe, 
who succeeded Weingartner as conductor of the Kaim con- 
certo at Munich. 

te 

The Patti concert Jast Friday night at the Albert Hall 
drew the usual big audience. Mme. Patti sang the old 
favorites, “Pur dicesti,” “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” 
“Home Sweet Home,” &c., and the playing of Kreisler 
and Mark Hambourg aroused much enthusiasm. 

 €& 

Marguerite de Forest Andersen gave her flute recital 
in the same evening. Her playing is refined and she pro- 
duces from her instrument a good quality of tone, somewhat 
lacking in strength, however. The new “Concertstiick” 
by Chaminade proved an unexciting affair. 

eS & 

Ellen Bowick gave a successful recital Thursday at Stein- 
way Hall previous to her departure for America. 

eS & 

Florence Schmidt made a welcome reappearance on the 
same evening at Bechstein Hall and sang a varied number 
of songs most delightfully. 

f €& 

The least familiar item in the program of the symphony 
concert of the Queen’s Hall orchestra Saturday at Queen's 
Hall is the Viotti violin concerto in A, which Fritz Kreis- 
ler will play. Viotti, who was born in 1753 in Piedmont, 
was a great violinist, and also a manager of opera. He ex- 
ercised both functions in London, generally losing by his 
management what he had earned by his playing. He 
appeared at Solomon's concerts in Hanover Square, and 
later in life he took up residence in London as a wine 
merchant, and died here in 1824. Of his twenty-nine pub- 
lished concertos the one to be played by Herr Kreisler is 
the twenty-second. The soloist has written his own ca- 
denzas and partly revised the score. The concerto of Mo- 
zvart which Herr Kreisler is also playing is the fifth of 
the series of six, and was composed at Salzburg, the score 
bearing the date December 20, 1775. Apart from its great 
beauty this work is of unusual interest to students, owing 
to the exceptional structure of the last movement. 





Henri Verbragghen's Notices. 
—~ E recent European comments on Verbrugghen, the 


violinist : 

Mr. Verbrugghen gave us a violin solo, Sarasate’s “Zigewner 
weisen.” This is an illustration of the wild improvisations of 
aypsy fiddlers. Mons. Verbrugghen entered fully into the spirit 
of the work, and his masterly technic brought out all the weird 
effects. It may be said here that Mons. Verbrugghen has made 
distinct advances with regard to the volume of tone he produces 
since he first visited Southport. He is now one of the first violin- 
ists of his period.—The Southport Visitor. 





Henri Verbrugghen was the soloist for the second item, which 
was the violin solo, “Serenade Melancolique,” by Tschaikowsky, 
played by that skilled artist in a most sjmpathetic manner. —~ 
Bournemouth Guardian, 
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Wasuincton, D. C., November 23, 1905. 
LARA DREW gave the first of her series of recitals 
eS on Tuesday evening. It was unusually brilliant, 
worthy and enjoyable. More different “sets” of 
musicians were assembled than is usual. The singing and 
subjects of song were far beyond the customary type, and 
the genial tact and sympathy of the singer were contagious, 
making her responsible task all the more simple for her- 
self. Her voice and style are memorable. 

She was accompanied by one of the best accompanists 
ever heard here, Marguerite Upgraft, who, in this line and 
in solo playing, showed exceptional gift. It was the first 
time that the parlors of the Rhode Island had been appre- 
ciated in concert. Novelty added to the charm. Alto- 
gether this was a fitting opening to the season of soirée 
musicale. Miss Drew has materially added to her prestige 
and acquaintance. Following is the program: 

The ‘cello obligato numbers were omitted, owing to the 
absence of Mr. Schubert. Others were substituted, Cham- 
inade and Fontenailles in the original: 


Alla Stella Confidente...........6-s000+ ioaas - «+++» Robaudi 
Tis Gee BAG. fc ccs vended Veabucde coveesecsoséate Chadwick 
Re; Falke ccpboterGe veh ce veedetevnobebeecectceversedhie Chadwick 
BavemG:: oss ccivedsccoccevevesegeevoccecccvccocvesoses Hopekirk 
Fe © Wate Lie oc ceccccccvoncarcccccccsagccccoscesees Mac Dowell 
TROPONIN oo ccc cccccccccosedcceccceneccosecscoceccess Reinhold 
Time’s Garden ......-ceececeeere co enpnaveocdect peeenéus Thomas 
Sleep, Dedvest, Sleep. .....csccccsccscccvccccccccvccves Randegger 
Bi Cad Bea oo: bib bbe vv vc de vesccrwoescececs Josef Holbrooke 


Bi FRE BRED bh civic dewacnc cowecdcovcveaececeseces Josef Holbrooke 
Seles Grethele occvccccccccscecencscccess seachen edad Von Fielitz 

Am Garten schritt ein Bursch vorbei. 

Ich steh’ am Zaune. 

Der Tanz 

Das frohe Fest ist aus. 

Der Mondschein. 

Die Leute flastern. 

Ein Sprung in die Tief. 


ec 


Ella Stark, the piano artist, made her first appearance 
at the White House this week. Mrs. Roosevelt was par- 
ticularly pleased with the young artist, complimented her 
most highly, and remarked to a friend sitting near that she 
had a most beautiful touch. She felt perfectly calm and 
steady and played in her best style. This appearance is 
very flattering to Miss Stark. It has much accented in the 
country, and especially in Washington, the impression al- 
ready made by her playing. Last year, with the Symphony 
Orchestra, and later in other concerts, she has always been 
well received and advanced in her profession. A piano 
number of “Alceste,” arranged by Saint-Saéns, was her 
opening number. She is said to have played with “great 
brilliance and much delicacy of touch.” It is to be hoped 
that the pianist will be heard here more than once this sea- 
son. She has made Washington her home and is stopping 
at 1347 Yale street, N. W. 

eS = 


Mr. Rogers sang for the fourth time in the Executive 
Mansion. Voice and appearance are known and favored 
there. He, too, was in fine voice and had all the success 
he could have desired. He sang the vocal “Liebestraum” 
with “fine effect and artistic finish.” The program was 


given last week. 
@ & 


Miss E. Killingsworth Brown, in whose concert Mr. 
Rogers last appeared in Washington, bids fair to become 
a patron of the music art rather than one of its professional 
workers. She has bought a mine in Colorado, is president 
of it, is working it, and it is to be hoped, en route to 
fortune; also that she will remember poor students when 
she arrives in Paradise. She is at present in Washington 
with her mother, but soon leaves for the West. She reports 
the Colorado air as restricting as to vocal phrase length, 
but otherwise good for the musician. 


ee 


Johannes Miersch and Adolf Glose have both played at 
the White House. A Lekeu sonata, sonatine by Dvorak, 
and compositions by César Franck and Briickner were 
numbers played at a morning “Informal” by these two 
rausicians. Judge Matthews, Flora Darling, the Ulkes, 

eS 


Mignon Lamasure (who turned the music), and Organist 
Leiter were among the privileged listeners. Mr. Miersch 
is to play in Arthur Mayo’s choir on Sunday. 

eS 

Carolyn E. Haines, the pianist, is pupil of Constantin von 
Sternberg, of the Sternberg Conservatory of Music, in 
Philadelphia. She is also one of the most appreciative and 
loyal of students, losing no opportunity to tell all she owes 
to the capable and disinterested teaching of Von Sternberg 
This loyalty, indeed, seems to be a quality resulting to 
people who associate with this musician, to musicians as 
well as to students. Madame von Levenoff, the Paris pian 
ist, on return from this country, remembered the genial 
director above many happy memories, and never seemed 
weary of extolling him to her country people and telling 
what he was doing for music in this country. 

Miss Haines came originally from Marion, Ohio. Al- 
though quite young, she had already achieved reputation as 
performer and as teacher. The latter experience was in 
valuable to her in establishing as professor. She has made 
a study of the Clavier work with Mr. Fabian, whom she 
also highly extolls. She is now teaching here and gradu 
ally growing into place. In her repertory are the Schu 
mann G minor concerto, Chopin A flat, Liszt concert study 
in D flat, Schiitt’s “Mignon” carnaval, &c. She is 1.0w 
entering upon the study of Howard Brockway’s new son- 
ata for violin and piano, and has the Tschaikowsky B flat 
minor (Joseffy) in hand for the next accomplishment. In 
her work at home Miss Haines made a feature of two piano 
literature for her pupils, and has a rich collection of that 
class of compositions. The entire fifth symphony, arranged 
for two pianos, was one of the tours de force in this line 
For this season Miss Haines is preparing piano and violin 
and trio work, and has compositions for piano and ‘cello 
She is an earnest, ambitious worker, seeking the best 
While in Philadelphia she played in the school recitals 
and in trio and other ensemble work with orchestra artists 
She is a good sight reader. The pianist has the good 
quality of speaking well of musicians, other pianists, and 
friends who have encouraged her. Among these is S. M 
Fabian, whom | all | grates; Gustav Heinrichs, _ who encour 
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aged her; of Selma Kronold, whose work slie admires, 
and of Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, in whose concert she 
played, Sieveking being upon the same program. She has 
been also heard in the South. Interesting pupils have 
been taught by Miss Haines, and others are now in the 
studio, which is at 1744 Corcoran street. 


ft 
Heléne Travers Maguire, the lyric soprano, has been most 


enthusiastically encouraged by Calvé, here this week. The 
singer earnestly urged that Miss Maguire lose no time im 
getting to Italy to engage at once in operatic work. She 
offered freely letters of presentation, &c., and assured her 
of immediate recognition. She further seemed to take a 
personal pleasure in the girl's voice and spirit, asked her 
to write to her, to keep her in touch, and, of all things, not 
“waiting.” She urged Italy on 
insurmountable diffi- 


to lose a glorious future by 
account of the great and seemingly 
culty with the French language in song 

(In this country of wealth, and of such enormous waste 
of money in futile, material, physical and harmful selfish 
pleasure, it will indeed be a great pity if, for the sake of a 
few dollars’ worth of opportunity, this singer be denied the 
fulfillment of this auspicious augur by the queen of song 
Let their ‘lux- 


uries.’ ”) 


somebody make her “launching one of 


eS & 

Mildenberg’s “The Violet,” “The Marriage” and a “Sere- 
nade” were sung by E. T. Miller at Oscar Franklyn Com 
stock’s last concert. Mr. Comstock played Chopin only 
Several numbers, “Caprice 
Nevin, was sung by the pupils 

eS = 

Eames on the 28th, Arthur Rubinstein's announcements, 
Marie Nichols for the Saengerbund concert, a 
Wagner program anticipated by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in December, possibility of the return of Reisenauer, and 
of the coming of Bauer, are some of the excitements ahead 
for Washington. The coming of Vincent d'Indy with the 
Boston Symphony is also noted with interest, although it 
will obscure solo stars. Franck, Dukan, Debussy, Claus 
son, Fatré and himself will be among the modern French 


Memories,” a song cycle by 


coming 


composers presented 
fe 
Oscar Gareissen has the faculty of reaping applause from 
Those who 


= 


musicians, from singers, even in his own field 
at the Congressional Library last 
His voice, his manner, his 


heard his performance 
week are earnest in his praise 
selections, his ability to accompany himself and sing better 
than when badly accompanied, and his quiet, refined way, 
all seemed to find favor. People speak of him spontaneously 
as though they meant it. He prefaced the work on this 
occasion by a few helpful and fitting remarks 
eS & 

Mr. von Gaertner,’ cellist and vocalist of Philadelphia, 
brother of the New York violinist of that name, passed 
through Washington this week. This well known musician, 
son of one of the pioneers of good “music” here, is full of 
ideals and ambitions. He is progressive, and prophesies a 
bright future for the music of the States “some time.” He 
has traveled all over the country, and knows the music 
field in all directions. He would be a good man to estab- 
lish a music school in some needing city 

eS & 

Burns’ own home, Dumfries, Mount Orphant, Ayr, Edin- 
burgh, Loch Lea, Irvine, Manchlin, Solway Firth, are 
some of the localities that will be represented in Grace 
Dyer Knight’s entertainment, “Burns. in Song and Story,” 
to be given at the Willard in December. The musician has 
a number of Gaclic songs on hand for the next series, and, 
too, a number of love lyrics, cycles, songs by Stanley Haw- 
ley, words by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and a number of nov- 
elties suiting her voice and style 

eS & 

The “Grimes Studios” are becoming quite the vogue in 
Washington. They are new, clean, light, well situated and 
large. Lois Cory Thompson, vocal teacher; Georgia I 
Miller, Virgil piano; Eleanor P. Beck, piano; Messrs. Bou 
chau and Bornschein, and Georgia Masson, these last from 
Baltimore; Mary H. Leefe, vocal, are among the newcom- 
ers in these studios. The Wilson-Greene studio suite is 
also here, and M. Mueller’s dancing academy. Mrs. H 
Landow Reed should be mentioned among the teachers of 
physical culture and kindred matters in town. Her studio 
is on K street, however 
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Mr. Wrightson is such an energetic and enthusiastic di 
rector that few realize that he has one of the largest classes 
of vocal music in town in his college. He gives a recital 
with Lotta Mills-Hough on Friday evening. Genevra John 
stone-Bishop, of the college, has also large and interesting 
classes. She, too, will soon give a recital with Mrs. Hough 
She is now preparing some musical talks to be given 
shortly 

ce = 

Clarence Cameron White, professor of violin in the 
Washington Conservatory, has written a set of “Six Little 
Pieces” for violin and piano study: “Love Song,” “Bar- 
“Melodie,” “Slumber Song,” “Gavotte” and “Rus- 


carolle,” 


tic Dance.” All are in the “first position,” and are agree- 
ably helpful to beginners 
es & 
The Marine Band is having large audiences. There is 


much enthusiasm. The programs are nivst attractive, aid 
Lieutenant Santelmann is being congratulated 
@ 

the first of her advanced pu 
with her affairs, there 
Nincteen pupils 


Miss L 


Liebermann g 


pi this week. As usual 
was a large audience and much applau 
An orchestra with thirty-four hands on pianos 
Twenty-two hands with 


The pro 


concerts 


participated 
combined in some of the rumbers 
lannhauser” march 


been already given 


full orchestra played the 
gram and names of pupils have 


we 
There is a Bach Musical Unio town 
es & 
Many ask why they have not been included in the listing 
of “Washington Musicians,” which ocx from time to 


time in these columns. It is this way 


rhe direct family connection of the pape this section 
has become so large that individual personal mention of 
the musical activity of every one each time became an im 
possibility. So this plan was adopted of listing the 1 

special profession and studio number of several of them 
as a little compliment to show that they were not forgot 
ten. Only some of these even can be printed at once. 

[he paper would be glad indeed to make this list include 
all the musicians in the town, but that would mean to make 
a musical directory of the columns, turning all else out 
Under the pressure of impossibility, then, the paper follows 
the custom in all other walks of life, namely, “take care 
of its own folks first.” This plan seems to be adopted by 
parents, teachers, ministers, governments and music teach- 
ers! The latter would no doubt take in every gifted per 
son on the street, in the country, to their work rooms—if 
they could. They do not. 

It is indeed a compliment to the estimate of the paper's 
usefulness that so many good people have asked how it 
could happen that they, of all people, could be left out. The 
best way to be remembered is to keep always in touch. The 
“family” is daily and rapidly growing larger and larger, 
the chance of being forgotten greater and greater. 

fe 

Signor Carozzi has returned after a summer visit to Italy, 
his native land. Signor Carozzi, who has earned a reputa- 
tion as coach here, has an enviable reputation in his own 
land. He is of high artistic rank there, and press notices 
of his activity and position are most complimentary. As 
all foreign professors, Signor Carozzi is elevated in his 
standard of artistic perfection, and impatient that so great 
a country as this should soon possess meritorious music art 
See him; 934 K street 

ce & 

Edith Longstreet, the special concert 
entering upon a serics of several musicales of song and 
‘cello literature in New York with Marguerite Hall and 
Karl 
Miss Longstreet 


accompanist, 1s 


Grienauer as soloists. This is highly enjoyable to 


To the soloists also, Miss Longstreet 


being an unusually competent accompanist Sach, Handel 





Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Schubert, Cornelius, Fauré, Bem 
berg. Brahms, Hans Harthan, Sigurd Lie, and Coleridge 
Taylor are names upon the first program, indicating the 
class of work done 

te 


Prof. E. Emile Mori, the Washington vocal professor, 
has written the following operas: “The Secret of Japan,” 
a Japanese subject; one a Spanish subject, the plot from 
Cuba; “The Gordian Knot,” “Ulysses,” “Siberia,” “The 
Fountain of Youth,” and one found to be highly entertain 
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ing, “Mechanical Dolls He has also many compositions 
vocal and instrumental, and a rhapsody is popular. He is 
melodic, dramatic and est g It $s not ways that 
vocal teachers are so highly versed in music st ture, not 
to speak of “creation.” 

ce & 

Frank Gebest gave his rst pial re tal at the Washing 
ton Club Wednesday evening The following program w 
included (Julia Goodall was a pupil of Mr. Gebest, who 
later studied in Europe. Miss 1 npson is a member of a 
prominent choir here) 

Concerto in © major, Allegr con be ethover 
(With Second at Ace ‘ 
Songs— 

Nymphs and Shepherds < 

Standchen k Strauss 

Tell Me a Tale ice rvi 
Nocturne, D flat major Co iy 

lonaise, G shar; i C 
Kor we kowsky 
Scher zo—Spinniied { elssohn 
Violin— 

Adag ( ar 

Humore-ke rak 

Elfenta aure 
Etude 

Ricordar 

La Chasse iset 
Song, Heaven Ha 
Polonaise in | 

SJ eS 

Georgia } M t t t 1 c} $ work 
lone which w en ter I lowntown studio 
is in the Grin } g, the ‘ ( et, 118 N, I 

SS a 
Margaret | { paratt, nist ‘ [ ed t evening 
Ula Drew ig te tt New England Con 
servatory of Mi Phere e st with a Liszt pupil 
and was found unusually gift neg t of press no 
ces expresses a sti y fay { of Miss Up 
grafts playing She | { emble work 

n various towns of the « ry tern section She i 
engaged here in one of th f t private schools 
and no doubt will again be heard tside of it. Washing 
ton 18 in need of good 

ce & 

Fannie Gage, the pt t g this sea 
son as well as dk ‘ r WwW | being a member of 
the Ladies’ Vuart he tte er the direction of 
Herndon Morsell, w: r received last week 
in a local church concert y Ww e heard in the next 
Saengerbund concert. Mrs. Gage, w he Dalgleich, 
are attractive, in Rubinstei Ang xample Mrs 
Gage sang the solo offertory S 

tf & 

The MacReynolds-Koehle Music S give a piano and 
piano recital on the 24t! Beet romanze F major 
Moszkowski'’s “Frihlingsli Ri econd te, Schu 
mann’s “Nachsttick” and rhay ’ G r, and Wieni 
awski'’s “Polonaise Br nte é the Eugenie 
de Guerin, of Berlin, is s f \ n department to 
the late Friulein Koehte ry ano and 
violin are subjects taught 

tf €& 

A movement is on foot | te the ¢ ety un 
der new management and lead vith the M al Art 
Society, in a series of « rts t ther and separately 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightsor : ‘ elected chairman. and 
committees were formed t rry out t pr 

ce ft 

Fitzhugh Coyle Gold rough, t ' f w 
much has been said and writte: ‘ ble 
has graduated in his art in the Vix ( 

m German cities, been invited to make ert t et 
graduat on even | 
artist und been w sp 
! career for the y t 
— 

Thomas Evans Gre ep ( 
His opera cl } 

to give the next r t { ‘ | rary 
Katie Wilson Greene w { t the 
Raleigh Hotel December tt it 
lranceska Kaspar w sing K 
Stella Lipmann, pian 1M } embers f ‘ 
together ! Richmor ent Ww cy are 
favorites there DGAS HOM 
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AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, NOVEMBER 13, 19065. 


[Artists Sontemplating American engagements can secure valuable 
practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa 
tive of Tue Musica. Covarez.) 

“TURNING yesterday to Paris, the city of art, 
pleasure and light, the writer found scores 
upon scores of letters, telegrams, “petits-bleus,” 
invitations to musicales, concerts, receptions 
and teas awaiting him. The following, there- 
: fore, is but a hurried resume of what has trans- 
pired here, musically, since his arrival from New York, the 
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world city of the future 


ce & 


doors with an enthusiastic audience of students bent on 
hearing good singing and ’cello playing. Grace Whistler 
Misick was the singer, who charmed everybody with her 
sympathetic voice and artistic interpretations of English 
songs, i. e., songs in English, which were Gounod’s “O 
Divine Redeemer”; “Oh, for a Burst of Song,” Allitsen; 
and a group of three: “Bend Low, O Dusky Night,” Kroe- 
ger; “I Know a Lovely Garden” (with ‘cello obligato), Guy 
d’Hardelot; “Thy Name,” Wood. Edouard Delhaye (of 
the Lamoureux Orchestra), contributed some finely played 
‘cello selections from Popper, Saint-Saéns and Dankler, 
besides the obligato to Mrs. Misick’s songs. L. L. Ren- 
wick (organist of the American Church), played the piano 


Mme. Ed. Colonne also announces the first Thursday of 
each month as her reception day, and a number of special 
days with music. eS & 

At the Opéra Comique the premiére of “Miarka” has 
been given—with little success, according to some of the 
critics, and with pronounced success, if the word of others 
who attended the opera can be taken as a criterion. In 
such a case, the public, I believe, generally knows best—at 
least proves to be the winning party. 

ee 


Performances announced for this week at the Opéra 
Comique are: Monday, “Mignon” (Mlles. Miral, Angéle 
Pornot) ; Tuesday, “Miarka” (Madame Héglon, as guest; 
Marguerite Carré, Jean Périer); Wednesday, “Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame” (MM. Salignac, Fugére, Allard) ; 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” (Charlotte Wyns, MM. Léon Beyle, 
Dufranne); Thursday and Saturday, “Miarka”; Friday, 
“Louise” (debut of Mile. Demellier; Madame Cocyte, MM. 
Beyle and Dufranne). © 

At the Grand Opéra the week begins with “Samson et 
Dalila”; “La Maladetta,” ballet; Wednesday, “Faust”; Fri- 
day, “Le Freischiitz”; Coppélia,” ballet; Saturday, “Ro- 
méo et Juliette.” eS & 

The Opéra receipts during the month of October were 
291,369 francs for seventeen representations, being an aver- 
age of 17,139 francs for each performance. The favorite 
operas were “Faust,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Tannhauser” 
and “Armide” (with Mlle. Bréval). 

ce & 

Emile Bertin, the distinguished régisseur général of the 
Opéra Comique, and professor at the Consérvatoire, has 
resumed his classes and lessons in mise-en-scéne and ges 
ture this year at the Salle Pleyel in the rue Rochechouart 

ce & 

Léonard Broche will teach singing and operatic reper 
toire at the Salle Erard Saturday afternoons and Tuesday 
mornings, in place of Wednesdays as announced 

=e <= 


Madame de Faye-Jozin is 





At the Théater du Chate 
let Edouard Colonne di- 
rected his orchestral con- 
cert as Sunday 
afternoons. The program 
comprised a Beethoven se- 
ries—the symphony “Ero- 
ica,” fourth concerto for 
piano (brilliantly executed 
by Louis Diéner), and six 
lieder, Gellert, 
sung by Jan Reder. Why 
Henri Rabaud should have 
chosen these religious songs 
for orchestration, it would 
be difficult to say, as nothing 
is gained for them in their 
new garb. Other numbers 
on the program were the 
‘Carnaval Romain” over- 
ture of Berlioz; “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” by Saint-Saéns, 


usual 





poems of 


and a new composition 
by Périlhou—a ballad for 
flute, harp and orchestra, 
the flute part well played 
by M. Blanquart. The per- 
formance of this novelty 
gave much pleasure ‘to the 
vast audience. 
eS & 

The Lamoureux concert 
at the Nouveau Théater 
under direction of Camille 
Chevillard, also drew a full house. On the program were 
the “Manfred” overture of Schumann; César Franck’s D 
minor symphony; the overture to “Der Freischiitz”; a 
“Capriccio,” by Rimsky-Korsakow; fragments from Ber- 
lioz’s “Roméo et Juliette,” and the introduction to the 
third act of “Lohengrin.” 

eS & 

At the Théater Marigny, in the Champs-Elysée, M. Le 
Rey conducted the orchestra and presented an attractive 
program, including Miles. Jeanne Leclerc, Jeanne Benda 
and Antoinette Lamy, as the soloists. 

Ze & 

For the benefit of “L’Assistance Immediate” a gala mati- 
nee performance of Halévy’s opera, “La Juive,” was given 
at the Trocadéro, with Minnie Tracey in the role of 
Rachel; M. Ansaldy, as Eléazer; Mme. Fournier de Nocé, 
Eudoxie; M. Andrieux, Leopold; M. Saint-Jean, Ruggi- 
ero; and M. Vérin as Cardinal Brogni. The chorus 
of forty and an orchestra of fifty members were under 
direction of M. Koderic. 

ce ze 

In the evening the second of this years’ Students’ Ate- 
lier Reunions took place at the Vitti Academy in the 
Boulevard Montparnasse. The atelier was filled to the 





Tue ARENA THearre at Beziers—“Les Heretigurs” Bernc Perrormep 


accompaniments very acceptably. The Rev. Mr. Beach 
chose “Touching and Adorning” as his subject for an ad- 
dress. At the conclusion of the meeting, Ellen Beach Yaw 
(although not on the program), favored the students with 
a brilliant aria, not, however, in the style of church or 
religious singing. Miss Yaw sang the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé” with pleasing execution, followed by an aria 
from “Rigoletto.” These student gatherings will be held 
every Sunday night during the winter. 
& 


Tonight, Monday, the first of two concerts will be given 

by Elisabeth Delhez, a singer, at the Salle Pleyel. 
e & 

Tomorrow afternoon Adelina Patti will be heard in 
conjunction with a number of artists at the Théater du 
Chatelet. The concert is to be given for a charitable pur- 
pose. 

All the Paris vocal and instrumental teachers have now 
returned to town and resumed their lessons. 

ze & 

Madame Roger-Miclos, whose recent marriage to Louis 
Charles Battaille was announced in Tae Musicat Courter, 
has just issued “At Home” cards for first and third Thurs- 
days of the month. 


already actively at work 

with her pupils in solfége, 
piano and harmony, at her 
residence in the rue Saint 
Lazare. 


eS & 
Edmond Hertz, the pian 


ist and teacher, has re 
moved to 43 rue Washing 
ton 

eS & 
Marguerite Martini will 





continue her “auditions” 
this year on the first and 
third Thursdays of each 


month Det_m A-Heipe 


VON KLENNER PUPILS’ 
RECITAL. 
ATHERINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER 
gave the first of her series 
of monthly pupil recitals for 
the season, Saturday even- 
ing, November 18 To one 
who thoroughly appreciates 
the value of the best possi 
ble care of that most beau 
tiful instrument, the human 
voice, the recital was highly 
satisfactory. Being the pos 
sessor of a voice of unusual 
brilliancy, the stage, of 
course, presents magnificent 
opportunities to Madame von Klenner, and New York, and, 
indeed, America, is to be congratulated that one so gifted 
should elect to give her time and genius to teaching 
That she has developed the highest possibilities of the 
greatest known method of voice training (the Viardot 
Garcia) was unfailingly shown by a number of her pupils 
on this occasion. Prefacing the program with a few ex 
planatory remarks, Madame von Klenner asked the audi 
ence to be thoroughly critical as far as her work was 
concerned. Excellent numbers were given in French, Ital 
ian, German and English, Madame von Klenner is not 
only a clever teacher, but being a woman of broad, gen 
eral culture and possessing a charming personality she 
gains without effort the love and confidence of her pupils, 
while her ingenuity in perceiving the temperament and 
character of each particular one, enables her to arouse 
ambition and enthusiasm for work. The earnest pupil 
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finds a vital economy of time in beginning with Madame 
von KJjenner, as mistakes are corrected at the outset, which 
might later cost the pupil years of work. 

The program follows: 


Trio—The Chorister . Sullivan 


Misses Welker, Wade and Noble. 





Die Lotusblume Schumann 
RR SRI: wos ccvevcadccvepesesccccscvecncoccevecesseeel Ronald 
My Heart is Singing ............- Gertrude Sans Souci 
DOES 0b 66s Kdontenencnonsees senccecesenoesene . Wekerlin 
Mrs. J. F. Garrisor 
Mages. «ccccscesice poe 000s0006s006se 600s bkenonnteenenne Tosti 
Misses Wade and Weees 
Chwse 000 POU Bietibe ccc cccccencccccccccccccecsccess Massenct 
Pourquoi, rester Seulette — . Saint-Saens 
Mrs. Myles Standish 
The Minor Chord pesece . Mager 
Good Night ........+++- oseee Nevin 
Martha Noble. 
When I Know That Thou Art With Me..........sceceeeees Abt 
Miss Wade and George Brengel 
Widmung ..... Schumanr 
Rose Softly Blooming : see Spohr 
Isabel Woodruff 
Trios— 
My Native Land . Lassen 
Spring Song sinwecedtebe ; 60 Weil 
Misses Drake, Nocera and Noble 
Aria—Carmen eveooscs : Bizet 
Helene Wade 
Geese ccccccccccceses Hawley 
Frihlingsnacht .......... . Bohm 
Bessie Wright. 
Les Cavaliers ....... ond Brahms-V iardét 
Misses Breen and Welker 
Minuet ...... beadene ; Boccherin» 
Misses Welker, Wade and Nobile 
Je suis Titania—Mignon Proc! 
Agnes Breen. 
Theme and Variations Proct 
Lillie May Welker 


While it was not my intention to mention any particular 
number from the program, I feel that justice would 
hardly be done either teacher or pupil did I fail to men 
tion the excellent rendition of a most difficult “Theme and 
Variations,” by Lillie May Welker. Her voice retained a 
remarkably pure, smooth tone throughout the difficult pas 
sages, which be possible through a 
correct teaching of a perfect method. 


yet 


a result could only 
Uta L. Bass, 
(Mrs. James Madison Bass) 


President of the Texas Woman's Press Association. 


F. C. Goldsborough's Playing. 


are some Berlin press notices of the young Am 
Goldsborough : 


ERE 


erican violinist, 


Mr. Goldsborough charmed with his beautiful tone and soulful 
interpretations.—National Zeitung 

The style in which be played his program gave evidence of no 
little talent. The tone is agreeable, the passage work flowing and 


the cantabile soulful.—Berliner Morgenpost 


Played the Tschaikowsky concerto with a strong tone, and ener 
getic style of bowing, and not without a certain temperamental 
swing in the interpretation Berliner Bérsen Zeitung 

A truly able violinist with a respectable amount of technical 


knowledge to his credit He distinguished himself by his warm 


and great cantabile.—Vossische Zeitung 


Showed by his playing of Bruch’s G minor concerto that he has 
technical finish 
Ber 


important amount of 


a soft and pleasing 


already in his possession an 
He the adagi 
liner Bérsen Courier. 


also produced in tone 


Succeeded in his endeavor to justly interpret the compositions 


he played.—Freie Deutsche Presse 


Made an excellent impression Has a very facile and quick lift 


of hand, and a fiect bow arm. He also has dash and go. In the 
Ries suite in G he displayed much variety of style. He draws 
a beautiful tone of considerable volume and penetrating power. I 


have seldom heard the “Perpetual Motion” played with such a ter- 
rific tempo. Personally 1 prefer it somewhat slower, but played as it 
was by him it cannot fail to produce a big effect.—Berlin Corre 


spondence of Musical Courier. 


HASLAM 


Professeuc de Chant. 
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ICAL COURIER. 


CARL’S ORGAN CONCERT. 


CHOIR of trombones from the New York Philhar 


monic Orchestra, and Rollie Borden-Low, 
assisted William C. Carl at the organ concert in the “Old 
First” 
It was the second in the series for this autumn and the 
113th organ concert that Mr. C; that 
The trombone players performed five of the 
that 
when a sister or 
the 
that 


soprano, 


Presbyterian Church, Tuesday night of last week 


arl has given in his 
toric church 
old German chorales 
Bethichem, Pa., 
away. Even in 
Christians 


comfort 


are used by the Moravians at 
brother of the sect passes 
death religion of these remarkable 
fill 
catch a glimpse of the veil that 
separates the rid Be 
sides the funeral chorales, the trombonists played Luther's 
“A Mighty Fortress is Our God” 


ster mornings 


has a beauty must the mourners with 


and help them to 


material we from what is beyond 


impressive and an ancient 
chorale performed Ea 

Mrs. Low sang a recitative and aria from Gluck's “Al- 
*rof. Julius Hey, 
The 


beautifully and sang throughout 


ceste,” which was arranged for her by | 
with whom Mrs. Low studied the past two summers 
singer phrased the music 
with the 
that only the musician is enabled to grasp the complexities 
of the 

Mr. ¢ 


usual, he 


authority of an artist This number is so difficult 


score 
masterly, and, as 
that 
“Pastoral 


ot 


the evening was 
that 
The 


is truly descriptive 


aris part im 
the 


concert of 


Mr. Car 


relieves an 
, 

Klein, 

spot 


wave listeners variety 


organ monotony by 


arranged by an ideal 
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showed what 
the 


and 


in nature The “Fantaisie,” by Saint-Saéns 
a virtuoso can perform with “quick” 
The wedding music by Dubois was charming, 


hearing it one wonders why church organists continue to 


music at organ 


atter 


give us hackneyed numbers at the nuptial ceremony. The 
Guilmant “Morceau Symphonique,” for trombone and or 
gan, was another number that was worth hearing and 


worthy of repetition The concert was impressively closed 
with the finale from the “Easter” by Fischer, ar 
ranged for the trombone and organ 
better, and his endeavor to make these 
tional, once more addressed the congregation and described 
the old music used by the Moravians in the quaint town of 
Bethlehem, Pa. where the Bach Festivals have been held 
lt is in this work that Mr. Carl is doing a real service to 


concerto, 
Mr. Carl never played 


concerts educa- 


Mme. SAMAROFF 


Direction of J. E. FRANCKE 
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the community. Unfortunately, there is not room in the 
hurch for all the people who would attend these interest 


ing evenings. Tuesday night many stood throughout the 
oncert. 
assisted 


Mr. C 
Albert Gregorowich Jan 


Last evening at the third concert arl was 
by Kathrin Hilke, 
polski, baritone 


The program is reproduced herewith 


soprano, and 


Rive-Hing's Chopin Recital. 





ULIE RIVE-KING is giving Chopin recitals this sea 
son, and there is a demand for this celebrated artist 
from clubs everywhere. Another criticism is appended 

At last a Chopin player From myriads {f pianists of both 
sexes, who, animated by the conceit of being Cl n interpreters 
annually make unsafe the concert rooms with their sted and 
sentimental nocturnes, ballades and waltecs, Madame Rive-King a 
pears plastically as an artist of the very first rank. 1 seldom have 
met with an artist in the concert room whose individuality is 

re sharply outlined In the same a ght name Carrefie, 
but where she frequently gives free rein to her temperament, Mad 
ame Rive-King’s playing breathes classic repose and nobility, not 
withstanding the grandeur of conception and fercenes {f enthusi 
as™ Of sentimentality, not a trace l can we understand that 
Theodore Thomas again and again invited such an artist t 

perate with him in his concerts Her ying exact met his 
lemands regarding rhythm and nobility {f conceptiot not t men 
tion technical ability But what an « ous finish there is in 
the technic of this womas What as ! g cer ya pow st 
mn her runs of scales, thirds ar ctaves Arpege) av ing 

nal beauty, staccatos as though chisele in marble ce s of ef 
rancing sweetness, masterful treatment f the . s a v¥ { 
singing tone Il find it difficult to s y words w hic 

sstice to the enormous abilities of : 

The program was one f unusual + © The ! r fa 
tasie by ©) mn was follows y tw f har; 
and ( major whose poetic beauty ' fir 4 a forn roduced 
an electrical effect Then f wed the t ade in A flat i the ¢ 

arp minor acherz really heron a even " ‘ ate 
rhythm and noble conceptior { “ by the heres ‘ as ¢f 
sponse to an en ( I f wed 
ect of fn lert acle : { ‘ ' K 
and) «6gracetu compositor by the ' t : er ed Bubbling 
pring a transcription f Straues walts Vienna Bonbor “ 
wveltics, Debussy's Arabesq uc « I M ignonne al 
iano pieces which displayed the virtuce achievements of the per 

rmer in brightest rays A last rd { pia 

mpositions f which | select cs ally f : f 
he Saint-Saens transcriptions ft Gluck'’s Ak t fragment ‘ 
he d’Albert Garolte and Musett 

It is permitted a few a retur 
the fullness of their streng afte : ~ year 
Madame Rive King is one f the « nt nceptior a jl wi 

ared with me the pr eg f tening to her cannot f 
in the hope that this artist, now that sh 2 returned 

blic life, may be permitt t mg retain her pos M 
waukee Herol October a , Translat 


Pugno's Second Recital. 
ESTERDAY sday November 28 


Raoul Pugno gave his second recital in Mendelssohn 


afternoon (Tu 


Hall The French pianist p iyed the folk wirg numbers 
nate lL) minor [ : N Kecthover 
nate, © sharp, minor He 

Faschingsschwank aus Wier ant 

Fantasie, © major, of is Schubert 
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Brooxtys, November 25, 1905. 
OCIETY is planning a royal welcome to Madame 
Wy Gadski and Ellison van Hoose when they come to 
Brooklyn, Friday, December 1, to sing under the 
zuspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
The great German soprano is one of the few singers in the 
world who combines youth with consummate art. Hardly 
out cf her teens when she was first heard in opera, she has 
developed, after an experience of some ten years, into a 
noble interpreter, and a noble woman as well. The domes- 
tic life of an artist need not concern the public, but never- 
theless the hearts of the great mass of people go out to the 
womanly woman, who is as beautiful in the home circle 
a8 she is charming before the footlights. 

Van Hoose is another artist whom the American people 
delight to honor. He is a manly singer, with a ringing, 
pure tenor voice. He, too, is an interpreter of high rank, 
and so music lovers may look forward to Friday night as 
a rare gala occasion. The reception to these artists is not 
to be an exclusive affair. All persons who attend the con- 
cert are invited to adjourn to the chapel of the Temple 
after the last number and meet Madame Gadski and Mr. 
van Hoose. The two committees for the social part of 
the evening have been arranged as follows: 


Tue Lapres’ Reception ComMITTEE. 


Mrs. A. A. Low. 

Mrs, E. H. Litchfield 

Mrs. A. Augustus Healy 
Mrs. Carll H. De Siiver 
Mrs. H. ic. Dreier. 

Mary Bensen. 

Katherine E. Dreier. 

Mrs. James Hewlett 

Mrs. Reese F. Alsop. 

Mary Hunter 

Mrs. Arnold G. Dana 

Mrs. S. V. White. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan. 

Mrs. Henry R. Mallory. 
Mrs. J. Elliot Langstaff 
Mrs. John E. Leech 

Mrs. Samuel Bowne Duryea 
Mrs. James Townsend Russell. 
Mrs. Samuel Doughty 

Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis 
Mrs. Charles N. Judson 
Mrs. Walter S. Brewster. 
Mrs. Truman J. Backus. 
Ellen Yale Stevens. 

Mrs. Martin W. Littleton. 
Mrs. Powell M. Palmer 
Mrs. Willard Bartlett 

Mrs. Carl Goepel 

Alice L 
Mrs. Edward M Bowman. 
Mrs. Julian D. Fairchild 
Mrs. Martin Joost. 

Mrs. Alexander M. White, Jr 
Mrs. Adolph Goepel. 

Mrs. David A. Boody 

Mrs. Sanford H. Steele. 


Fowlet 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Frank Healy. 

Perlee V. Jervis. 
Paul Flynn Swett. 
Arthur B. Kinsolving. 
George H. Prentiss. 
Samuel A. Baldwin. 
Charles B. Hewitt. 
John Hyatt Brewer. 
E. Le Grand Beers. 
Thomas B. Hewitt. 
G. W. Rasch. 

George W. Chauncey. 
Henri Werlemann. 
St. Clair McKelway. 
J. Van Buren Thayer. 
Camden C. Dike. 
Mrs. Clarence W. Seamans. 
Mrs. Francis Eames. 

Mrs. Hosmer B. Parsons. 
Mrs. Frank M. Lupton. 
Marion J. Terry. 

Mrs. Thomas Prosser. 
Mrs. Otto Heinigke. 

Mrs. Cortland Myers. 

Mrs. Calvin E. Hull. 

Mrs. Alexander Robb. 
Mrs. Wilford Watters. 
Mrs. H. P. Dewey. 

Mrs. C. R. Hetfield. 

Mrs. William S. Packer. 
Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy. 
Mrs. Frank Day Tuttle. 


GENTLEMEN'S Receprion CoM MITTEE. 


A. Augustus Healy. 

H. E. Dreier. 

Hon. Martin W. Littleton. 

Rev. Reese F. Alsop, D. D. 

Edward H. Litchfield. 

Perlee V. Jervis. 

John E. Leech, 

J. Elliot Langstaff, M. D 

Carl Goepel. 

John Van Buren Thayer. 

E..Le Grand Beers. 

Julian D. Fairchild. 

Adolph Goepel. 

Hon. David A. Boody. 

Frank Healy. 

Edward M. Bowman. 

Hosmer B. Parsons. 

Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D. D. 

Charles N. Judson. 

John Hyatt Brewer. 

Rev. James Townsend Russell 

G. William Rasch. 

Rev. Paul F. Swett. 

The list of arias and songs that Madame Gadski and Mr. 
Van Hoose will sing is nothing less than extraordinary. 
Both have included American composers in their numbers. 
Madame Gadski is to sing Van der Stucken’s effective “Oh, 
Come With Me in the Summer Night,” and Arthur Foote’s 
“Irish Folk Song.” Mr. Van Hoose’s last group of songs 
includes one by William G. Hammond, a resident of Brook- 


lyn, and H. T. Burleigh, an Afro-American, who lives in 


Manhattan. The order of the program will be: 
Duo— 

Micaela and Don Jose, “Carmen”......... ..- Bizet 

Madame Gadski and Mr. Van Hoose 
I Gina dte ihe cn he earns one dando die aeheed Schumann 
Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen......... adie bdosbade Franz 
RA GB c bcdwdnmcencanédncdocccce seacvageésopeeean 
PoebGatmemmeelt occ csccccccsecccces Brahms 
PEE, .cucavcnencecesneebadteces veg Schubert 
Madame Gadski 

EE ‘wcdeevaddevetgeovcsatevese .--Alex von FPielitz 
Gee 5 Cia ces 600s ededeess Magdalen S. Worden 


Wie sollten wir gcheim sie halten Richard Strauss 
Mr. Van Hoose 
“Oh Come With Me in the Summer Night”. .F 


Traum durch die Dammerung 


Van der Stucker 
Richard Strauss 


-Cornelia Rider Possart 


PRE ccastbdudcteewccess 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes... .Reynaldo Hahr 
ee ncn c5e dass cent ..-Arthur Foote 
Madame Gadski 
WE Sadia denedetbden oe caneses bearbeen H. T. Burleigh 
Love’s Springtime Swonees ‘ ..William G. Hammond 
Come to the Garden............ Mary Turner Salter 
Actumm Somg .....ccccccccces — Mary Turner Salter 
Mr. Van Hoose 
Der Engel Wagner 
BOD <cccscccccccces Wagner 
Wagner 


Schlummerlied Poaveccs 
Madame Gadski 


Duo— 
Elizabeth and Tannhauser. 
Madame Gadski and Mr 
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By playing a fragment of a quartet by Frederick A 
Stock, the Kneisel Quartet showed once more that they 
are on the lookout for novelties, but in all humility might 
we ask, why the whole of the work was not played? The 
Brooklyn Institute is justified in demanding short pro 
grams, but there are times when, for art’s sake, the rule 
might be relaxed. The scherzo played from Mr. Stock’'s 
quartet in C minor, still in manuscript, pulsates with 
vitality and interest. By all means let us have the entire 
quartet at one of the concerts this season. The concert 
was given in Association Hall Thursday evening, and the 
list of works played were Haydn’s quartet in D major, a 
trio for two violins and viola by Dvorak, and two solos for 
‘cello by Dvorak. The soloist was Alwin Schroeder. An 
evening of delightful music delightfully played 
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Mary Theresa Pearl Craigie, who is known to the world 
of literature as John Oliver Hobbes—what does she know 
about Brahms? The brilliant novelist, who is now with 
us, will deliver a special lecture before the Brooklyn In 
stitute Thursday evening, December 7, and her topic will 
be “The Artists’ Life—Balzac, Brahms, Turner.” 

oe = 


William G. Hammond, organist 
of the First Reformed Church, corner of Seventh avenue 
and Carroll street, arranged an excellent program for the 
concert at the church Tuesday night for the benefit of the 
music fund. Mr. Hammond was assisted by the quartet 
choir—Ethel Crane, Marie Adele Stillwell, Benjamin M 
Case and Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall. Mr. Case sang 
two of Mr. Hammond's songs, “To My First Love” and 
“Love’s Springtime.” Miss Stillwell, the contralto, also 
sang two of Mr. Hammond's songs, “Cloud Shadows” and 
“Recompense,” and Miss Crane, the soprano, was likewise 
heard in two of Mr. Hammond's clever compositions, “Re- 


Act Il from “Tannhauser” . Wagner 


Van Hoose 


and musical director 
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| MARIE @ NICHOLS, 


Violinist, 


Whose success last season was so 
pronounced, will play Sixty Con- 
certs this season. 
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member Me” and “My First Thought of You.” For his 
solo Dr. Marshall sang “She Alone Charmeth My sad- 
ness,” from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” Mr. Hammond 
played all the accompaniments, and as a solo Nevin's 
“Water Nymph.” Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” was sung 
as the second part of the program, under Mr. Hammond's 
leadership. 
eS = 

Marie Maurer, of the former German Opera régime, and 
now a teacher in the New York German Conservatory of 
Music, is actively interested in the concert that is to be 
given in Association Hall Monday evening, December 4. 
for the benefit of the German Congregational Lutherar. 
Church. 
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[he Brooklyn Institute announces three dramatic read 
ings by George Riddle at Association Hall Saturday, Dx 
cember 9, Saturday, December 16, and Friday, December 
22. Mr. Riddle will read “The Lady of Lyons,” and the 
different scenes from Buiwer's play are to be enlivened 
with music by an orchestra, from the works of Suppe, 
Wagner and Chopin. Macbeth and a miscellaneous pr 
gram are promised for the other two evenings. 

@e & 

Another month is gone and soon another year will be 
past, and what has been done about the new Academy of 
Music? If the millionaires refuse to give any more toward 
the fund, and if the men and women in the $100,000 class 
are equally indifferent, why not try a popular subscription 
by the people. Grant's Tomb on the Riverside drive, the 
Washington Arch in Manhattan, and the pedestal for the 
Statue of Liberty were erected through subscriptions from 
dimes to a few dollars up. The Borough of Brooklyn has 
a population of 1,400,000 people. Among these 1,400,000 
there must be 100,000 who would gladly give $5 apiece; 
that would mean $500,000, about what is lacking to com 
plete the fund of $1,250,000 

ea & 

Besides the December concerts under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute the following events are announced: Sam 
uel A. Baldwin's composition concert, Monday night, De 
cember 4, Historical Hall; Brooklyn Apollo Club, Decem 


ber 5, at Association Hall; Chaminade Club concert, De 
cember 12, Pouch Gallery; Brooklyn Amateur Musical 
Club, Heights Casino 
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Emma Squire, a pupil of Shanna Cumming, is to give a 
song recital at Miss Squire's residence, 88 Hancock street, 


next Tuesday evening 
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The choir of the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. 
corner Lafayette avenue, gave a concert for the benefit of 
the Memorial Hospital in the chapel of the church Thurs 
day evening, November 23. Mrs. Albert E. Chandler, so 
Mary Mitchell, alto; J Janeski, 
tenor; James F. Nuno, bass, sang solos, duets, two quar 
tets. and encores, receiving much applause. Mary Henry 
violinist, played solos, and the obligato to the closing num 
ber, the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” A large audience at- 
tended, and a substantial sum was realized for the charity 
The concert was under the direction of F. W. Riesberg. 
The choir was after 


prano; Porter Lester 


the organist and musical director 
ward entertained at supper 


Pascal to Give a Recital. 


ULIAN PASCAL, who numbers many distinguished 
men and women in New York society among his 
patrons, is to give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall Monday 
afternoon, December 4. During the past summer this 
gifted pianist was engaged by Mrs. Vanderbilt to play at 
“The Breakers,” in Mrs. Fish and other 
women of social distinction 


Newport; by 


| @eusw VAN HOOSE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PUGNO’S FIRST RECITAL. 


AOUL PUGNO, the popular French pianist, gave his 


first recital at Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday after 





noon, November 23. This was the program 
Prelude et Fugue, F minor Bac 
Gigue, B flat major Bac 
Prelude et Fugue, D major Ba 
Concerto Italien Bac 
Allegro animat Andante molto expressi I s grocoso 
Gavotte, G major le la sth Suite) Har 
Gigue, G minor (de la oth Suite Han 
Les Roseant Couper 
Le Reveil Marti: Coupe 
Prelude Ramea 
Comante Rameau 
Le Rappe!l des Oiseant Ramea 
Piece, A major Scarla 
Moderato de Sonate, | ajor Para 
Sixth Sonate, Paradic 
Andante Varié, F minor Hay 
Rondo, A minor M 7 
Sonate, D major Mora 
Allegr Adagi Allegrett 
Alla Turca Mozart 


Pugno’s rare mastery of every style and school of pia 


ism has been too often set forth in these columns to need 


any further elucidation today When Pugno plays, the 
critic has but to lay his pen aside and to admire, and how 
much more is this the case with the mere reporter who 


goes to a concert to enjoy, and to note the pleasure of the 


audience, but never by any chance to criticise. What sort 
of artist is above criticism if not Pugno? What must a 
pianist do and be, in order to escape the snarling and 


snapping at his heels of the half dozen or so picayune qu 


drivers who practice the choice profession of “music criti 
New York Her 
the Evening Ma 


Excepting the 
if z 
Post 
Progre Ssivo 


cism” in our daily papers? 
News, the 
Telegram and the 


ald, the Daily Evening 
Italiano, what 


the Evening 


must Pugno's sensations be when he reads in the New 
York daily papers the accounts of his public performances 
here It is to cry, but somebody who knows says that 
Pugno laughs, irrespective of whatever the criticisin” 


might happen to be, good, bad or indifferent 


In the program of last Thursday, Pugno was delightf 
in each and every number ind charmed his hearers 
throughout the entire list with his limitless resources of 
tone, touch and accents, and his unfailing musicianship | 


imagination. He was made the recipient of a well carne 
d had t 


calls and encores 


ovation, an pay for his popularity with liberal re 


Compositions by Mrs. Freer. 
LEANOR EVEREST FREER 


pieces have been favorably reviewed in Tue Mt 


whose songs and p:ano 


Courter, has just put out some further products of her 
fertile pen, and they reveal a perceptible growth in the 
largeness and significance of Mrs. Freer’s musical utter 
ances. “Five Songs to Spring” (published by William A 
Kaun Music Company, Milwaukee) is a series of 

lyrics, instinct with poetry, and fine harmonic perception 
The voice part is never asked to do the impossible, nor 
does it serve mercly as an obligato to the accompaniment 
defects to be found in some of the songs of many t our 
most famous composers today. The Freer “Spring Songs 


and detailed analysis will 


ited 


not help their cause one half as much as an carne 
themselves A separate 


must be heard to be appreci: 
t appe il 


to singers to examine the songs 
No. § (also published by Kaun), cor 


taims two songs 


opus, 


“The Shepherdess” and “There a Woman Like a Dew 
drop.” Both of them are ingratiating lyrics, well con 
ceived and of fine musical facture They sl d have 
exceptional vogue with recitalists in search of “grate! 

A “Lyric Intermezzo” for piano, and a “Rond 


novelties 
for piano (Kaun) complete the list of new Freer publica 


tions 


Bispham will sing the following ten Freer songs at } 
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only Chicago recital, on December 3 “The World Beau 





tiful,” “Before the The Harvest Moor “My Gar 
les Tk the Wind \ Kis “Circe,” \ 
lear ‘A Greel F wit 
Kneisel Quartet Opening Concert. 
7". Kneisel Quartet, now permanent residents of New 
y rk pene 1 their local sea n on Tuesday evening 
Nove ber 21 at M lelsso) Hall, before the usual large 
ind appr tive a ence Che gr iw le up of 
Beethoven's | r rtet, op. oS; Sa Sat harac 
terist septet | 5, tor trumpet, tw v = } 
rabass and piano, and Scl a1 wrt " . 
sting player vere Ad he Dut tr | I 
Manoly, contraba nd Harold Randolph, pia 
The 0 sartet has acquired a high degree of | nical and 
sical finish by virtue of faithf reheat ‘ 1 cor 
ntious attention to det {f phra g la tuatior 
ind these qualities were a nin full vidence t the pei 
ng concert last week The perf gave the te 
ers much pleasure, as manifested | wart pplause 
The Beethoven quartet is a dull work, probably a prac 
tice” opus, written by the mposer the f } viedge 
that he was not being 1 pted | ‘ t Dhe 
pening movement especially 1 flerably tonous 
The Schumann quartet needs no d t t ally 
tells its own lovely tal 
Saint-Saér septet is one of the most erest m 
p tions presented New York f t » t 
Saens genius r y reve | tl ! fe | 
ty of noble 1 te eas, | end ree 
n instrumental com! ition and ntrapuntal sh } 
never failing rhythn and me lic cl n The work 
written for a Parisian n il b called tl ly pet 
d Saint-Saéns himself was the pia play remb 
M. Dubois did |} part wit ext ‘ re t ‘ wa 
ft, pliable tone and fine tact in dynam Harold Ran 
lolph is one of the best ensemble pianists heard in these 
rts for many a n t ttl gh work ij t t held 
! means unfar { He ha pm 
} | tech . ; ' 


HE Apollo ¢ b, of Bostor pened it ‘ N 
vember 15, wit tdward | n, ter is soloist 


wing ents on Mr. Joh 


work 
Mr. lohr be ‘ ely . 
fr ’ La 
ed. he on ' < ‘ 
rasted gs t b ‘ to ¢ 
a { f 
S oe t y 
‘ Mi ' r 
ng voice. —Da H 
e Handel and Haydn § {1 ¢ engage 
Mr John for their February « cert wit bam d 
the Festival Orchestra of Boston ive { ured | 
ervices f the pring tour Re le t 1 ree nu 
‘ of the chor eties m the ty B m ha 
hooked him f their winter concert 
A Splendid Technic. 
(From a Chicago Exchange 


Na wager w th her father. in wt h the stake wa } 
new plat und a year at Cc) 74 ! ] college 


Alice Isemingert the eightec far | la whiter t ¢ ‘ { 
the best to do farmers in t v roke t record |} 
isking and cribbing 130 bushel! hetw ; 


and sunset 
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a ed with Orphens « ciety, Buffale 
Broockiya tnetitute, New York Oratorio Society 
And OCceolli« Soctete, Reston. 
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AMERICAN TOUR, OCTOBER TO APRIL 


New York Symphony Orchestra, New York, Felix Weingartner, Conductor, Feb.4 and 
Orchestra, Chicago, Felix Weingartner, Conductor, Jan. 21 
ttsburg Orchestra, Pittsburg, Feb. 2-3 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, March 23-24 


F. WIGHT NEUMANN, "ssscer, timsan tan, Chicare 
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MUSIC FOR THE COMING MONTH. 


Wednesday evening, November 29—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, November 29—Edwin Grasse (violin) 
recital, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Thursday evening, November 30—Kubelik recital, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Thursday evening, November 30—(special performance) 
Opera, Metropolitan Opera House. 

Friday afternoon, December 1—New York Philharmonic 
public rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, December 1—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Friday evening, December 1—Gadski-Van Hoose recital, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Friday evening, December 1—Charity Concert, Nesmith 
Mansion, Brooklyn. 

Saturday morning, December 2—Harriet Ware's subscrip- 
tion recital, Ardsley Hall, Central Park West and 
Ninety-second street. 

Saturday afternoon, December 2—Kubelik, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday afternoon, December 2—Opera, Metropolitan Op- 





era House. 

Saturday evening, December 2—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Saturday evening, December 2—New York Philharmonic 
concert, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, December 3—Concert in aid of German 
Hospital, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, December 3—Popular concert, Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 

Sunday evening, December 3—Concert Musicians’ Protective 
Union, Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn. 

Monday evening, December 4—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Monday evening, December 4—Samuel A. Baldwin's com- 
position concert, Historical Hall, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday afternoon, December 5—Pugno recital, Mendels- 
sohn Hall. 

Tuesday afternoon, December 5—Severn lecture recitai, 131 
West Fifty-sixth street. 

Tuesday evening, December 5—Carl organ concert, “Old 
First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street. 

Tuesday evening, December 5—Banks Glee Club, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Wednesday evening, December 6—Musurgia concert, 
Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” Carnegie Hall. 

Wednesday evening, December 6—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Thursday evening, December 7—Marum Quartet concert, 
Cooper Union. 

Thursday evening, December 7—Elsa Breidt’s concert, as- 
sisted by New York Symphony Orchestra, Mendels- 
sohn Hall. 





United States and Canada. 1905-06. 


Thursday evening, December 7—Boston Symphony concert, 
Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, December 8—Special oratorio concert, 
“Elijah,” Tali Esen Morgan director, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, December 8—Adele Margulies Trio con- 
cert, Mendelssohn Hall. 

Friday evening, December 8—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Friday evening, December 8—Boston Symphony concert, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Saturday afternoon, December 9—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday afternoon, December 9—Boston Symphony mat- 
inee, Carnegie Hall. 

Saturday evening, December 9—Opera (popular prices), 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 9—New York Oratorio So- 
ciety concert, Beethoven’s Mass in D, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday afterneon, December 10—New York Symphony 
Concert, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, December 10—Popular concert, Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Monday morning, December 11—Bagby Musicale, Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Monday evening, December 11—Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert, Carnegie Hall. 

Monday evening, December 11—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Tuesday evening, December 12—New York Symphony 
concert, Carnegie Hall. 

Tuesday evening, December 12—Chaminade Club concert, 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday evening, November 12—Kneisel Quartet, Mendels- 
sohn Hall. 

Tuesday evening, December 12—Scott Wheeler organ re- 
cital, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

Wednesday evening, December 13—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Thursday morning, December 14—Haarlem Philharmonic 
musicale, Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday evening, December 14—Musical Art Society con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall. 

Thursday evening, December 14—Rubinstein Club concert, 

Waldorf-Astoria. 

Thursday evening, December 14—Emma Eames concert, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn. 

Friday afternoon, December 15—New York Philharmonic 
public rehearsal, Carnegie Hall. 

Friday evening, December 15—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Saturday afternoon, December 16—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 16—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 16—New York Philharmonic 
concert, Carnegie Hall 


MAUD POWELL 


Address: GODFREY TURNER, 117 West 95th Street, New York, or HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


Sunday afternoon, December 17—New York Symphony 
concert, Carnegie Hall. 

Sunday evening, December 17—Popular concert, Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Monday morning, December 18—Bagby musicale, Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Monday evening, December 18—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Tuesday afternoon, December 19—Severn lecture-recital, 
131 West Fifty-sixth street. 

Tuesday evening, December 19—New York Symphony 
concert, Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday evening, December 19—Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
concert, “The Messiah,” Baptist Temple, Brooklyn 
Wednesday evening, December 20—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Wednesday evening, December 20—Special concert in aid 
of suffering Italians in Calabria, Carnegie Hall 

Thursday evening, December 21—Russian Symphony con 
cert, Carnegie Hall 

Thursday evening, December 21—People’s Symphony con 
cert, Cooper Union. 

Thursday evening, December 21—Kneisel Quartet, Associa 
tion Hall, Brooklyn 

Friday evening, December 22—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Friday evening, December 22—People’s Symphony concert, 
Grand Central Palace. 

Saturday afternoon, December 23—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 23—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Saturday evening, December 23—People’s Symphony con 
cert, Carnegie Hall 

Sunday afternoon, December 24—Kubelik, Carnegie Hall 

Sunday evening, December 24—Popular concert, Metropoli 
tan Opera House. 

Monday evening, December 25—-Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

Tuesday afternoon, December 26—Gadski recital, Carnegie 
Hall. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 27—“The Messiah,” New 
York Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall 

Wednesday evening, December 27—Opera, Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Tuesday afternoon, December 28—Edwin Grasse’s (violin) 
recital, Mendelssohn Hall 

Thursday evening, December 28—Opera (special perform 
ance), Metropolitan Opera House 

Thursday evening, December 28—“The Messiah,” New 
York Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall 

Thursday evening, December 28—Kubelik, Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn. 

Friday evening, December 29—Opera, Metropolitan Opera 
House 
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LEADERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
AMUEL W. COLE, of Boston, is one of those who, 


realizing the difficulty, hardship even, of acquiring a 
musical education, is working like several persons to do his 
share toward making the art more possible for the rising 
generation. He works incessantly, winter and summer, to 
this end. 

For instance, he has charge of the People’s Choral Union 
in Boston, outside of school work. These are now rehears- 
ing under Mr. Cole's “Elijah” for the annual 
concert next spring, and Gounod’s “Gallia” for the mid- 
miscellaneous numbers, the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” 


direction 


several 
“Naaman” 


winter concert; also 


“Damascus March,” from 


from “The Messiah”; “Crossing the Bar,” by Barnby, to 
be given unaccompanied; the “Recessional,” by Schnecker, 
and “Thanks, Grateful Thanks,” &c. For the 200th an 


niversary of the incorporation of the town of Brookline an 


important program was given by 120 singers from the 360 
High School musicians (chosen only through lack of room 
Nine hundred 
of Ninth, 


scholars 


upon the platform for the entire number) 
children in the audience 

and Seventh grades, and High School 
chorus and orchestra united in four-part har 
Of these, it is vouched 
not singing 
the extent to which 


public school were 
Eighth 
Audience, 
mony in certain choral numbers 
for, there 
rectly and in tune. 


of the 


not six who were cor 
This is to show 
once so called “impossible” 
been carried. Governor Guild took pains to compli 
n.ent the school music work in his speech, and to encour 
age the advancement of that new 
book, including college songs of new and advanced litera 
ture, has been introduced into the Dedham schools, causing 
great enthusiasm among the young people 

Mr. Cole has charge also of the Dedham Orchestra, 
outgrowth of public school work, and now endowed by the 
town, This 
body is now in rehearsal to give an entire symphonic pro 
gram, and before the Christmas holidays 

Mr. Cole’s work in the Boston Conservatory is progress 
An invention of interval syllabication, made by 


were 
elimination monotone 
has 


instruction. A song 


an 


sO greatly is it appreciated by the citizens 


ing finely 
the teacher himself, is working wonders and is producing 
and enthusiasm as well as knowledge of sight 
reading. There is now also a form of 


which can be learned in a few minutes, and which compels 


interest 
“interval shorthand,” 


pupils to hear intervals, not sing the notes only To do 
this is considered a necessity for anyone who would sing 
or write in dictation modern music. (In the Melodia, I 


believe, this unique novelty is illustrated 
paper read the County 
Association, Mr. Cole read a paper entitled “The 
taking the ground 
the 


In a recent before Berkshire 
Teachers’ 
Forgotten Side of Public School Music,” 
that there is far mental discipline 


study of sight singing than there is in arithmetic, 


thorough 
and that 


more m 





time ought to be taken from the latter and given to the 
former 

Mr. Cole, as director of music in the Brookline and Ded 
ham schools, is also superintendent of the American In 
stitut Normal Methods, held annually in Boston. He 
has associated with him in this some of the best educational 
ninds in the country, all turned in the direction of advance 
ing music instruction in the public schools. He is also 
member of the examining boar! of the New England 
Educational League 

ee & 
William A. Wetzell, supervisor of the Salt Lake City 


schools, attributes much of his success in school music work 


to a habit always practiced, of meeting upon every possible 
occasion other workers in the field, at associations, conven 
tions, &c. He imposed this supplemental labor and expense 
upon himself and then gave ideas and instruction to his 
teachers, rather than force such upon those to whom it 
might be difficult. He has always been a great convention 
man and has always encouraged the habit with all when 
the Tabernacle of his 

grade pupils, who had 


Two recent festivals in 


town have been given by 600 eighth 
finished the work of the grammar schools, and the other of 


possible 


S800 children whose ages ranged from six to twelve 


Ss & 
Julia Crane, of the Potsdam, N. Y., schools, is another 
who believes in collaboration The Normal Choral Club 


of her schools announces a regular series of concerts to b 


given this season. The first will be an artists’ recital, 
having as performers Clara Hunt, the Boston, contralto, 
pupil of Gertrude Franklyn Salisbury; Edwin Howard, 


tenor; Edson Murphy, violinist; Annette Snell and Eliza 
McIlwaine, accompanists Ihe second will be a lecture 
recital by Arthur Farwell, in his favorite theme, “Indian 
Music”; the third, a choral concert, “The Messiah,” by the 
club 


ec 


of music im the 


handbook for 


Marie Burt Parr, primary 


schools of Cleveland, has just issued a 
She acknowledges with gratitude 
“wr 


school 


superv isor 
aid 


in work similar to hers 


aid and influence of Mr. Tomlins in her work, a 


She is an interesting, 


the 


work, all music work vital teacher, 
and has the sympathy of the Cleveland music teachers gen 
rhis teacher, is a great worker 
material her little book is taken 


and bears upon the pronunciation of English, a 


erally too, association 
The 


perience, 


in from actual ex 


forgotten my many, evidently 


eS & 


of Washington schools, is an enthusiast 
children with her 


subject totally 


Edyth Westcott, 
promoter of school music, and carries the 
in regiments of appreciation. She speaks of the great en 
music school teaching over that of 


The course of work is planned sys 


couragement of public 
studios 

work and attendance 
made the 
the 


the private 


are compulsory, and ex 
activity of both pupil 


of 


discipline 


tematically, 
are to bound 


Further, 


aminations 
and 


duced 


teacher there is condition mind in 


regular training of the 
memory, 


mentality, in 

of 
, " 

appiication, ali in 


work 


by 


thought, cultivation in habits attention and 


»bedience, and the possibility of steady 
stilled the of 
This suggestion is prolific of thought.) 


fe te 


by daily courses school and conduct 


Leonard B. Marshall, of the of Bostor 


has always avoided burdening his teachers with at 


one supervisors 
ITHLDSIC 
having a 


faith 


supplemental meetings 
for the 


hours 


tendance upon many 


per »ple who work 


He 


save when teachers 


thoughtful consideration 


fully mestruction im 
ask 


years of teaching 
ut the 


through the regular gives 


regular 
outside 


r class room, for assist 
Mr. Marshall, 
in the public schools of Boston, marvels ; 


odds and 


as to high class literature 


the 


ance alter many 


school musi 


great progress made, often, too, again great par 


at the advance in taste 
the 


their 


ticularly 
He 
been developed 
arrived at in sight reading 
of Mr. Holt and Mr 
and devotion of teachers 
the 


capability of teachers which has 


to the 
He recognizes loyally 
Eichberg in this work 
who have fought 
schools Mr 


wonders, too, at 


and readiness learn; also at 
etherency 
the influence 
ind the 


the 


heroism 


for propagation of music in publi 








Marshall of 
original inventions for the getting and holding of interest 


1S pianist, splendid basso singer, has mines 


in classes, is a good choral conductor, composes educational 


other works, and for 
that the 


absorbed his best efforts 


and was many 
of the 


He is one of the 


years an organist, 


before serious advance music education 


instructors and 
lecturers in the Boston Normal schools also, and has al- 
ways been a faithful and disinterested attendant upon meet- 
and conventions 


ings, associations 


oe we 
> - 


Chomas Tapper is instructor in form, melody, harmony 


and the history of music in these teachers’ schools also 
He has exceptional power of imparting, stimulating and 
pushing to speed in activity the mentality before him. He 
is joint author of the natural course on music, first studies 
m music biography, pictures trom lives of famous com 
posers, the music life as it should be, and is editor of the 
Boston Musician 
ce es 

Walter Aiken, superintendent of music in the public 
schools of Cincinnati, is another instructor of instructors 
Che pedagogy of school music methods is one of his favor 
ite themes 

ce & 

Che part that Alys Bentley plays in the school music of 
Washington, D. C., has frequently been referred to. Flor 
ence Elliott Clarke, supervisor of music in the Milwaukee 
pul schools is an institute music director, instructor in 
the art of teaching musi nd a chorus director; Hollis 
E. Dann, professor of music in Cornell, is director of the 
public school music in Ithaca, N. \ ulso a chorus con 
ductor; Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College, is a prolific writer 
on school music themes, an instructor in the art of con 
ducting, and a strong influence at conventions He is 
chairman of the New England Advisory Music Board in 
Boston, is composer, director writer upon educational 
purposes and professor of history and theory of music in 
lufts College 

ce & 
See Tue M ICAL ( RIER next week 
FANNIE Encar Tuomas 
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300,000. 
M ORE than 300,000 people read Tue Musica Courter every 
week all over the globe, chiefly, of course, in the United 
States. 

To accomplish this huge task, twenty-six years of incessant 
work, application, journalistic consistency and capital increment 
were required. 

There is no musician of standing or of importance in his 
community who is not a reader of this paper, and many are read- 
ers who are merely interested in music for the love of it. 

—e 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, the pianist, will make an American 
tour this season, and is already booked for several Western 
engagements in December. 
HIS is a sort of “Critics’ Carnival” number of Tue Musicar 

Courier. The fact that the issue happens to fall on the 

day before Thanksgiving is merely a coincidence. 


HE Hamburger Fremden Blatt said recently of Max Fiedler, 
who is soon to lead a Philharmonic concert in New York: 
“His Beethoven readings constitute the summit of his artistic 
achievements.” 
da HE day after the opening of the Opera the New York Herald 
paid its respects to a certain ragged fraternity in the fol- 
lowing fashion: “The long haired critics were there, with ears 
pricked forward, not listening delightedly to the notes from glori- 
ous singers, but suffering as can only such musical misfits. What 
troubled them was that the ‘sognando style of the soprano’s ap 
poggiatura notes in the scena of the second act had, so to speak, a 
slargando, not to say a slentando, and lacked that smaniante 
phrasing which made it little less than recitativo.” Just so.” 
—_—=— 
NTON RUBINSTEIN, who received his first piano lessons 
from his mother, was born at Wechwotynecz, Russia, sev- 
enty-five years ago tomorrow, November 30. Was he born then? 
All historians give November 30, 1830, as the date of his birth, 
and there they leave you guessing. As Rubinstein was born in 
Russia, most of us take for granted that his advent is recorded by 
the Russian calendar. It is only reasonable to suppose that Occi- 
dental writers translated the date into the Gregorian system. If 
they did not, then December 13 (in our reckoning) is Rubin 
stein’s birthday. However, we intend to celebrate tomorrow. 


H, that red curtain over the orchestra at the Opera! Now 
you see it, now you don't, and somebody is an awful liar. 
The red curtain or hood was used at the Saturday afternoon dress 
rehearsal preceding the formal opening of the Opera, but the rec 
curtain or hood was nowhere in. sight at the performance proper 
on the Monday evening following the Saturday dress rehearsal. 
Nevertheless, some of the gentlemen who report opera profes 
sionally in this town spoke of the red curtain at the Monday per- 
formance, and even told how the conductor “conducted high” in 
order to be seen above the curtain. Who was at the “Giocondy” 
performance and who was not? And who criticised the per- 
formance without hearing it? And who maliciously accused 
Vigna, the conductor, of trying to exploit his person, when such 
a charge was utterly unfounded, as proved by the facts just set 
forth? Oh, that red curtain! Why will the wily Conried set 
such cruel traps? 
CABLEGRAM received from London last week announced 
that Albert Spalding, the young American violinist, made 
his first appearance before an English audience at Queen's Hall, 
London, and met with remarkable success. Young Spalding, 
who is a son of J. Walter Spalding, of New York, is having an 
exceptionally brilliant career in various European musical centres. 
Since his debut in New York when he was ten years old, Spalding 
has been dividing his time between Europe and America. He 
was heard in Florence at the age of twelve, and two years latcr 
played at the promenade concerts in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, under the direction of Nahan Franko. When 
fourteen he won at Bologna the diploma of ‘Professor of the Vio 
lin.” Last June the young artist made his professional debut et 
the Nouveau Theatre, Paris, France, and on that occasion his 
playing of Saint-Saéns’ concerto, Beethoven’s romance, Bach's 
chaconne and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen,” a most difficult pro- 
gram, won for him an emphatic reception from both press and 
public. Spalding will probably be heard in New York very soon, 
and his debut here is awaited with unusual interest. 
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| I is known to readers of 
that among the honors which fell in a cluster 
upon Sir Edward Elgar after the great success of 
his “Gerontius’” and “Apostles,” was the incum- 
bency of the Peyton Chair of Music at Birmingham 
University, England. It appears that the position 
entails on its holder the giving of a series of lec 
tures, and the subject of the most recent of the 
discourses held by Sir Edward was Brahms’ Third 
Symphony. The gist of the lecturer's remarks is 
contained in the following report, culled from the 
Manchester Guardian : 
the 


Sir Edward Elgar delivered the second of 


series of his lectures as the occupant of the Richard 
Peyton Chair of Music at Birmingham University 
yesterday. He departed from his original plan in 


He 


announcement that he 


order to deal with Brahms’ Third Symphony 


t} 


prefaced the lecture with the 


proposed to form a choir in connection with the 


university, either of male voices or lady students, 


or, as it was a progressive university, possibly a 


combination of the two 


Turning to Brahms’ Third Symphony, he ex 


plained that he was led to take that subject because 


the symphony was included in the concert of the 


London Symphony Orchestra, and several corre 


spondents had asked him to describe it. He hoped 


in future to follow that precedent by calling atten 


| 


tion to some of the principal works produced locally 


from time to time. Having recalled the enthusiasm 


with which the was greeted on 


Third Symphony 
its first production at Vienna in 1883 and at Dr 
Richter’s concerts in 1884, he said that the form was 
the 


a piece of absolute music 


strictly orthodox, and symphony was simply 


What it 
He 


it a pity that when a symphony by 


meant students 


had to decide for themselves always thought 


Leethoven was 


announced by the composer as a symphony, writers 
about it tried to call up all sorts of pictures, whicl 


might have existed in the composer's mind or might 


not. In the case of Brahms’ Third Symphony there 


was no clue to what was meant It was simply. as 


Sir Hubert Parry said, a piece of music which called 


up a certain set of emotions in each individual 
hearer. That, to his (Sir Edward's) mind. was 
the height of music. When music was simply a 


description of something else it was carrying a large 


irt somewhat further than he cared for. He thought 
music, as a simple art, was at its best when it was 
simple, without description, as in this cas But 
that was only his private opinior What was curi 
ous about the first moyement, and quite unusual 
with Brahms, was a little motto theme of only three 


He 


violinist at 


was proud of having written, when ar 


ure Malvern, an appreciation of 


Brahms in the days when he nsidered rather 


Was 
strange and advanced. Sir Edward went on to 
quote the appreciation, in the course of which he 
described Brahms as “the classical composer par 


excellence of the present day,” and said that in him 
fc r the whole 
lofty 


had a ‘who writes 


and f 


they composer 


world r all time: a giant and unap 


pr achable 
Seating himself at the piar Sir Edward played 


1 succession of passages from the symphony, point 


which the different move 


ng out the principles on 

ments were constructed and the themes by which 
they were knit together The whole work was very 
reticent, very broad, verv noble There was mn 


cheap effect 


It had a sweep and an elasticity not 


BRAHMS, ELGAR AND NEWMAN; 


Or, 


COMPOSER, TEACHER AND CRITIC. 


always to be found in Brahms. Brahms was ex 
tremely fond of writing a very soft chord for the 
whole of the instruments Take the last chord of 
the first movement in this symphony He (Su 


Edward) had never seen another chord written lik« 


that in his life. To get that chord perfectly smooth 


most difficult things in the world 
experienced 


was one of the 


with ‘the most rchestra Chat was 


third was doubled so much 
| 


due to the fact that the 


and ¢ 


was repeated a good deal more than was 
necessary. He did not see why it should have been 


written to make it so difficult to play Analyzing 
the succeeding movements, Sir Edward said there 
were fine orchestral effects and beautiful mu nt 
the bargain, and all orchestral effects did not come 


within the category of beautiful musik 


He illustrated how Brahms took the ¢ idea, pre 
viously utilized by Beethoven and Mozart, and gave 
it a new value and significance 

The foregoing remarks by Sir Edward Elgar ha: 
not made their way in history for more than twer 
four hours before Ernest Newman lowered his cri 

al lance at the lecturer and delivered himself 
the following comment, also printe n the Mar 
hester Guardian 

If Sir Edward Elgar's lecture on Brahn t th 
Birmingham University yesterday is fairly repr 
sented by a brief report, some ol may wel 
up and rub our eyes in astonishment at his chan 
pionship « absolute” musi He protests first of 
all against people when they hear a_ Beethover 
symphony “calling up all sorts of pictures, whi 
might or might not have existed in the mp rs 
mind.” But did not Beethoven himself tell Ne 

n one occasion that whenever he wrote he had a 
picture in his mind? And even if we set that asic 


as an exaggeration, is it not beyond dispute that 


Beethoven very frequently worked upon a “y 
ture”? Sir Edward Elgar lays it down that n 
is at its height when it merely “calls up a set of 
emotions in each individual hearer,” and that wher 
music is “simply a description of something els« 
is carrying a large art somewhat further than he 
cared for,” music, “as a simple art,” being at it 
best “when it was simple without des nption 7 oe 
in the case of Brahms’ Third Symphony If th 
means anvthing at all it means that absolute mus 
in which themes that are purely self-existent, not 
springing from the de re ¢ leecrihe somethir 
else,” are taken and woven int tonal patter: 
bv far the highest form of musical art That mucl 
f the greatest music f the world is of tl kit 
no one will deny Rut does Sir Fdward Flea 
blunder when demes the rank first-rate 
music in which the mposer gives us a lne ft 
what was meant.” as he express Did not B 
thoven give us a clue t what he meant when |! 
led his Sixth Symphony the “Pastoral whe 
he called the Third the “Eroica nd bade us see 
in it his own reflections upon Napoleon; when h 
said of the opening theme f the Fifth. “Thus Fate 
knocks at the door”: when he call ne great over 


ture “Leonora No. 3,” and shows us in it Floresta 


and Leonora. and “paints” by means of a trumpet 
call the arrival of the governor: when he calls ar 
other overture “Coriolanus,” and “describes” there 

the various characters of the drama s learly that 
any ordinarily attentive reader of Shakespeare car 
pick them out at once? If all this is not “giving 


us a clue to what was meant.” if this ts m 
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of the local critics wrote in his paper after Reisen- 
auer’s Sunday night recital last week. Rosenthal 
played an unfamiliar Liszt arrangement of the Cho- 
pin song when the Roumanian pianist made his first 
New York appearances, and Ansorge uses the same 
unpublished set of variations at many of his Euro- 
pean recitals. The question is not of much moment 
anyway, but it is just as well to be accurate when 
trying to disseminate information. 


CORRESPONDENT in the Evening Post 
called attention to the fact that last week was 
a veritable carnival of anniversaries. Thursday, 
November 23, was the twentieth anniversary of the 
first appearance in America of Anton Seidl. On 
that occasion he conducted “Lohen- 
grin” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Saturday, November 25, 
was the twentieth anniversary of 
the American debut of Lilli Lehmann in “Carmen.” 
Max Alvary also appeared here in opera for the 
first time in Don José, but he had previously sung 
in concert with the Oratorio Society. Monday, No- 
vember 27, marked the tenth anniversary of the first 
appearance in German opera of Jean and Edouard de 
Reszké, together with Madame Nordica, who was 
heard for the first time in German opera in New 
York. “Tristan und Isolde” was the work given. 
Tue Musica Courter in its issue of November 22 
also called attention to the 1ooth anniversary of the 
first performance on any stage of “Fidelio” ( Vi- 
enna, November 20, 1805), and separate mention is 
made in today’s Musicat Courter of a Rubinstein 
commemorative date. 

Apropos, the correspondent aforementioned re- 
calls the first criticism published in the Times, on 
Seidl’s debut here as a conductor. A paragraph 
therefrom read as follows: “He is not exactly a 
magnetic conductor, nor should we fancy that he is 
gifted with much warmth. It is to be regretted that 
he should waste so much physical energy while con- 
trolling his forces. Criticisms by several other pa- 
pers were equally idiotic.” Yes, they were idiotic, 
and they are idiotic, for they still exist in the files of 
the newspapers published at that time. It is inter- 
esting, by the way, to compare those criticisms with 
the ones written by the same writers on the same 
subject after the public had discovered Seidl’s ex- 
traordinary gifts and had set the seal of its approval 
on the man and his work. And after making these 
comparisons, it is instructive also to note that the 
aforesaid idiotic critics have remained idiotic 
through all these years, and are writing as much un- 
mitigated rubbish and unmusical nonsense as they 
did two decades ago. Of all the New York daily 
newspaper critics, the only one who from the start 
understood Wagner and his great interpreter, Seidl, 
was Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post. Tur 
Musicat Courter and Mr. Finck did the pioneer 
work for Wagner in America, and the other critics 
recanted and fell into line only after the public had 
its eyes opened by this paper, and began to realize 
the significance of the composer who was being so 
brutally attacked by those writers who had neither 
the inclination nor the. brain to study his works. 
They expended cheap witticisms on his aims, his 
libretti, his music, and in every other way acted just 
exactly as they are acting today in the case of Rich- 
ard Strauss. And the inevitable result will be the 
same, and is already begining to repeat itself. New 
York daily newspaper criticism of Strauss has been 
calmly brushed aside by the musical public, and they 
are beginning to investigate for themselves just 
what this innovator of the twentieth century has to 
say for himself. The utter futility of such childish 
criticism as is meted out by the majority of the writ- 
ers on the daily papers was never made more ap- 
parent in this city and in this country than just at 
this particular time. Everywhere singers are sing- 
ing Strauss songs and conductors are playing his 
works, and audiences are applauding both the 
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Strauss songs and the Strauss orchestral pieces, and 
are clamoring for more. Strauss’ royalties are 
mounting into the hundreds of thousands. He re- 
ceived $9,000 for the score of his “Sinfonia Domes- 
tica” and $3,000 for one of his recent sets of three 
songs. The fact that such prices are paid by pub- 
lishers for Strauss compositions shows conclusively 
that there must be an enormous sale for them. And 
this adverse criticism of Strauss stimulates public 
interest, and especially in this city the intelligent 
music lover understands perfectly what motives in- 
spire the writers who are most bitter against Rich- 
ard Il. It was the same in the case of Wagner, un- 
til the general interest in his music grew so great 
that lectures, biographies, annotations and essays on 
the man and his work opened the way to profitable 
exploitation. “In truth, they are a fine bunch,” as 
Shakespeare would have written had he lived in 
New York from 1880 to 1905. 


Nah boats that the present musical season prom- 

ises to bring forth seems as momentous as the 
work undertaken by the MacDowell Club. Coming 
in an hour when all classes are in a state of mental 
unrest and our daily atmosphere is heavy with the 
fumes of greed and graft, the 
announcement of something 
idealistic is most welcome. 
The new club, which has been 
organized without preliminary debates or the usual 
fuss and flourish of trumpets, includes men and 
women in society and prominent leaders in the 
learned and fine art professions. Some of the mem- 
bers are possessors of great wealth. This ought to 
assure a fulfillment of the plans and purposes of the 
organization. 

These paragraphs from the New York Evening 
Post of Saturday of last week will explain what the 
new endeavor hopes to accomplish : 

A “MacDowell Club” has been formed in New 
York city with the following objects in view: The 
organization of an effort to study, faithfully inter- 
pret, and promulgate the tendencies and ideals em- 
bodied in the compositions and known esthetic 
convictions of Edward MacDowell. In the first 
instance, to meet on selected dates to hear per- 
formances of his compositions as well as those of 
gifted composers with kindred aims and ideals 
whose works are not as yet widely known. In the 
second instance, to discuss the generic principles 
and vital motives of the correlated arts—music, 
literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
criticism—a correlation felt, declared and cham- 
pioned by Mr. MacDowell. In the third instance, 
to arrange for and manage at least one annual pub- 
lic concert, soloists to be selected from the club 
membership, if possible, and the proceeds to be 
be held as a fund for the ultimate establishment of 
a permanent club home and for the promulgation 
of the arts. 

The following persons have signified their will- 
ingness to serve as an advisory board to the club: 
John W. Alexander, John Burrouglis, Henry T. 
Finck, Daniel C. French, Henry Fuller, Phillip 
Hale, Mrs. John L. Gardner, Hamlin Garland, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, 
Henry L. Higginson, W. D. Howells, Seth Low, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Frederick Macmon- 
nies, William Mason, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, 
Charles McKim, Wassily Safonoff, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, Templeton Strong, and Owen Wister. 
The first regular meeting of the club will take 
place on Tuesday evening, December 5, in Room 
708, Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. MacDowell’s resignation as head of the mu- 
sic department of Columbia University is a matter 
Tue Musicat Courter discussed at the time. That 
a man of his genius was allowed to leave as he did, 
with scarcely a word of protest from musicians or 
the press (except Tue Musicat Courter and Even- 
ing Post), amazed his friends and apparently 
crushed the proud spirit of the composer himself. 
Lack of appreciation has killed many ambitions. We 
are all so occupied in providing unnecessary lux- 
uries for ourselves that there is little thought or 
time left to expend on securing justice for others. 
The sin against Edward Alexander MacDowell has 
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been one of omission—a sin as grievous at the bar 
of the Infinite as if a crime had been perpetrated. 

Here we have living at our doors a creator of 
musical composition of prolific and remarkable indi- 
viduality and a pianist of undoubted gifts, yet when 
and where are his compositions heard at public con- 
certs? There is hardly any need to publish here a 
list of MacDowell’s works. Excluding opera, he has 
earned the right to pre-eminence in all other forms 
—orchestral, piano, chamber music, songs and chor- 
uses. Sembrich sang one of MacDowell’s songs at 
her recent recital in Carnegie Hall, but, so far as 
can be recalled, pianists, orchestral conductors, sing- 
ers and heads of string quartets have ignored him 
as heretofore. Are we to go on forever cultivating 
what is foreign and familiar? Why all this effort 
to unearth old and forgotten scores when something 
new and vital demands a hearing? 

MacDowell was born in New York city December 
18, 1861. His education, acquired in Germany and 
France, has been most thorough. The great mas- 
ters with whom MacDowell studied predicted that 
his talents and aptitude would bring him fame. Now 
that a MacDowell Club has been formed we may be 
permitted to complete the preceding sentence five 
years hence. It has been hinted that the friends of 
art who have united in this movement will help to 
restore to health the sensitive spirit that has brooded 
over the cruel indifference of a world that seems to 
be engulfed in the sordid only. 


OMEONE writing from Des 
Moines, beautiful capital city of 
the great corn State, lowa, wher 
the new State Capitol Building is being decorated 
by such artists as Blashfield, sends the following to 
Tue Musicat Courter, the same being extracts of 
letters published in this paper on November 15, 
1905—two weeks ago: 
Bertin Lerrer, Musica Courier, November 15 
In spite of the high price, Marcella Sembrich’s 
second concert, in the form of a song recital at the 
Philharmonie on Tuesday, drew a large audience 
that completely filled the hall. On this evening 
Sembrich’s selections were chiefly Lieder, and it is 
needless to say that she rendered them as only 
Sembrich can. Of course, she was obliged to re- 
peat numbers like Schubert's “Forelle” and Schu- 
mann’s “Friihlingsnacht,” and to grant numerous 
encores at the close. As was to be expected, great 
enthusiasm prevailed. 
Daespen Lerrer, Musica Covater, November 15 
Marcella Sembrich, October 20, drew a large 
audience. She excelled in the “Traviata” aria 
rhe Lied is not her style and her voice is no 
more what it was. W. Olsen's orchestra played 
Sibelius’ beautiful “Swan of Tuonela.” This som- 
bre composition, with its deep tints of melancholy, 
was, however, entirely out of place among all the 
brilliant coloratura selections of the diva. 

And the sender of these extracts says: “You 
might add this to your ‘What the Jury Thinks.’” 
This is done with the greatest of pleasure. It will 
help as much to prove the case this paper is making 
as any other of the many other evidences. 

The Count S. C. de Soissons, in his essay on 
Arnold Boecklin, has something to iterate on criti- 
cism, and it may broaden some minds already broad 
to contemplate on these somethings. Let us quot: 
(and we all know how the critics for fifty years 
nearly tried to demolish Boecklin) : 

The mutual relations and interdependence even 
of a few simple and essential manifestations of the 
soul, such as thought, sentiment and imagination, 
produce such a complexity of phenomena that all 
the resources of the different branches of art 
would be necessary to reproduce them. But these 
elementary psychological phenomena possess so 
many shades produced by the influence of the 
infinitely varied play of external life on the states 
of the artist’s mind that it is impossible to explain 
them by anything which can be considered a 
standard measure of human deeds 

Hence the difficulty and even the absurdity of 
criticism, which looks on a work of art, not as a 
conscientious student would look on a phenomenon 
unknown to him, but as a judge with lucid para- 
graphs which he applies to it, whereas it is in real- 
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ity the result of the effort of a soul quivering with 
unrestrained desire to express itself entirely, and 
thus it stands in opposition to the surrounding life 
of soul as well as to the moral and material condi- 
tions of the existence of the bulk of mankind. 

A critic is in the same position in relation to art 
as a poet or an artist is in relation to life, to 
nature. The subject of his investigations is 
changed, but the means and the results are the 
same. If the soul of a critic is so rich as to give 
the impression of an unexhausted source, if he be 
a deep thinker whose capacity of creating ideas is 
boundless as the ocean, if he be a man in the 
highest degree honest, in whom there are united 
a childish simplicity and frankness with great 
learning, experience and good taste, let such a 
critic write; for should he not create a scientific 
theory of art, which is impossible, he will arouse 
enthusiasm for it, as did Ruskin, and his work 
will be good literature. Such is one raison d'étre 
of criticism. Another is the accumulation of facts 
and anecdotes concerning the life of artists, or the 
conscientious cataloguing of works of art 

And the modest essayist, after promulgating such 
a profound proposition which in itself ranks him 
high in the arts of literary thought and expression, 
says apologetically: “Not feeling strong or infatu- 
ated enough to put myself into the first category of 
critics, I propose to follow in this paper (the essay 
on Boecklin, if you please) the modest task of the 
second kind of writers.” 

How, then, under such conditions, is it possible 
for critics to agree? Poets, dramatists, diplomats, 
generals, painters, sculptors, writers, all disagree, as 
philosophers and even scientists do. This paper 
was not and is not engaged in showing what all the 
world has known since the days of Confucius, Mo 
ses, Socrates and Spencer; what THe MusiIcar 
Courier is, however, engaged in illustrating is the 
motives of our New York music critics—of four or 
five of those who have degraded the vocation by in 
termingling with its pursuit such interests as made 
a critic among them of the kind described by Sois- 
sons impossible. What are the ingredients he 
calls for? 

Highest degree honest. 
Childish simplicity. 
Frankness. 

Great learning. 
Experience. 

Good taste. 


Let us take Sembrich as a subject. The Berlin 
letter says what absolutely contradicts the opinion 
of the Dresden letter, showing that these critics of 
Sembrich’s singing disagree. In New York the 
critics all agreed, and they agree with one Berlin 
writer in thus agreeing. But here comes the diffh- 
culty: These New York critics, nearly all of them. 
have been numerously the guests at Madame Sem- 
brich’s table, and some of them have accepted busi- 
ness commissions from her, for which she paid 
them. The critic of the Tribune was the writer of 
her program book of the last recital. Leaving aside 
Soissons’ complete list of ingredients, let us ask 
whether it is in “good taste” for anyone to criticise 
any artist whose guest he has been once or dozens 
of times? It is even bad taste to praise a hostess 
publicly as an artist, because a host or hostess can- 
not demand any repayment of the attention, as it 
places him or her under renewed obligation and can 
be viewed in that manner by the world—which is 
dangerous to the host or hostess. The critic of the 
Tribune can without scruples be a guest of Madame 
Sembrich, but not asa critic. Asa friend, yes; as an 
employee or as a commissioner doing work for her, 
yes. But the moment he supplements this by oper- 
ating as a critic, he utilizes his position to exploit 
his other pursuits, and he places his hostess in a dan- 
gerous light, for it is made to appearas if she, while 
inviting him in any function he may assume, does 
so really to secure his favorable criticism with the 
least friction, and hopeful that his adulation may 
not, however, lead to the conclusion that his personal 
motives and benefits are the basis of his publication. 
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Let us go back to the Soisson ingredients. Is the 


relation of the New York critics, then, to Madame 
Sembrich of the “highest degree honest,” of “child 
ish simplicity’? The correspondent from Des 
Moines must remember that the situation as it is was 
created by the critics. They dabbled in musical en 
gagements; they got into close business relations 
with musical artists and institutions; they becamx 
employees of artists and musical institutions and 
publishers ; they made it a business proposition. 

“What the Jury Thinks” is not intended to prove 
differences of musical ear or musical brain; not in 
tended to prove differences of opinion even as to 
such a fact as pitch or the name of a work. “What 
the Jury Thinks” is an exhibition of tabulations, a 
schedule showing how the interests, the money in 
terests, the graft flows, where it flows, and how it is 
distributed. 

For instance, there are some people engaged in 
the congenial pursuit of writing for this paper who 
believe that they are also capable of criticising sing 
ers and players and music, and they, all of them, it 
happens, agree with the Dresden opinion, and that 
is that nature is finally, as it inevitably must, making 
its inroads into Sembrich’s voice, and that it has lost 
its vibrancy, its resonance and its truth—meaning 
that she varies from the pitch. But all that signifies 
nothing more than the individual opinion, as th 
Berlin and Dresden letters give theirs. If all crit 
ical expressions were merely individual opinion truly 
given out without fear, favor, future expectation or 
payment of a kind of indebtedness, there would bx 
no page in this paper called “What the Jury 
Thinks.” But the New York critics have made their 
vocations a question of dollars and cents, and util 
ized their opportunities to become business men, and 
hence the juxtaposition of their writings illustrate 
how and where their business interests radiate, and 
thus through the exhibition, in this paper, of the m: 
tives, the criticism, as it is called, is dissected. It is 
spectroscopic, that is all 

However, one more word to the writer from beau 
tiful Des Maines. This paper has never accused th: 
music critics who are enjoying their business careers 
here, as they must, of any corruption. It appears t 
us that the whole phenomena is merely one of the 
thousands of specific instances in America of the 
diffusion of national graft; and this kind of graft is 
not condemned— in fact, there seems to be a genera! 
approval of it on the ground that “they all do it.” 
Many there are in music who envy these men the 
contentment and satisfaction their pursuit brings 
them, and the power of their imaginative qualities, 
because they fondly believe that they are singled out 
as the exceptions who are capable of independent 
critical observations on persons and things in which 
they have interests. As, however, no one else be 
lieves that they are different from the average of 
humanity, this self indulgence harms no one. In 
fact, it is only additional evidence of the fact that 
one need not be a saint to be canonized in one’s own 
estimation. 

Mr. Philip Hale, the distinguished chronicler of 
Boston events in the realm of the divine art, long 
since convinced his readers that the artist and the 
critic should have no personal relations, even if for 
no other reason than their mutual benefit. This nat- 
urally presupposes that the critic has sufficient learn 
ing and experience not to require the aid or assist- 
ance of the artist in the critic’s daily work, and that 
is making unusual demands on most of our local 
critics, many of whom live in musical libraries and 
construct and prepare their routine out of the books 
and material the workshop offers. Few of our 
critics are spontaneous, and without that element the 
critic is, after all, merely an echo. Add to these 
echoes here the material, the very pecuniary inter 
ests they have for or against musical artists and in- 
stitutions, and it is seen how little the echo can be 
trusted as a true reflection of the original sound. 

Would any of them admit that they would be rude 
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enough to criticise with a semblance of severity a 
musician, man or woman, whose guest they have 
been, or who has favored them or their relatives 
with gifts, as has so frequently been the case? Or 
who has bestowed commissions upon them for 


Would 


they dare in return to show ingratitude, evince bad 


money—that is, thrown business their way 


manners or intimate that the fee was too small 
hey are barred from the latter method for fear of 
passing the gratuities to one of the others 

The owners of the daily papers, very naturally, 
are unacquainted with the proceedings, and many 
f them are bigger grafters themselves. Party or 
gans are all full of grafters, and non-partisan dailies 
have personal interests to considet Cherefore the 
whole system is discredited; daily musical criticism 
has no force, not even the force to injure, and its 
prestige has been dissolved in the doubts, convic 
tions and indifference with which it is viewed since 
the disclosures made by Tue Musica Courier 


but it is good business 


A’ TER all, theories are never to be trusted; we 
can speculate, discuss eternally and keep 
yvuessing with theories, and never reach any definite 


decision. The practical result is the one thing that 
decides. “How does she sing?” “Oh, I never heard 

her in public; I heard her sing a 
THE RAPPOLD few songs by Schumann and Schu 
LESSON. bert, and an old Italian aria with 


recitative, accompanied by — th: 
piano, but I don’t know how her voice would tell in 

large hall before an indiscriminate audience. Of 
course, when I heard her in the small hall, with 
friends and admirers ready to applaud everything 
he sang, I felt that discrimination had no plac 
there.” 

hat is the usual story. Here in America it is 
amplified because of another idea, and that is th: 
prejudice against our own singers, particularly when 
they are purely American products “She sings 
very well indeed ; good tone and excellent voice pro 
duction. She has her voice placed soundly and is 
conscious of her control and can sing as she pleases 
Che instrument is well in hand Where did she 
tudy? Paris or Milan? Wait a moment; 
she must have studied in Berlin and Dresden 
also; her aussprache is perfect.” But, my dear 
man, she never studied in Europe at all.” “I beg 
our pardon—I do not doubt your word, but if that 
has been told to you, you have been imposed upon.” 

In another part of this paper the reader will find 
the story of Marie Rappold, who made the now fa 
mous hit at her debut a week ago as Sulamith in 
Goldmark’s “Queen of Sheba” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It is known throughout the musical 
world on this side of the ocean, and by this time to 
the same world on the other side—at least, as soon 
as this issue of Tue Musica Courter will have 
become disseminated, that Marie Rappold not only 
never took any lessons in singing or voice culture in 
Europe, but that all her studies were pursued here, 
here in New York, and that the foundation of het 
vocal training and its consistent development covering 
a period of seven years was under the tuition of Os 
car Saenger, the distinguished vocal master, of New 
York city Mr. Saenger himself introduced Ma 
dame Rappold to Manager Conried 

The details of the case can be found, as stated, in 
another column, but what we must emphasize is 
this: This paper has for years past been demanding 
justice to our American musical profession, and has 
always prefaced the demand with the admission that 
we are not provided with the cultured artists who 
could fill the casts of the opera at the Metropolitan 
and the Savage companies, but that, it a few oppor 
tunities were given, the American singer would rap- 
idly develop the natural and artistic gifts and do as 
well as the imported artist. We never could discern 
any traits in these imported artists that gave them 
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any preference over our own. To apply from 
Shakespeare—hath not the American 
“Hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 

the same winter and summer,” 
as those of the other climes and nations? We mere- 
ly called for the opportunity, for we knew that 
there were teachers here as capable as any, and pu- 
pils as gifted and brainy as any, and that, if these 
pupils had the chance to illustrate, free from disad- 
vantages, what they could do, we could, after a few 
successes, begin to formulate the plan upon which a 
wide development of music in America could be ex- 
panded. 

Marie Rappold is the first example of the result 
of our own American system under such broad con- 
ditions as were never before offered. Naturally Mr. 
Conried deserves his share of commendation, espe- 
cially for the exhibition of a broad spirit and of the 
courage the risk entailed, for, not being a musical 
judge, he was compelled to depend upon technical 
and expert opinion. To Mr. Saenger great credit is 
due outside of the demonstration of his faith in his 
own work as applied to his pupil, Madame Rappold. 
Seven years of hard work, with a determination to 
prove the truth of his system, are now rewarded 
with the fact to his credit that the first overwhelm- 
ing grand opera success in America of an American 
product wili forever be linked with his name. The 
claim of Tue Musicat Courter, that what has just 
happened was within the realm of possibility pro- 
vided the opportunity were offered, has been sub- 
stantiated now. 

It is henceforth, therefore, a question of evolu- 
tion. What is to be evolved out of this event? The 
vocal teachers will apply more energy to their work 
than ever; the pupils will exhibit more ambition, 
stimulated, as they are now, by the hope that some 
of them will also have the grand chance, and the 
whole American musical world will look forward 
toward the time when the young men and young 
women will make their debuts as artists, prepared to 
develop all their talents, supported by a sympathetic 
spirit that urges them to do their best. Taken in the 
sense with which these important matters have been 
viewed by this paper and its supporters—the Amer- 
ican musical community—the Rappold lesson is an 
epoch in the history of American musical institu- 
tions, and the leading factors of this event are, first, 
the successful debutante, Madame Rappold, and 
next, her master, Oscar Saenger. 








HERE were four important recitals in Boston 
last week, and probably several more that 
were not so important. Altogether, not 1,000 per- 
sons were present at these four recitals, and those 
who were present consisted mainly of persons who 
did not pay admission. 
FOOTBALL At the Harvard-Yale football game 
AND MUSIC. on Saturday there were 43,000 per- 
sons present and the receipts were 
$43,000 for admission only, with a great many ex- 
tras for seats, &c., and it was reported in circles 
that are well posted in these matters that the “privi- 
leges,” gate receipts, &c., brought altogether a sum 
approaching $150,000, Of course, it is very well 
understood that with an attendance of 43,000 at a 
football game the average of $3 to $5 a head would 
not be extravagant for special seats and accommo- 
dations and privileges. 

It is very probable that the city of Boston does 
not spend for musical performances, outside of the 
subscription to the Boston Symphony, as much 
money a year as was spent for this football game 
on Saturday, and yet our estimable contemporary, 
the Boston Journal, in a reply to a statement re- 
garding the musical atmosphere of Boston, seems 
to be under the apprehension that there is a future 
for music in that city. There is no force in the 


colleges and universities that can stop football. 
The more men that are disabled and killed, the more 
attractive the sport becomes, on the same basis as 
the gladiatorial combats in Rome. They were vis- 
ited only in the various great centres of the Ro- 
man Empire by the great crowds when it seemed 
probable that somebody would be killed. They 
wanted to see blood flow. If the manner of in- 
juring or killing on the football grounds here could 
be so arranged that the blood could be seen, the 
crowds would be still bigger, as they are at prize 
fights, where, when the blood is seen, the greatest 
enthusiasm is evoked. And yet there are some 
stupid people who are trying to prevent bull fights 
in America! Next to the prize fight and the foot- 
ball game, the bull fight is a simple proposition. 
It is, after all, only an animal that walks on four 
legs. The other animals, walking on two legs, 
offer a much greater inducement for large crowds. 
But the idea of Boston boasting about its music! 
It is nearly as bad as New York. 


JEWS AND N referring editorially to the cele- 
MUSIC. bration of the 250th anniversary 
of the Jewish settlement here the 
Evening Post of Saturday last says: 
“But for the Jews,” said a high Saxon official, 
in music-loving Germany, a few years ago, “we 
should have to close the Dresden Opera House, 
and the same is true at Frankfurt.” Of what the 
Jews have done for American music, it is sufficient 
to say that our extraordinary musical development 
is due in very large part to Jewish support. It 
is not merely that the race has given us a Dam- 
rosch, a Joseffy, and a host of minor musicians of 
talent; from the very beginnings of orchestra and 
opera the appeal to the Jewish pocket and Jewish 
sympathy has never been in vain. If music is 
thought of as a necessity by any of our people, it 
is by the Hebrews.” 

Besides the two Messrs. Damrosch and Joseffy 
and limiting the reference to Greater New York, it 
might be well to mention the Frankos, Hertz, of the 
Opera, and Manager Conried, who before assuming 
his nom de plumage was Mr. Cohn. K& is claimed 
that Sembrich is a Jewess, but, leaving that aside, 
many of the opera artists are Israelites. The active 
and nervous tympani artist of the orchestra, Bern- 
stein, the observed of all observers in orchestras, is 
a Jew, and he is probably the most accomplished 
Jewish drummer in this country. Altschuler, con 
ductor of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, is a 
Jew, and there are many Jewish vocal and instru- 
mental teachers in this city. Arthur Rubinstein, the 
piano virtuoso, who will appear here in January, is 
a Jew. Rosa Zamels, the violinist virtuosa, is a 
Jewess, and the redoubtable Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, whose visits to New York are too infre- 
quent, is a Jewess. The Kneisel Quartet has mem- 
bers of the Jewish guild, and our orchestras are 
manned by many Jews. There are David Mannes, 
the violinist ; Leopold Lichtenberg, the violinist, and 
the talented master, Leopold Winkler, an exception- 
ally gifted pianist—all Jews. There are some doubts 
regarding Alexander Lambert, but we would not be 
surprised if he were to acknowledge Jewish ances- 
try, if not himself a Jew. The Grienauers are Jew- 
ish, and so is Hans Kronold. There are no Jews 
among the critics and no critics among the Jews, but 
some of them are annotators. 

Michael Banner, a profound musical thinker and 
a splendid virtuoso, is a Jew deeply versed in Jewish 
lore. Augusta Cottlow is a Jewess, and Platon 
Brounoff, the fierce Russian, is also a Jew, and the 
list could be extended ad infinitum if it were to em- 
brace a larger territory. Most of the subscribers to 
the opera and many of the subscribers to the Phil- 
harmonic are Jews, and they belong to that modest 
and gentle section of the Jewish race that prefers to 
enjoy and cultivate music and art without any men- 
tion of their names, and in order to give due appre- 
ciation to the sentiment no reference to them is made 
here, but they run into the thousands. 





Ts Critic snuggled himself comfortably into his 

plush settee at the concert, and prepared to 
listen to the symphony. It was by Beethoven, and 
the Critic had heard it many times. He knew what 
he would write about it, and was troubled only for a 
moment trying to recall what he had said about this 
very work at its previous performance by the sam: 
conductor. Had he found the slow movement too 
fast or the fast movement too slow? Was there an 
“overelaboration of detail in the reading,” or did it 
“lack in those essential details which taken collect 
ively form the perfect whole”? The Critic was 
troubled, as we have said, but not sorely so. He re 
flected that he had repeated himself so often, once 
or twice more would not matter seriously, On 
thing he was resolved to be careful about, and that 
was, not to allude to Beethoven as the “mighty Lud 
wig” or the “master of Bonn.” The word “mighty” 
set him thinking about adjectives. How could he 
open his article without beginning: “On the even 
ing of November —, at Carnegie Hall——”? Ah! 
he had it. “The mighty majesty of Beethoven was 
proclaimed” The Critic jotted the phrase on 
the edge of his program and heaved a sigh of real 
satisfaction. It was so seldom that he thought o/ 
anything new. The seat was easy, and the Critic 
pressed his back into the softness of the plush. He 
had done a hard day’s work, and he felt the need of 
physical and mental relaxation. The music soothed, 
but did not disturb him. Nobody about him could 
tell from the expression of his face that he was not 
listening to the symphony, nor that his thoughts 





were far away. 

He went over the events of the day since he had 
arisen that morning. First came the bath. He re- 
membered that particularly, for it reminded him that 
the day was Saturday and “payday” at the daily 
newspaper office where he held down the desk of 
“musical editor.” Then came breakfast. That had 
been an exceptional feast, for he ate two of the 
magnificent grape fruit from the Hicks basket sent 
him that morning by Madame D’Argento—bless her 
soul, she was on the program for an aria after the 
Beethoven symphony—and had made short shrift 
with the brace of German pheasants which Schrei- 
hals, the Wagnerian tenor, had sent over with two 
bottles of real Laubenheimer. But the great joy of 
that breakfast was not the breakfast itself, good as 
it was. 

The first letter which the Critic opened when he 
picked his morning mail out of his plate was a short 
communication from his real estate agent, saying 
merely: “The mortgage of $2,000, which still re- 
mained on the $2,300 house that you own in Har- 
lem, was paid in full this morning, with all the in 
terest you owed, by a pale gentleman with a for- 
eign name which I am unable to decipher. He 
seemed to be a pianist, for he talked to himself 
and played trills on the buttons of his fur overcoat. 
He had with him a man who seemed to be his man- 
ager. At any ‘ate, after the foreign, pale person- 
age signed his name to the transfer deed, the other 
man wrote under the signature ‘Brinkelhoven’s pi- 
ano used.’ Hoping enclosed receipt is all O. K., I 
am, and so forth.” The Critic nodded approv 
ingly at the thought of the paid-up mortgage. 
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‘That was tactful of Pchzedezwcksicz,” he mur- 
mured to himself; “his debut is to take place to 


morrow afternoon. And that reminds me, Schrei- 


hals will be singing at the Opera in the evening. 
It will be another hard day. Why can’t I criticise 
music without writing about it? Why go at all? 
1 know what the artist will do well, even if he 
doesn't, and what faults he always avoids even 
though he has them all. Criticism is not half so 
easy as people imagine, when the artists are your 
best customers.” 

\t this stage the Critic’s brow puckered itself 
into a frown. “That little beast of a selfish Kinsey 
girl! Her salary has been raised to $50 a week, 
and she is to sing at the Sunday night concerts and 
in two operas per week, and yet she hasn't made 
the slightest attempt to do the right thing. Doesn't 
she read the papers? Is she blind to what such a 
phrase means: ‘Her tones are sour and acidulous, 
but could be changed into ringing reeds of sweet- 
est song if only she would take the trouble to study 
the method by which her great sister artists at the 
Opera accomplish certain results’? Great Slap 
sticks, nothing could be plainer than that! Well, 
well; try again, if at first you don't land ‘em.” 


Gradually the Critic’s severe frown relaxed, as 
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the blamed Hindoo book had to be at least half a moment to ope! 


1 the parcels and 
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{ ippraise th 


tT 


column in length, prominently displayed, and not to contents. Pchzedezwcksicz, generous as usual, had 
be made up of quotations from the preface, or m sent a magnificent pair of sleeve buttons, in design 
sical illustrations from the body of the work. a G clef and a dollar sign interlaced, set in rubies 
Then followed a divine luncheon at Delmonico’s, and uncut emeralds. Under the cotton wool in the 
with Wiegand, the conductor; Hackenbrett, at little box was a $500 bill and a slip of paper, o 
whose conservatory the Critic was lecturer; Brinkel- which was written Please forward this money t 
hoven, the piano manufacturer, for whose latest for- any needy musician who does 1 ve t far trom 
eign pianist the Critic was writing advance and bio- you.” 
graphical pamphiets, and Hamilton, the book pub Schreihals had sent a gold headed walking sti 
lisher, who bought one book a year from the Critic and a diamond studded fountain pen. On his cat 
and in return got passionate praise from him for all he said: “The stick for my enemies; the pen—well 
his other musical publications. Ah, that luncheon, you know.” Smorzendo’s offering was a | ci 
with its lamb fries, spaghetti, broiled mushrooms, arette case inlaid with diat nitials flaca 
Chablis and $1 cigars! The Critic tittered when h LD’ Argento, tactful to her finger tips, s« . n 
remembered how he had called for the bill in a still order on Hertz for a set of rea ation | s X\ 
small voice, and how Brinkelhoven had paid it. furniture ; Brinkelhoven, a block pearl pin; Fraulein 
After luncheon there was an hour of hard work Herzchen, a silk muffler—she w earn 
with the stenographer, for the lecturing season was the little silly; Wiegand, a case of champagne, with 
on, and circulars had to be sent out, with photo- a $20 bill tied around the neck of each bottl—ugh! 


graphs inclosed, and a list of subjects, and the good 


press notices of the year before, and all the other the Critic’s wife 
details. It was no fun, this traveling around the book on “How 
country, and missing all the free lunches and din- Intelligent,” at $ 
ners, and leaving some of the good jobs to be bottles of three st 


scooped up by one’s unscrupulous fellow critics. of Hunter whis 


how palpable; Schreihals, aj 
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he went over in his mind the pleasant couple of 
hours he had spent immediately after breakfast. 
First came the toilet, assisted by the tenor Smor- 
zendo’s valet, who had dropped in with a morning 
offer from his master in the shape of two heavy 
silk scarfs and a box of Manuel Garcia perfectos. 
Ah, how well Smorzendo would sing next Tues- 
day a week, when he is to do Romeo for the first 
time! 

The toilet finished, there was a delightful hour 
with Fraulein Herzchen, who was booked for a song 
recital and had come to inquire for annotation and 
program analyses rates. Poor little innocent! she 
thought she could buy a whole critic, with his paper 
thrown in, for $25 in cash, two compliments and a 
fetching smile. She knows better now. Fraulein 
Herzchen was followed by the manager of a large 
music house, who brought his new publication, 
“Twenty-nine Hindoo Chants,” and asked permis- 
sion to use the Critic’s name as editor. The permis- 
sion was graciously given and the check graciously 
received. The Critic swore softly to himself when 
he remembered, however, that the good notice for 
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The secretarial hour over, there was the piano re Scotch while he 


cital at Mendelssohn Hall, given by that conceited Bangfisto’ No 
little wretch, Bangfisto. Oh! to grind him to a crit- close fisted, grasy 
ical pulp, the mean, stingy—ah, yes, but he played “Here, who are 
the Brinkelhoven piano! The Critic shuddered as he voice in the seat r 


reflected on the awful blunder he had almost mad “And he’s been snoring loud en 
After the concert, tea at Madame D'Argento’s, the bass tuba this last half hour,” s: 

where there was always something to be picked up other side of the Critic 

in the shape of artistic little thumbnail criticisms of Che Critic started up viol at 

her rivals. “How strange,” philosophized the Critic “I beg your pardon,” he said, an 

to himself, “that singers should be willing to pay him. Everyb vas putt 

even more for a ‘roast’ of another singer than for The concert was over 

praise for themselves.” The Critic drew his frayed wool 
But what a glorious surprise awaited the Critie his hands, adjusted his cotton com 


when he reached home and entered his study. The neck, pulled his fc 
Critic could not restrain a long, deep sigh of perfect started the 5 milk 
content at the recollection. There on his table was pered to himself 
a pyramid of neatly tied parcels, large and small, true.” 

with cards attached—sure enough, it was Gounod's 

birthday, a musical holiday, and the Critic had for \ private letter 
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only it were 


gotten all about the presents which never failed to mendous success achieved -there recently hb 


shower on him whenever the musical calendar ind:- Ernesto Consolo, 


pianist, and Ar 


cated a special occasion like this. It took but a violinist. The letter runs: “Just 


thur Hartmann 


be fe re the con 
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cert the two artists were in their dressing room, 
when the door opened, and a little old man stood 
there, bowing. Consolo and Hartmann stared, and 
then with one accord cried ‘Grieg!’ It was indeed 
the great composer, who had come to tell the play- 
ers how much he appreciated their putting one of 
his sonatas on the program. When the number 
was finished, Grieg himself was possibly the most 
enthusiastic one in all the audience, and the frenzy 
of hand clapping, shouting and ‘bravo’ cries would 
not subside until the last movement of the sonata 
had been repeated. Hartmann’s playing of the Bach 
chaconne was something to be remembered for a 
lifetime, and after the stupendous performance of 
that classic Grieg stood up and said audibly: “That 
was the greatest violin playing I’ve ever heard!’ 
The sentiment was echoed by Bjérnsen and Hal- 
vorsen, who als occupied seats in the front row. 
Next day Bjérnsen had the two artists at his house 
for dinner. Grieg was also there. He brought a 
photograph of himself for Hartmann, and wrote on 
it: “To the violin master Hartmann, with deepest 
gratitude for the rare musical delights of last even- 
ing.’ The old master has seldom displayed such 
unbounded enthusiasm. When he bid good-by to 
Hartmann the tears came into his eyes, and he said: 
‘You are such an artist! You played as though 
you had composed those works yourself. God 
bless you, and come again to Christiania!’ ” 
eS fe 

Carrefio played with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Berlin on November 24, and had the courage to 
choose‘as two of her numbers MacDowell’s second 
piano concerto and Cowen’s “Concerstiick,” for 
piano and orchestra. 

fe €& 

The New York World remarks of Olga Sama- 
roff, the excellent pianist, that “at times she fem- 
inizes her playing.” That is a very remarkable 
thing for a woman to do. 

ce ze 

This department has received no answer to the 

query propounded here last week: “Why should 
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the American musician be thankful?” We accept 
the rebuke. A page had been reserved for this 
special Thanksgiving feature of THe Musicav 
Courter, but the space now has been turned over 
to the business manager, who filled it with sordid 


advertisements. 


ee 
“Among those present at the Opera.” Some of 
us would rather see a list of “among those who 
were not present.” It would be instructive. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


B ingeeoren J. JEFFRIES, the famous American 
prize-fighter and “champion of the world,” 
said to the press of the United States last week: 
“I am no Adelina Patti; I have retired from the 
ring, and when I say that I mean that I shall stay 
out of it.” Jeffries is jealous of Patti. She is 
fighting a tremendous bout with old Pa Time—the 
most hard hitting opponent of them all—and so far 
the contest has been all in her favor. Artists should 
rejoice in each other’s successes, not belittle them. 
J AN KUBELIK’S debut will be made tomorrow 
evening, Thursday, November 30, at Carnegie 
Hall. The great violinist is to play Mozart’s con- 
certo in D, Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor, 
Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile,” and Paganini’s 
“Campanella.” The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Walter Damrosch, will assist. 
Kubelik’s second appearance is scheduled for Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 2, also at Carnegie Hall. 
O insistent was the demand in Toronto last week 
week for an extra performance of “The Val- 


kyrie” (being given there in English by the Sav-. 


age Company) that the management was obliged 
to put on an extra matinee of Wagner’s opera. 
Such events are of constant occurrence on the Sav- 
age transcontinental tour. Next season Mr. Sav- 
age will produce “Siegfried.” This week his com- 
pany is in Buffalo. 
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HE Evening Telegram says: “THe Musicar 

COURIER gives a list of the ‘honest musical critics’ 

in New York city, but fails to mention its own dis- 

tinguished novelist-critic, the Hon. Leonard Lieb- 

ling. That’s mean. Such a nice appearing young 

man, too.”” Modesty forbids, etc., 

THE ART OF but if we remember correctly, the 

BEING HONEST. talk was about the critics on the 

daily newspapers. However, on 

general principles, and with no thought of being 

specific, we should say that one must not judge by 
appearances lest one be bitterly deceived. 

THe Musicat Courier has no music critics. 
They were all discharged from this office and are 
now doing their peculiar and fearful writing on the 
daily newspapers of this city. So far THe MusicaL 
Courter has not found any of its concert reporters 
dishonest, but there is no telling what may happen 
in the future, if human nature remains frail, and 
the example set by some of the daily newspaper 
critics remains as bad as it is now. We never said 
that a critic who wines and dines with artists and 
does business with them is dishonest. The dishon- 
esty lies only in his pretending to be able to write 
unbiased criticism about such artists. The Hon. 
Leonard Liebling, for instance, has more than once 
dined with artists, and several ‘times in his nefarious 
career has been engaged by them to write “annota- 
tions” and “program notes” for money. He doubts, 
however, had he been required to furnish “criti- 
cisms” of those artists, whether he would have been 
able to furnish any very striking examples of crit- 
ical high mindedness and impartiality. Of course, 
he has not been placed in such an embarrassing po- 
sition, but he fancies that he might have been either 
unnecessarily severe on the artists to ease his own 
conscience, or he might have been unnecessarily 
lenient, especially if the dinners were very good and 
the “annotations” not too long, but well paid. That 
would be human, and all the concert reporters on 
Tae Musicat Courier are human. 





(From the Musicat Courier Extra, November 25, 1905.) 
Daniel Mayer, J. P., C. C., the well-known pro 
prietor of the London house of S. & P. Erard, 18 
Great Marlborough street, W., has announced his 
intention of retiring from business at the end of 
the year. On the gth inst. he was elected and 
sworn in as the Mayor of the borough of Bexhill 
on-Sea, Sussex. 
HE above is from the London and Provincia! 
Music Trades Review of November 15. Mr. 
Daniel Mayer is to retire from the business of hand- 
ling pianos, but he will be more active than ever in 
music, for he will re-enter the managerial realm, 
and will have as his leading artist the phenomenal 
violinist Elman, of whom musical Europe is cease- 
lessly talking. 





LINE in the Old Testament is of timely inter- 
est: “Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” Never 
knew they had music critics as early as that. 


ONDON, too, seems to be deeply affected by 

the New York critical verdict on Strauss’ 

“Sinfonia Domestica.” It was performed in the 
English capital only five times in five weeks. 


¢¢ 1 ADEREWSKI has recovered” is a headline 

in a locai Sunday paper. Yes, we believe 
he recovered something like $20,000 from the rail- 
road company which bumped his private car into 
another last spring. 


UBELIK arrived in New York last Monday 

aboard the Amerika, of the Hamburg-Amer- 

ican Line. Neither his wife nor the famous twins 

accompanied him. Kubelik is looking well, and 

says he feels himself to be in better artistic form 
than ever. 
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HE American Academy of Dramatic Arts gave the 
first performance of the twenty-second year Novem 

ber 22, at the New Empire Theatre, four plays making up 
Margaret Wise, in “The Piper's Play,” was 
Burton, Frances Hare being of hand 
some appearance; they had good support. Norrie Laub, 
as Maud, in the second play, an altogether strong piece, 
simulated a homesick young woman who goes mad in the 
of the West, and did it with unusual skill 
and naturalness. Lillian Newman and H. D. Benson 
shared honors in the depiction of East Side toughs, in “The 
Best Man Wins.” Louisa Reed looked the sweet colonial 
maid, and Edward G. Longman has a fine speaking voice, 
Others assisting in the casts were well 


the program 
i very good Mrs 


loneliness far 


of much promise 
up in both text and stage business, combining to give very 
enjoyable performances 
=e = 
Mabel Besthoff, Helen Sherman, Islay Macdonald, Mar 
jorie Kilpatrick and Ethel Peckham were the young pian- 
ists associated in the American Institute of Applied Music 


recital November 24. Helen Todd and Miss Melville sang, 


and Elizabeth Chaskin played a violin solo. The recital 
rooms were well filled. Friday, December 1, from 4 to § 
p. m., Florence P. Houghton, pupil of Mary H. Gillies, 
pianist, and Marian Van Duyn, alto, unite in a recital at 
this institution. 
oe = 
A musicale at the home of Mrs Alex. Rosenthal, of 237 


West 113th street, November 25, arranged by Leo Lieber 
mann, had as artists of the occasion Mrs. McGuane 
soprano, who sang Mrs. Beach’s “Song of Love”; Mar 
garet Keys, alto; Andreas Schneider, bass, who sang the 
prologue to “I Pagliacci”; Herr Mihimann, of the 
opera, and Mr. Liebermann, who sang a group of songs 
by Schubert. A duet for tenor and soprano, “Le Sou 
venir,” by Pinsuti, was an enjoyable feature, and Mrs 
Rosenthal, the hostess, who has a fine alto voice, also sang 
Ze & 
Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, the Baltimore baritone, was 


the vocal soloist at the Aeolian concert of November 22 
He sang Handel's “Why Do the Nations Rage” with splen 
Beach 


cele 


did enunciation and fervor, and a love song by Mrs 
with sentiment. It was in “Danny that 
brated his greatest triumph, for this he sings with a swing 
He repeated it this year 


Deever,” he 
and temperament quite thrilling 
by request, having sung it last year in the 
Hatton's “Bid Me to Live,” that old fashioned English love 
song, was his encore song 


ec 


Same place 


A few interested listeners gathered at Nora Maynard 
Green’s studio last week to hear May Nevin Smith, Mrs 
Irving M. Pierson, sopranos, and Mrs. Ernest Farmer, 


alto, sing a few songs, and felt well repaid, for all three 
sing with much style and finish. Mrs. Smith’s 
Mrs. Pierson has much sympathy and sings per 
German, with 


Miss 


Spencer played sympathetic 


voice is 
brilliant, 
fect 
plenty of temperament 
Fanny 


Farmer's voice is noble, 


All three have studied with 
M 


while Mrs 


(,reen some years 


swccompaniments 
Ze @& 
Mary attracting 
her exceptionally good playing. At a 
played the “Prize Song” with much expression and later 
Drdla's effect Van 


Scherzo” as she piays it, her 


Henry, violinist, is attention throug! 


recent concert she 


“Serenade” with dainty Goen’s 


also effective tone and 


of 


1s 


technic well developed; she is a young artist present 


attainment as well as future promise 
Eva B. Deming’s sight-reading lessons result in the 
singer gaining the ability to read the most difficult musi 


with ease. Perfect intonation is attained through interval 


and chord study, and the system of dictation trains the 
ear so that music can be listened to with intelligence 
Rhythm is developed and a perfect understanding of 
meter is gained Difficult combinations of rhythm are 


mastered, the staff notation is presented at the outset, and 
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learned so that students can read in all keys, major and 
minor, with freedom 
eS & 
Bessie Tudor, who is becoming known as a soprano of 
merit, sang in Dayton, Ohio, not long ago, when the Sun- 
day Press of that city, said: 


Miss Tudor’s soprano is clear, sweet and finely trained, ar 
those who had never heard her before, except in recitals, we 
surprised at the facility and power with which she sang the fh 
cult recitatives and solos of “The Messiah Although so widely 
different in their characteristics, the sang “Rejoice Greatly, wi 
its dithcult runs, as well as the smooth legato air, “1 Kaow That 
My Redeemer Liveth Miss Tudor sang herself into the hearts of 
the Dayton people, and will always be wek e here 

= = 

Abbie Clarkson Totten, the soprano, arranged a very 
successful concert at the Twenty-fourth Street M. I 
Church, November 23, when the artists were Madame 


rotten, Augusta O. Schnabel, pianist; Carl H. Tollefsen 
violinist, and Agnes S. Geer, reader. Madame Totten calls 
the above combination of artists The Abbie Clarkson 
Totten Concert Company Last month she gave a con 
cert at Staten Island, and this week she has one at 


Grace Church, Port Richmond, 5S. I 

eS & 
pianist, played at Dobb's Ferry last week 
She 


Florence Gal 


November 21, the Lotos Glee Club also taking part 


played pieces by Moszkowski and Liszt, and received warm 
appreciation and encores 
eS & 
Arthur Philips, the baritone, and conductor of the Ama 


teur Glee Club, finds this a busy scason November 13 the 


club appeared at the Seawanhaka Yacht Club, and No 
vember 29 sings at the Knickerbocker Club, with Flora 
Finley, violinist, soloist This week he gives a song re 
cital at Northfield Seminary, as for nine years past at 

Lhanksgiving time December 9 he has a studio recital, 
und December 20 the Amateur Glee Club gives the first 
concert at Aeolian Hall, with Edward Johnson, tenor, 
soloist 

eS & 

At the Topping-Brown studios, where many leading 
voices are heard, a series of students’ recitals will be in 
1ugurated this season 

eS & 

Arthur Griffith-Hughes, the baritone, expects to sing at 
Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport and arrive 
in New York about December 8 

ec 

Henrietta Beebe, the most artistic and refined singer it 
her day, met with an accident some weeks ago, hurting 
herself severely by a fall. Her friends will be glad t 
know she has quite recovered, and although not busy as 
she would like to be, she looks well, seeing all things 
yptimistically She deplores the modern rush and tendency 
to overdo or underdo al! things The sisters Frances and 
Grace Hoyt are perhaps her best known pupils 

fe & 

Eduardo Bosco, the ‘cellist who was introduced here by 
Heinrich Meyn, played at Mrs. Gertrude Winthrop’s No 
vember 28, F. W. Riesberg at the piano 

ce & 

F. Flaxington Harker, organist, formerly of Biltmors 
and Mrs. Harker, contralto (née Edith Clarke, of Boston) 
are now located in Jersey City. Schirmer has recently 
issued several new anthems and a Christmas cantata, “The 
Star of Bethlehem,” composed by Harker 

ce fe 

Katharine Heath, soprano of the West End Presby 
terian Church and of the Temple, Fifty-fifth street and 
Lexington avenue much admired. She has a voice of 
unusual color, has temperament and experience, and pre 
ents an attractive stage picture, of the tall, blonde type 

Leo Liebermann’s tenor solo, in Shelley’s “The Soul 
rriumphant,” a sacred cantata, text by Anne P. Field, is 
notable. The work will be heard at the Fifth Avenue Bap 
tist Church Sunday evening next, December 3 
ce fs 

Frank Miller began November 6 a series of organ recitals 

at the Washington Square M. E. Church, on West Fourth 


street. The others are to occur December 4, January 8 
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and February 5, Mondays, assisted by the solo singers of 


the choir 

Ze & 
As Church of Christ, 
street and Central Park West, the music, under the direc 


rhe organ 


the First Scientist, Ninety-sixth 


of Charles Herbert Clarke, is attractive 
best in the city 


cee 


is one of the largest an 


At the Wirtz Piano School there is to be a Beethoven 

evening next month 
ce & 

At the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth 

reet and Central Park West (J. Warren Andrews, organ 
ist and director Sunday evening, December 3, G. Gar 

ts “The Tw Advents” is to be given. The Hacken 
ack Republican of November 23 speaks in most flattering 
terms of Mr. Andrews’ playing at the inauguration of the 
new organ 
Ze & 

Olga Samaroff, pianist, will play at Harriet Ware's third 
und last musical morning, at Ardsicy Hall, Saturday morn 
ng, December 2 

fe & 

Emma Carroll, soprano, assisted by Theodor A. Hoeck 
plan to give a recital at College Hall, Saturday, De 
cember 0, at 3.30 o'clock 

ce & 

Some of Louis Arthur Russell's pupils occupy prominent 
places as teachers, among them Florence Biechele, of Can 
ton, Ohio, where she sings in church and concert also 

eS & 

Susan Douglas Eds announces a song recital in the 
Myrtle Roon Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Saturday, Decem 
ber 2, at 4 ck Liza Delhaze-Wicke pianist, and 
Carolyn B. Taylor, ac npanist, will assist 

eS & 

H. Loren ( ent ow gave Ad s harvest cantata, 
Ihe Rainbow of Peace it the Elmburst Reformed 
Church November 2 

2 @& 

Il Conte Cavarad the Italian dramatic tenor, is a 
A mer a ha ezun teaching in Carnegie Hall 

ec 

ty eppe R egeer gave a musK November 22 at the 

ck st ! sted by a tenor and violi t 
Karl Klein in Lendon. 
ava I lon Times has the following say about the 
recent successful London debut of Karl Klein, viv 

t (son of Bruno Oscar Klein, of New York) 

Of Mr. Kiein there can be ¢ “ hor t ge by 1 
first performance He i young and exuberas ‘ I iying 
f ft the exuberance fy ! at the works ' 
fret appearance here were lechatkhowsky La 
honi« } ag Bac! . lle Air W « 

W ix nk a er : 
y this quality « not be paras Mr b 
na ff ne A te ' 
c, and all fw ' with f 
hig ake ur nte 
I fact mag cas n Ha . \ “ f 

made awk a th y { . 
x ay nee : r iM b 

ge audiet aw ‘ ’ f 

' ones . self aes 
or v ha I lor : beer ‘ " ’ 

s these twelve ‘ Mr. } 
general recital, when a bette , f King 
ventitiee wilt be affesGed 

The recital alluded to m the foregoing notice from the 
Times will offer the following interesting program The 
date 1 December 11 

ste, N B minor nO. 
Parsifal Paraphrase \W Ww 
American Folk Song W ithe 

loguc Klei 
hern Tarantelle MW aw ek 

le Ra r I ant ( ' 

! n | " 
Introduction, Theme and Variatior ga Ww 
Othe F antasic I 
Edward Wilson, baritone, will give a song recital in 
he New York Institute of Music, s60 West End tn 
ext vening 
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Saw Francisco, November 22, 1905 
INCE the last number of Tue Musica Courier 
hon was received the Watkin Mills Quartet has given 
two additional concerts at Lyric Hall. The fa- 
mous English basso was in superb voice and sang with 
his usual warmth and sincerity. Edith Kirkwood, the so- 
prano, Gertrude Lonsdale, contralto; Harold Wilde, tenor, 
and Edward Parlovitz, pianist (making really a quintet in- 
stead of a quartet), contributed attractive numbers. Now 
Mr. Mills and his company are making a tour of the coun- 
try. 
ft 
A very interesting and enjoyable recital was given by 
the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bollinger on Saturday 
evening, November 13. Edna Murray opened the program 
with Beethoven's sonata, op. 27, No. 2. Clara Campbell 
played Chopin's prelude No. 15 in D flat and Mendelssohn's 
Mrs. Cecil Mark, who assisted the Bol- 


“Hunting Song.” 
sang sympathetically two of Kjerulf’s composi 


lingers, 
tions, also “A Confession,” a beautiful song composed by 
Mr. Bollinger. Mrs. James Gordon played Goddard's 


‘Venitieme” barcarolle, op. 110, acceptably, and Constance 
Dixon showed unusual taste in her interpretation of Bee- 
andante, F major; Liszt's “Eclogue” and Schu- 
mann’s “Novelette,” op. 21, No. 1. Beethoven's sonata No. 
24, duet for violin and piano, by Miss Fuhrer and Miss 
Campbell, was one of the best numbers of the recital. A 
pleasant surprise was the impromptu from Mr. Bollinger’s 
unpublished “Sphinx Suite,” played by Miss Eichenberg. 
It is hoped Mr. Bollinger will have this composition pub- 
The last number on the program 


thoven’s 


lished at an early date. 
was dance caprice “Tartantette”—well named—also com- 
posed by Mr. Bollinger. This was irresistible under the 


excellent interpretation of Miss Murray, who also played 
the brilliant Rachmaninoff waltz. 

It is an honor to San Francisco to have in our midst 
uch a composer as Mr. Bollinger. Although quite a young 
man, he has penned some songs that are gems. His piano 
compositions are varied and show originality. 

te €& 

Louis H. Eaton's twenty-eighth organ recital at Trinity 
Church, Bush and Gough streets, Friday, November 17, 
showed the organist’s gift in interpreting such masters as 
Bach, Wagner,. Guilmant and Hollins. ; The church was 
filled and it was evident that the solos ‘made a deep im- 
Eaton’s treatment of Guilmant’s “Prayer and 
Cradle Song,” op. 27, was delicate, and the “Professional 
March,” by the same composer, was magnificently played. 
Olive Reese sang the recitative and aria “Thus Saith the 
Lord,” “The Messiah,” and “Abide With Me” with 


and sympathy. 


pression 


from 
taste 
ee & 

Una Fairweather, the talented young vocalist, was never 
heard to better advantage than at her farewell concert, 
Wednesday, October 25, at Lyric Hall, before an audience 
that occupied every available seat. Her singing of the 
most difficult vocal numbers displayed limitless flexibility 
of rich contralto yoice and evoked enthusiastic en- 
cores. The talented singer goes to New York to enter an 
engagement which promises to bring her to the fore in 
the concert world. 


her 


ee 


Che Mansfeldt Club, consisting of Helen Stocking, presi- 
Joan Baldwin, Josephine Coonan, Ethel Duke, Eula 
Howard, Hazel Knowles, Fernanda Pratt, Carrie Sheuer- 
man, Selma Werner and Hugo Mansfeldt, director, gave 
their fifth piano recital Thursday evening, November 16, in 
The concert proved a success in every 


dent; 


Steinway Hall. 
way. 
e & 

The next concert of the Orpheus Club has been set for 
Tuesday evening, December 12, at Ye Liberty Theatre, 
Oakland. Some particularly attractive chorus numbers 
have been selected by Mr. Crandall, the conductor, several 
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of them to be given with the additional accompaniment of 
an ensemble of violins. The soloists for the concert are 
not yet announced. 


Francis Rogers’ Song Recital. 
RANCIS ROGERS had a large and distinguished audi- 
ence to hear him when he gave his annual song re- 
cital at Mendelssohn Hall, Monday afternoon of this week. 
The baritone, always an artist, gave further evidence of 
study in the program he presented. His list of songs in- 
cluded : 


IY APRS aL SES Cn SE at ye ais Schubert 
PUREE. Dacccchvabeceteccabh iver conse becesnan Schubert 
POD. Soccscdundbebesdediceccteednecdcccclsnas Schubert 
Rae BUR anh bc vende tesad cide dkbbes nc ccebededdiar cll Schubert 
RN en I EE oy HT ne Loewe 
ee Ge SO aon s tends Cider cecdepoedéavdeacabseanda Loewe 
Der Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht..............ceceeeeees Brahms 
SS | hoes cctdavisdeccvcethBlivece vecbpchdtveeveke Liszt 
Be ME Siete ucd bedevuscedeuse cited «ccs bee Clara Schumann 
SL INNS 4.6 da. bbs dauak bones t kaehs oe ceneuad Rebert Schumann 
Ey OU ne dda cacredsatstedtsbedecsectbeisnenese Habn 
MEE dos sevullcobvoctucdbaesascoces Chaminade 
PRES ince cvadcevecdbadhe ieasavdsceccscssccbnectuiaet Duparc 
epee Ge Oy ORR cic so kdb shi s nooks cévcicecddies sea Hess 
PUPEREED a sewedcaddce acces Peete ccc icdenc weds cédben Bemberg 
Se ROE eee, fit ieanionnds saentntaetbsseiadanel Dr. Arne 


Cato’s Advice (Eighteenth Century Drinking Song)....Bruno Hubn 
Changing Love ..James H. Rogers 
ST Oh TNR TERS sik cinch onic détincidcdccccnder¥esdaued Irish Ditty 
ROE DS | dao te cudcdsdiree otsecdncthened dates tl Old Highland 
The Sailor's Life ... ; . English 

In the last song, by ‘Schubert, those i in the second group 
by Brahms and Liszt and in the last part Mr. Rogers 
seemed at his best. One of Bruno Huhn’s clever settings, 
“Cato’s Advice,” was very enjoyable. The baritone sang 
it delightfully. Isidore Luckstone at the piano proved once 
more an accompanist of rare artistic ability. 








Manuscript Society Private Meeting. 

HE second private meeting of the Manuscript Society, 
at the National Arts Club, as usual, brought manu- 
script works by S. N. Penfield, a sonata for piano and 
violin, played by the composer and Gustav Dannreuther ; 
“The Vampire” (words by Kipling), by Ernest Carter, 
sung by Percy Hemus, more songs and piano pieces by 
modern composers, played by Eugenie Wehrmann. Miss 
Wehrmann, a newcomer here, is a pianist of unusual at- 
tainment, possessing fleet fingers, and grace of style. She 
knows how to sing on the piano, and is altogether a 
player of charm; she was warmly ‘applauded. Ernest 
Carter’s song (which has been sung by David Bispham) 
became very effective, as sung by Percy Hemus, who 
also sang a group of three songs by Burleigh, Huhn and 
Damrosch. This baritone has attained a distinguished posi- 
tion, with promise of yet greater achievement. His voice 
is resonant, rich, high, and he has temperament, under 
control, allied with highest intelligence. Dr. Penfield’s 
sonata is a thoroughly worthy work, in four movements, 
of which the menuet is perfect in form, with fluent mel 
ody. The rondo scherzando with which the work closes 
is spirited, and the entire opus built on classical lines. 
The next meeting occurs December 30, when, among other 
manuscript works, Ernest R. Kroeger’s Quintet is to be 

performed, the composer (of St. Louis) of the piano. 


Habelmann Pupils’ Setrcnseel. 


OUR artist pupils of Theodore Habelmann gave a re- 
hearsal of grand opera selections in his studios last 
Wednesday afternoon before a critical audience of musi- 
cians and newspaper men. The young singers distin- 
guished themselves and their teacher by their conscientious 
work in portions of “Il Trovatore,” “Lohengrin” and “Der 
Freischiitz.”. Helen Culver, as Ortrud, and Lillie May 
Welker, as Leonora, both showed remarkable ability in 
voice and acting. Irwin Meyers, as Count de Luna and as 
Telramund, sang like an operatic star and showed much 
promise in his stage work. 

The feature of the rehearsal, however, was the precocious 
talents of Aimée Pink Meyer, a fifteen year old girl, who 
sang the part of Elsa and a duet with Miss Welker with all 
the aplomb of a mature artist. 





Huss ond the Kneisel Quartet. 

ENRY HOLDEN HUSS was the assisting pianist at 

the concert given by the Kneisel Quartet at Dobbs 
Ferry on November 9, playing the Grieg sonata in C 
minor with Mr. Kneisel. It goes without saying that at 
the hands of these two superb artists the sonata was played 
in a masterly manner. It was given with fine spirit and 
authority, great finesse, and a delicious and absolute bal- 





SOME FACTS ABOUT GRIEG. 


HE performance of Grieg’s piano concerto by Pugno 
at next week’s Philharmonic concerts, says Henry 1 
Finck, of the New York Evening Post, may justify the cita 
tion of a few paragraphs concerning that splendid work 
from the proofsheets of a book on Grieg—the first one in 
the English language—to be published in a week or two 
by John Lane. To this book an intimate friend of the Nor 
wegian composer—Frank van der Stucken—has contributed 
a chapter of reminiscences, in which he says: 

“Grieg’s piano concerto in A minor proved to be the 
means to gain Liszt’s protection. While Liszt admired the 
originality of the music, he suggested several alterations in 
the instrumentation. The composer, who at that time was 
rather doubtful about his orchestral knowledge, accepted 
these suggestions, and the score was published accordingly 
But on this occasion Liszt had made the mistake of follow 
ing his own fiery temperament instead of considering 
Grieg’s more idyllic nature, and so the scoring turned out 
to be too heavy for its poetical contents. Later on Grieg 
published a revised edition of the concerto, in which he 
partly reverted to his first simpler and more appropriate 
scoring, A single example shows plainly the difference 
of the two versions: The beautiful second theme of the 
first movement was given by Grieg to the ‘cellos, quite in 
keeping with the tender cantabile character of the melody; 
Liszt suggested the trumpet, and at once introduced a 
theatrical tinge that never existed in Grieg’s makeup. For 
many a day the manuscript of this concerto had remained 
in the hands of Carl Reinecke, for Grieg wanted to know 
his former teacher's opinion of his work. After waiting 
in vain for a note on the subject, he called on Reinecke 
to get the score and was received most cordially. The con 
versation touched all possible topics, but the concerto was 
never mentioned. So the Norwegian walked home with the 
score under his arm and some fierce motive in his raging 
soul.” 

The same book will contain translations of some extremely 
interesting letters written by Grieg as a young man to his 
parents from Rome, when he first met Liszt. He took his 
concerto to Liszt, who played it at sight from the manu 
script. Grieg writes: 

“I admit that he took the first part of the concerto too 
fast, and the beginning consequently sounded helter skelter ; 
but later on, when I had a chance to indicate the tempo, 
he played as only he can play. It is significant that h 
played the cadenza, the most difficult part, best of all. His 
demeanor is worth any price to see. Not content with 
playing, he at the same time converses and makes com 
ments, addressing a bright remark now to one, now 
another of the assembled guests, nodding significantly to 
the right or left, particularly when something pleases him 
In the adagio, and still more in the finale, he reached a 
climax both as to his playing and the praise he had to be 
stow. 

“A really divine episode I must not forget. Toward the 
end of the finale the second theme is, as you may remem 
ber, repeated in a mighty fortissimo. [n the very last 
measures, when in the first triplets the first tone is changed 
in the orchestra from G sharp to G, while the piano part, 
in a mighty scale passage, rushes wildly through the whole 
reach of the keyboard, ke suddenly stopped, rose up to his 
full height, left the piano, and with big theatric strides and 
arms uplifted walked across the large cloister hall, at the 
same time literally roaring the theme. When he got to the 
G_ in question he stretched out his arms imperiously and 
exclaimed: ‘G, G, not G sharp! Splendid! That is the real 
Swedish Banko!’ To which he added very softly, as in a 
parenthesis: ‘Smetana sent me a sample the other day:' He 
went back to the piano, repeated the whole strophe, and 
finished. In conclusion, he handed me the manuscript, and 
said in a peculiarly cordial tone: ‘Fahren Sie fort, ich sage 
Ihnen, Sie haben das Zeug dazu, und—lassen Sie sich 
nicht abschrecken!’ (‘Keep steadily on, I tell you, you have 
the capability, and—do not let them intimidate you!’) 

“This final admonition was of tremendous importance to 
me; there was something in it that seemed to give it an 
air of sanctification. At times, when disappointment and 
bitterness are in store for me, I shall recall his words, and 
the remembrance of that hour will have a wonderful power 
to uphold me in my days of adversity.” 





Hemus as a Teacher. 
ERCY HEMUS, the baritone, has special pedagogic 
gifts. This, united with thorough understanding of 
the voice, has made him very successful as a teacher of 
sitiging. For the past eight years he has had a summer 
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WILLIAM L. WHITNEY 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


FOR VOCALISTS AND PIANISTS 











FLORENCE BOSTON PARIS 
PALAZZO FERRONI SYMPHONY CHAMBERS CHEZ LE TRIO CHAIGNEAU 
4 VIA TORNABUONI 246 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 162 AVENUE VICTOR HUGO, 16* ARR 
FLORENCE PARIS 


LOMBARDI BALDELLI 


Teacher of Caruso, DeLucia, Scotti, Calve, etc. Famous as :; 
Director of Opera and as Master of Singing in all its branches. Is the representative of the Italian method in the Paris branch of | 
Engaged to teach exclusively in this School, this School. Has achieved great European success in opera. | 
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BOSTON 


PHILIP HALE 


CLASSES iN VOCAL ENSEMBLE 
INDIVIDUAL CRITICISM 


The specialization of the function of criticism 
is an original and important feature of the 
International School. 











BOSTON’S LEADING VOICE TRAINERS 
BOSTON BOSTON 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ROSE STEWART 
WILLIAM L. WHITNEY  serrersesrsnc LUIGI VANNUCCINI 


Mr. Whitney advises all who can do so to study with the greatest of the world’s living singing masters, Sig. L. Vannuccini, who resigned 
his position as head of the International School for Vocalists in consequence of his partial retirement from teaching. A\ll are advised to 


; PIANOFORTE 


BOSTON FLOR ENCE 


CARLO BUONAMICI GIUSEPPE BUONAMICI 


High in the foremost ranks of the younger pianists of to-day. One of the greatest of European pianists and teachers. An 
Remarkable, by gifts, training and heredity, as teacher and authority, whose remarkable edition of Beethoven Sonatas has 
performer. recently been issued by Augener, London. 























PARIS and BOSTON 


HAROLD BAUER 


Mr. Harold Bauer, whose widespread and unbounded success has won for him an enduring fame, will teach in the Boston School from 
November 23d to March, and in the Paris branch from March to July, continuing his instruction there through the Summer School. Mr. 
Bauer's absences are provided for in the arrangement for associate teachers of his election to assume supervision of his pupils’ work during 
such absences. Mlle. CHAIGNEAU will carry on Mr. Bauer's work while he is away from Paris, and Miss Mary MAY-WINSOR 
will assume a like responsibility in the Boston School. 








For particulars concerning the International Summer Schools | | For particulars concerning the Wm. L. Whitney International 
abroad, {see subsequent issues of the Musical Coarier. School of Music, address the Secretary of the School, Sym- 
Students can be transferred from one branch to another | | phony Chambers, 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., 


without detriment to work. U. S. A. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


—_— 
Pmitapecruia, November 24, 1905. 


HE Philadelphia Orchestra at its fifth rehearsal and 
symphony concert of the season, gave the most 
enjoyable concerts with Jean Gerardy, the violon- 

cellist. The program was: 
Symphony, Rustic Wedding op. 26......--6++-e0455 Carl Goldmark 
Wedding March—Variations. 
Bridal Song—Intermezzo. 
Serenade—Scherzo. 
In the Garden—Andante. 
Dance—Finale. 
Symphonic Variations for Violoncello and Orchestra..L. Boellmann 
Jean Gerardy. 


fod und Verklarung (Death and Transfiguration), Tone Poem, 
OP. Bho ccccccscascrecesdedsossetdscdecooss Richard Strauss 


The symphony of Goldmark is a remarkable example of 
romantic music, and unusually well orchestrated. The or- 
chestra was in perfect shape; in fact, it has not played so 
well before this season. The final number on the program 
was the Richard Strauss tone poem, exquisitely done, espe- 
cially in the largo, the harpist doing exceptionally good 
work. 

Gerardy once more proved himself the great artist that 
he is. In his clever reading of the “Variations” of Boell 
mann he certainly is one of the most satisfying violon- 
cellists of the day. 

Gerardy played on a Stradivarius, which he bought from 
George Hart, the celebrated London dealer, for $10,000. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra gave its first out of town 


concert in Wilmington at the Grand Opera House on 
Thursday evening, November 23. The Delawareans 
crowded into the Opera House and offered as high as $2.50 
a ticket before the concert began. The symphony was the 
fourth by Tschaikowsky. Alfred Saul, the leader of the 
‘cellos, was the soloist, and the reception he received 
proved his merit and delighted the orchestra men. His 
numbers were the “Elegie,” by Van Goens, and the showy 
“Gavotte” of Popper. As an encore he played a “Cradle 
Song” with muted strings that brought the house to its 
feet. The orchestra's other numbers were: “Evening 
Song” of Schumann's for strings only; the scherzo from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the “Overture to 
Tannhauser.” A number of the orchestra's friends went 
to Wilmington with them to hear them play. 
e & 

Calvé’s appearance in concert last Saturday afternoon at 
the Academy of Music was a noted musical event. Calvé 
was Calvé, and will always be the great Calvé to her Phila- 
delphia admirers, whether she sings with a flute accom- 
paniment, a piano accompaniment or an orchestral one. 
Alas! that we cannot hear her this season in opera as Mar- 
guerite and Carmen. 

we 

The Junger Maennerchor gave a most creditable concert 
at their large and beautiful hall last Sunday evening. 
Koemmenich is a wonder with the results that he gained 
from a small orchestra of sixteen strings. The soloists of 
the evening were Dora Fillipe, soprano, from the Tivoli 
Opera House in San Francisco, and Charlotte Sissler, 


pianist 


The third of the series of chamber concerts that are 
being given at Acorn Club by Selden Miller, pianist, and 
Charlton Murphy, violinist, Tuesday mornings, will be held 
this week. The program includes sonatas of Beethoven, 
Gade and Vincent d’Indy. These concerts havé grown in 
interest, and it is hoped another series will shortly be ar- 
ranged. 

es es 

The soloists have been. announced for the concerts by 
the Philadelphia Choral Society under the direction of 
Henry Gordon Thunder. December 27 “The Messiah” 
will be sung, with Anita Rio, Kirkby Lunn, Charles Free- 
mantel and Herbert Witherspoon as the soloists. February 
15, “Israel in Egypt,” with Mrs. Zimmerman, Katherine 
Fiske and Ellison van Hoose; April 18, “Elijah,” with 
Anita Rio, Gertrude May Stein, W. H. Pagdin and Giu- 
seppe Campanari. As usual, the society has gone to New 
York for their artists. 

eS & 

Katherine Bloodgood Kipp, the well known contralto, is 
in Philadelphia after a sojourn of a year in Panama, and 
is the guest of Eleanor Mayo Elverson. Mrs. Kipp, as 
she wishes now to be known, will shortly start her season 
of the vaudeville circuits, her first engagement being Christ- 
mas Day in Pittsburg. Her voice is more beautiful than 
ever and she is now working hard every day with Edith 
Mahon, the celebrated Philadelphia accompanist, to get up 
a fresh repertory. 

e eS 

Tuesday evening of this week, at the South Broad Street 
Theatre, Louis C. Elson will give the second of the lecture 
concerts under the auspices of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
committee. The subject will be “Program Music and Its 
Development.” 

= & 

The Manuscript Society met at the Orpheus Club rooms 
on Wednesday evening, when some interesting numbers 
were given by the different members. 

Chief in interest was the playing of his recent composi- 
tions by Constantin von Sternberg—a prelude, bourée, im- 
promptu, and “Caprice Hippique” (Peters Edition) that he 
composed while on his annual automobile trip with Josef 
Hofmann last summer. The “Caprice Hippique” is a 
unique piece of writing, with a swing to it that is irresisti- 
ble. Others who performed were Phillip Goepp, with his 
lullaby, Rollo Maitland and his romance. A march by 
Frederick Hahn for string orchestra gained him much ap- 
plause. A suite for piano and violin was played by Fred- 
erick Hahn and Ellis Clark Hammann and composed by 
W. W. Gilchrist. 

eS & 

The American Guild of Organists began their twelfth 
season last Saturday evening at St. Andrew's Church. The 
choir sang a most difficult “Magnificat,” written by S. 
Tudor Strang, the organist of the church, and performed 
by his chorus choir. S. Archer Gibson, of New York, and 
Frederick Maxson were the organists of the occasion. 


eS & 


Saturday evening of this week will be given at Horticul- 
tural Hall for the benefit of the University Hospital. The 


soloists will be Florence Hinckle and Mrs. James Elverson, 
sopranos; Charles Freemantel, tenor; William Beatty, 
basso, and Edith Mahon at the piano. 


William Sherwood, the celebrated pianist and teacher, 
will give a piano recital at Griffith Hall, on Monday even- 
ing, the 27th, in the interests of teachers and students. It 
is not generally known, but Sherwood was the first pianist 
to play the Grieg concerto in this country with the late 
Theodore Thomas in New York, and was also the first 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under George 
Henschel. 

Following is the program that Mr. Sherwood will play: 
Fantasie in C mimor............+-06-> . ; . Bach 


Gigue in G minor..... At . .Mozart 
Prelude from Etudes Poesies............+...-- Haberbier 
Gagan Prep Be Bi oc cccacastoceddescssces Guilmant 

(Arranged for the piano by Julie Rive- King.) 

Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood. 

Chorus of Dancing Dervishes (from Ruins of Athens) 
Beethoven- Saint-Saéns 
Maiden’s Wish (Polish Song)... Chopin 

Arranged by Liszt 

Prelude in B flat minor, op. 28, No. 16 ...Chopin 
Barcarolle, Of. 60... 2.26.00 seceeeecenes ; Chopit 
Etude, op. 60, No, 11, Arpeggio Ch eds Chopin 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2 o~ : er Brahms 


WETTTTTTTT LTT Te Sherwood 


Ethelinda, op. 14, No. 2.. 
Soirée de Vienne, No. 6............-. , 


Schubert- Liszt 


Maestoso, Semper Energico........ . Schumann 
From Fantasie in C, op. 17 

Staccato Etude, Op. 23... .--.-sceccccecccteceeeescesssRubinstein 

Dialogue, Op. 72...++.+++- ; — Tschaikowsky 

Maehrchen (Fairy Tale), op. 167.. de, i: ites Shite nl .Raff 

March .from -Suite, op. 91 ‘ non - , Raff 


ec 


The Tuesday Matinee Club has started in for its twelfth 
winter's work under the direction of Mrs. E. M. Burgin, 
president, who has held the office since the inauguration of 
the club. The club went into the Federation last spring, 
Mrs. Burgin and one of the members going to Denver, 
Col., to attend the meeting there. They were charmed at 
the reception that they received from the Western clubs 
The Tuesday Matinee Club, which numbers 120 members, 
will entertain the Federation of Musical Clubs in 1909 

Frances Grarr SIME 


Janpolski as Abraham. 


ECEMBER 7 the Harlem Oratorio Society is to give 
Molique’s “Abraham” under the direction of A. Y. 
Cornell at Calvary M. E. Church, and Mr. Janpolski has 
been specially engaged to sing the title part, this being the 
first complete performance of the work in New York. It 
is melodious, the part of Abraham being on the order of 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” 





Corinne Welsh, the contralto, is to be the soloist of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club concert, directed by Frank Dam 
rosch, in the Mendelssohn Hall, December 5. 
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CINCINNATI. 


centititnittiliimadatii 
Cinctnwati, November 25, 1905 
HE symphony auction premium sale during the pres- 
ent week realized over $1,300—the best sale for many 
seasons. 
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Mrs. McAlpin’s next recital, November 27, promises to 
be a great success. In this performance will be presented 
to the public several of the students aspiring to the differ- 
ent branches of the profession—grand opera, musical com- 
edy, comic opera, vaudeville and the drama. The class in 
dramatic action and pantomime will give the fourth act 
of the “Pearl of Savoy,” with Jessie Randon as Mari 
Laird Johnstone's beautiful bass voice will be heard to ad 
vantage in the “Tannhauser” aria 
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The first College of Music chorus and orchestra concert 
filled Music Hall to its capacity on Friday night. Both 
from a chorus and orchestra standpoint it would be diff 
cult to find such a high standard of artistic result in any 
other educational institution in this country. There was a 
freshness and buoyancy to the entire character of the per 
formance that could not be found in an organization of 
older men. José Marien, conductor of the orchestra, is to 
be congratulated, and at the close of the “Benoit March” 
received quite an ovation. Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer is respon 
sible for the splendid singing of the college chorus. A 
more refined musical quality and capacity for shading than 
this chorus presented it would almost be impossible to 
attain with mere students’ material, and it attests a large 
degree of ability and successful experience. Particularly 
grateful were the songs of Dr. Elsenheimer’s own compo 
sition—“Twilight” and “Frau Holle,” the balancing of the 
voices in both of them being admirable. Miss Ada Zeller, 
pianist, played the second and third movements of the Bee 
thoven C minor concerto, with orchestra, and was im 
superb evidence of Albino Gorno’s training. From the 
soloists’ standpoint, the most convincing performance was 
the contralto solo of Charlotte Callahan, who sang Bruch’s 
“Penelope Weaving a Garment” with a voice of rare qual 
ity and vibrating temperament. Helen Brown, in the solo 
of Chaminade’s “Sailor's Christmas Song,” revealed a 
soprano voice of fine resonance. The vocal quartet from 
the “Benedictus” of Cherubini’s mass in D minor was sung 
with beautiful ensemble and proportion by C. Viola Hop- 
kins, Charlotte Callahan, Leslie K. Chilton and Charles E 
Gallagher. =e <= 

Mrs. Haynes, one of the talented College of Music pupils 
under Tecla Vigna, recently accepted the position of 
soprano at the Broad Street M. E. ‘Church, Columbus. A 
writer in the State capital says says that “Mrs. Haynes 
has a lyric soprano voice of great range, pleasing quality 
with good enunciation, diction and style.” 
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The first meeting of the class to take up the study of 
Gregorian music, under the tutelage of the Rev. Leo Man 
zetti, was held at the College of Music on Wednesday 
afternoon, with a good attendance. The regular time for 
the class to meet hereafter has been set for Mondays and 
Fridays at 4.30 p. m., at the college. A class for the study 
of the harmonization of the chant is held each Friday, at 
3:30 p. m J. A. Homan 


Tenor Carrie in Maine. 

N the occasion of the recent Festival in Maine, George 
O C. Carrie won laurels. This is from a local paper 
Ge ( Carrie, @ young singer, was cast as Lohengr It is 


a difficult part to sing but he bore all the hard portions with case 
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and acquitted himself with great credit Many exceptionally high 


notes occur, and these were taken with perfect case, and wi 
loss of musical tone His manner was ecasy and showed that 
was completely familiar with the difficult score and « rele 
his ability to interpret the passages.—Portiar Me A 


Hosoxex, N. J., November 


HE event of the musical season will be the grand con- 


cert to be given by the Hoboken Quartet Club at 
Quartet Club Hall on December 7, for the benefit of the 
German Academy. Dr. William Tell Kudlich is president 
of the board of trustees. The Hoboken Academy Alumni 
Association, the German Club and the Quartet Club are 
using every effort to make the concert a great success. So 
loists from the Conried Opera Company, also from the 
New York Philharmonic Society, will unite with the club 
m the program 
oe = 
Iwo prominent musicians of this city are Christian B 
Clark and John H. Reilly, whose studio is in the Hoboken 
rust Company's building. Mr. Clark also has a studio 
on Seventeenth street, New York 


ae 
Mrs. W. T. Kudlich, Mrs. Carl Willeberg, Mrs. J. ¢ 
Bartlett and Lulu Eppens are prominent in musical circles 
we 


Subscriptions and other matters of interest to Tue M 
sicaAL Courter may be sent to or notice given to the cor 
Jessie Bruce Lockmart 
17 Brinkerhoff Street, Jersey City 


respondent 


Two Conservatory Concerts. 


HE German Conservatory and College of Music, both 
institutions under the direction of Carl Hein and Au 
gust Fraemcke, gave enjoyable students’ concerts last week 
at College Hall, November 22 and 24 respectively. Large 
audiences gathered to hear the piano, violin, ‘cello, clarinet 
and vocal music. At the German Conservatory concert the 
participants were Misses A. Falkenmeyer, M. Hernandez, 
Anna Gress, Edna Wuestenhofer and Messrs. A 
Otto F. Stahl, Josef C. Landwehr, Irwin F. Randolph and 
William Parsons took part, play 
ing the “War March of the Priests.” 


The College of Music concert offered music performed 


I auer, 


The orchestra class also 


by Anna Granger, Mamie Fischer, Florence Pakas, Sarah 
Rothschild, Lillian Wadsworth, Mrs. Joseph O'Reilly and 
B. H. Diehl, John Hughes, Anton Herodas, closing with a 
violin quartet by Bohm, played by Lizzie M. Eldridge, 
Ellen Bates, Josephine Lehman and Minnie Jones. Both 
music schools have a large attendance, and good, serious 
work is done, observable to anyone attending the students’ 


concerts 


William Philp's Song Recital. 
“TWILIGHT” song recital by William Philp, tenor 
A was largely attended by a fashionable audience in 
his Carnegie Hall studios last Monday evening. Mr. Philp 
sang Herbert's “Cupid,” “O, Vision Entrancing,” from 


Goring-Thomas’ “Esmeralda”; “The Thorn,” by Shield, 


and selections by Clay, Salter, Nevin, Sullivan, Lalo and 


Clutsam with delightful tone and expression 


OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


i: ie Morning Musicale f Oneida, N. Y., at the second 
meeting of the seasor tened to an instrumental re 


’ 


tal of Schubert's compositions, which appropriately fol 
wed the very interesting | re and song recital of the 
first meeting, given by Miss Demarest and Mrs. De Long 
the same composer. Mrs. De Long’s voice proved spe 
ally adapted to Schubert's beautiful song his second 
neeting was particularly enjoyabl account of a flute 
played by Hazel Gates Childs, of Canastota, who has 


recently become a member of the club. The other numbers 


vere the scher No. 1, played by Mrs. C. W. House; an 
rrangement for violin of the Serenade” played by Miss 
Carter Hark, Hark, the Lark y Miss Hilts, and “The 


Fair Rosamund” (op. 143, N ; played by Mrs. H 


Geisenhoff 
eS & 

e Ladies’ Saturday Music Club { Muskogee, Ind 
ler., is an outgrowth of a movement begun in 1805 by the 
formation of a club largely professional and known as the 
Muskogee Musical Club. Being somewhat removed from 
the musical centre each member had felt the need of 

ich an organization and gladly embraced this opportunity 


f studying the lives and mpositions of the great mas 


ters During the next three years the work was carried 


teadily forward In September, 1809, after an intermis 
} 


if one year, the club was reorganized with an in 
reased membershiy The course of study that year em 
braced French and German operas, the symphony and the 


onata 
In 1900 the name of the club was changed to the Ladies’ 


Saturday Music Club, the constitution revised, and pro 


vision made for an associate 1 a substitute membership, 


which has proven a most successful scheme. The meetings 
are held fortnightly, the first and third Saturdays of the 
month 
The course of study last season was Russian music. This 
the clul studyi ge the « d master Bach, Liszt, 
Morart, Hands und Haydn, together with some of the 
younger men cluding few living composers. This be 
ing the tenth anniversary { the club, preparations are 


making for a reunion and other festivities in December 
The club has been fortunate in securing such artists as 
Edward Baxter Perry, Sherwood, Glenn Hall and Bruno 


Steimdel for its 1 


Walter S. Young's Recital. 


F Ri¢ \ GOODWIN, b pupi { Walter 5S 
Young, gave a ne recit at Mr. Young's studio, Sot 
ind Boz { 


arnegie H i turday afternoon He sang 
nes by M Br Schubert, Korbay, Richard Strauss, 
Victor Harris, Nevin, Chadwick and Mr. Young's charming 
Thy Parting Kiss which Mr. Goodwin was obliged to 
repeat. «Mr. Goodwin's voice is well placed and unusually 
even thr mhout its entire register His delivery is free, 
his tones are smooth and velvety and have a sympathetic 
quality not iten found m ba y es 
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Cuicaco, November 25, 1905. 
HE sevenih program of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
7 tra’s regular season in Orchestra Hall embraced four 
works. They were the overture to the Cornelius lyric 
drama, “Der Cid’; the Richard Strauss symphonic fan- 
‘Italy”; the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto for 
piano, and Georg Schumann's op. 30, the “Variations and 
Double Fugue on a Jolly Theme.” Waldemar Litschg, 
whom Chicago has but recently claimed as a citizen, was 
the soloist, and so gréat was his performance of the work 
in hand a great share of the interest of the concert centred 
on him. His playing is electrifying in big passages by an 
almost superhuman intensity, but that is not in any sense 
the prime feature of his art. For the real secret of his 
musical being one has to go back to an elementary princi- 
ple and find him out by his gift of expression—a gift so 
pronounced in him as to be almost unique. By this a 
composition in his hands contains an eloquence and a char- 
acter that may not have been previously spoken of. If the 
new element had anything out of kecping with the evident 
intent of the message, it could be disturbing, but Litschg 
gives himself up only to music making, with results that 
are uplifting and rejuvenating 
The Cornelius overture, which began the program, was 
easily in a class with the excerpt from the same drama, the 
which was given here last week. It is com 
paratively plain, well made and wholesome music. The 
Strauss fantasia is not dismissed so simply. The question 
as to how good music it is depends largely upon how well 
the individual likes it. Some like very little of it. The in- 
terviewer is among those who like most of it, but would 
like a few more prayerful sittings with the second move- 
ment, in order to call up the exact complexion of the at- 
mosphere around the ruins of Rome when Strauss visited 
the place. The rest is easier, and there is no reason why 
a man with a good liver could not thrive on it. It was evi- 
dently intended to be adaptable to human needs. It is so 
adaptable, and there is much pleasure in it. The same is 
true of the Schumann variations and fugue. Rollicking 
good humor and offhand slashing around are found in it, 
and it ought to be taken up warmly in well ordered com- 
munities, just as it was in Chicago 
Mr. Stock and his men were on a very high plane of ac- 
Every such performance by Mr. 


taisie, 


“Siegesmarch,” 


curacy and enthusiasm 
Stock puts him a few strides forward in public estimation 
and in the esteem of the musicians. Space does not now 
permit notice of the orchestra’s concerts that are being 
given at Leon Mandel Halil and at Ravinia Park 
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When a singer comes before the public and substitutes 
compositions without notice, then sings the texts in a man- 
ner entirely impossible to understand, a reviewer of con- 
certs might feel absolved from duty and be justified in 
turning the affair over to the society reporter, who would 
take proper cognizance of the hat and gown, along with 
any choice gossip that might be apropos of family affairs. 
But wherever the Lord has placed a beautiful voice and ac- 
companied it with at least the serene spirit that is appro- 
priate to the presentation of compositions by Mozart and 
Schubert, it may be still the duty of the reviewer to make 
occasional reminder of the fact. This is due acknowledg- 
ment, then, of the recent concert given in Orchestra Hall 
by Emma Eames under the management of F, Wight Neu- 


mann. Madame Eames sang a Mozart aria, a group of 
*songs, a part of which were not those represented on the 
program, and in company with the baritone, Emilio de 
Gqgorza, a duet from the Ambroise Thomas opera, “Ham- 
let.” She was enthusiastically received and gave many en- 
cores in response. 

Madame Eames had the assistance of the venerable 'cel- 
list, Joseph Hollman, who played with the pianist, Amherst 
Webber, the Handel sonata in G, the Boellmann symphonic 
variations, Popper's “Arlequin” and two compositions of 
his own, an andante and “Le Rouet.” He played with great 
inspiration and all of the tonal beauty and intellectual fine- 
ness of the best of the French school. The Spanish bari 
tone, Mr. Gogorza, followed the piano and 'cello sonata 
with an imposing rendition of the “Pagliacci” prologue, 
also a group of songs. His voice is a powerful one, under 
excellent school, and his temperament is so much the dra 
matic that he takes his audience with him from the jirst. 
He, too, sang a number of selections in answer to the great 
enthusiasm which followed each number. The accom- 
panist, Mr. Webber, had as solo number the Wagner-Liszt 
“Liebestod.” This artist is temperamental beyond what 
Chicago concert visitors expect or desire of an accompanist, 
though the great energy he displayed may have been what 
the solo artists wanted to arouse them. A very large audi- 
ence was present and must have proved profitable to the 
management. 


ee 


The venerable basso, Jules G. Lumbard, of Omaha, sang 
at an lowa convention three or four years ago, “Are Ye 
Sleepin’, Maggie?” and an agricultural editor, in the specu- 
lative vein common to his profession, wrote that in the 
singing of the selection Mr. Lumbard’s voice was as reson- 
ant and sweet as when he first sang the song as a lullaby 
to his sweetheart on Mt. Ararat. That may have been 
correct as to the voice, but the truth about the song was 
that Mr. Lumbard had been singing it for only half a cen- 
tury. When the veteran singer rendered the same selection 
in the testimonial concert given him by Will J. Davis in the 
Illinois Theatre, Chicago, November 23, fifty-four years and 
six days had elapsed since his first public appearance in 
Chicago. Mr. Lumbard came to this city in 1850 and sang 
the next year in a testimonial concert to his brother, Frank 
Lumbard, then teacher of singing in the public schools 
The concert was billed for November 13, 1851, but on ac- 
count of a storm was postponed and given November 17. 
An outline of the program of songs thought to be worthy 
of production at that time is found in the Daily Journal of 
November 12, as follows; “The program is an excellent one 
and embraces, among other pieces, ‘Meet Me by Moonlight 
Alone,’ by F. Lumbard, J. D. Cole and J. G. Lumbard; 
‘O’er the Far Blue Mountain, by Mrs. Lumbard and Miss 
Nowlin; ‘Here’s a Health to All Good Lassies,’ J. D. Cole, 
Frank, H. G. and J. G. Lumbard; ‘My Boyhood’s Home,’ 
by F. Lumbard; “Tis Past the Hour,’ by Miss Nowlin, &c. 
The concert is tomorrow night, remember—‘A word to the 
wise.” The same newspaper reported the concert on No- 
vember 18 as follows: “The Concert.—Frank Lumbard’’s 
concert in Tremont Hall last evening was fairly attended 
and the music produced was ‘beautiful exceedingly.’ With 
such singers at home it is needless to go abroad for har 
mony.” 

The concert given last week in the Illinois Theatre en- 


listed the services of much agreeable talent and was mosf 
interesting through Mr. Lumbard’s own participation. He 
sang Pinsuti’s “I Fear No Foe,” and in a duet with the 
fine tenor, Wallace Moody, “The Larboard Watch,” by 
T. Williams; also the late George F. Root's celebrated 
“Rally Round the Flag,” which was sung here by Mr. Lum- 
bard on the evening of its composition, following the deieat 
of the Union army at Bull Run in 1861. Mr. Lumbard’s 
four score years of age and his fifty-four years’ experience 
as a singer are comparatively fruitless of wear and tear, for 
his form is firm and erect, and his voice is pleasing to hear 
One knows that the voice must have been a very fine one 
in its prime, though only the lowest tones show themselves 
less responsive now. 

Of the others who assisted in the recent concert, the very 
veteran but youthful looking baritone, John E. McWade, 
exemplified the principle that, though a singer have but one 
arm, he may yet have the best voice. He sang Macey’s 
‘Good Night, Little Girl” in a voice of unusually fine char 
acter. The venerable basso, John M. Hubbard, assistant 
postmaster of Chicago, sang an aria from Mozart's “Magic 
Flute” and led the audience in a rousing chorus rendition 
of the old time darky song, “Old Shady.” 

Another incident of the concert that was typical of the 
distant past was the rendition of a violin solo composed 
by Kalliwoda. It was the composer's “Reminiscences of 
Home,” rendered by William Moebius, musical director of 
the theatre. Kalliwoda was born in Prague in 1801 and 
died at Karlsruhe, 1866. He wrote seven symphonies, a 
number of overtures, concertos and other solos for violin, 
besides three string quartets, a concertante for two violins 
and other material; yet in the fifteen years of the inter- 
viewer's concert going, this is the first time he has seen 
or heard a violin solo by Kalliwoda. The selection played 
by Mr. Moebius was about as De Beriot wrote, with the 
melodic passages in thirds and sixths, with an occasional 
variation, with effects for left hand pizzicati and spring 
bow. The sopranos, Blanche Gilson, Monica Mast and 
Clara Hess; the contraltos, Ellen Durell and Mrs. Hilda 
Matthey; the violinist, Florence M. Reeves; the ‘cellist, 
Paul Schoessling; the pianist, Rowena Schiffbauer, and 
accompanist, Mrs. James Farrand, were the others who 
assisted. The contralto, Mrs. Matthey, is president of the 
Harmony Club at Davenport and is a pupil of Louise St 
John Westervelt. During the afternoon Mr. Lumbard 
made appropriate acknowledgment of the services of all 
present, and Mr. Davis also came forward and spoke 
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briefly. It was an afternoon of enjoyment for everyone Owing to a rearrangement of program, which placed the Che joint piano recital given in Music Hall November 
present Grace Wassall’s Shakesperean Cycle before the miscel 1 by the brothers Arthur and Eugen Thomas was credita 
Apropos of the foregoing report and the first Chicago ianeous numbers of the Bispham-Piper-Fisk-Cole concert ble to the young men and a pleasure to the audience that 
concert in which Mr. Lumbard sang, the student of early Music Hall, November I, the cycle could not be heard ume to hear then Che younger, Eugen, played first the 
musical conditions in the West will find interest in the for review in this place, but the other numbers of the pro- Beethoven E flat uta, op 4 manner marked by 
material that was being presented by all-star attractions gram were observed to merit and receive great applause ¢ feeling and sane interpretation, the detail permitting a 
of that time. The coloratura soprano, Signorina Teresa from the audience, which practiéally filled the hall. Bis ery complete expression of the usical contents. His 
Parodi, and her company, had sung four concerts late in pham sang Allitsen’s “Oh, For a Burst of Song,” Max ext appearance was in the playing of a Scarlatti sonata, 
October and early November that year. The program for Heinrich’s “Who Knows?” Elgar's “Pipes of Pan” and two pieces by Henselt, the Cl pin B flat major impromptu 
November 7, 1851, wherein the diva was assisted by the Henry F. Guilbert’s “Pirate Song.” As a last encore he nd the Sgambati toccata These pieces gave further 
contralto, Amalia Patti; the pianist, Maurice Strakosch, gave Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” in the very detailed and chance to show his carefu ppreciati espe y in the 
and the English tenor, Mr. Arthurson, was advertised in forceful dramatic interpretation that would be always ex iwhter pianistic effect Arthur played the | t “Ire 
the Chicago Democrat as follows: pected of him. Katherine Fisk's solo numbers were Bem hter” etude and the Rheinberger “Jagd npr ptu as a 
‘ Kee aria, “Casta Diva,” from Bellini’s grand opera berg’s “Ami moi” and Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two Were rst number. the | ¢ F maior p naise ster and the 
; Tt The eS a a ee ee Maying,” the last of which was much more enjoyable be brothers concluded their brief program with the Chopin 
Mater.” cause it employed her low voice. Kelley Cole sang Hans rondo for two pia Art lisplayed highly devel 
Ill. The grand “Variations dj ura,” by Rode, composed Hermann’s “Salome” and the fine old Scotch song, “Mary ped finger technic, which he hurried, however, at the ex 
: for the violin. (This piece is the most dificult ever attempted by to which he brought fine feeling, splendid humor and th pense of clarity—failed tact, to get all of the notes played 
the human voice, and has never been sung except by Malibran and : . 
Meteme Gentes) best of vocal art. Mrs. Shotwell-Piper sang “Ein Traum n the time allotted for ther he Chopin rondo was as 
: I\ The brilliant “Tyrolean Cavetina from Donizetti's pera by Grieg, and the “Chanson de Juillet, by Godard Her enjoyable as y part t the \ Dh ing pianists 
: “Bettly.” (?) voice has warmth, and it is capable of a wide range of ex l evidently given much study to the proper presentation 
nana” famous duetto from Donizetti's last grand opera, “Maria pression. She employed all of its possibilities in the con t the work, and the result was an interpretation that per 
; It should be observed that the tenor sang the “Cujus siderable Giticulties of the Godard @ummes ae | Jy did . _ Fz phe qoneert wee 
H Animam” from the “Stabat Mater,” and Strakosch was "“““"*% Cage ete adiys ae en pita niin <2 Con ae ene 
playing as piano solos his own arrangement of airs by “> SPSS GF he OSEER, WEES WEES Cone = 
Bellini and his “Souvenir d’Otello” for left hand alone, “° eee ee ea: ee ones aE, CSS CNY Lee, of as Sa 
besides his own fantasia romantique, “La Syiphide,” in _ -", 5 _ settee . mon smney 
three parts, entitled “Chant Religieux,” “L’Orage” and “La The Amateur Musical Club meeting, held in Assembly ™ a srovers ¥ —— 
Dance des Sylphides.” The receipts for the last of those Room, Fine Arts Building, November 20, introduced a : —— ae the , Lenmann s 
concerts were $560, thought then to be a very large sum ™amuscript piano quartet by a young Chicago composs \ — ne a ™ phouga 
| for Chicago R. Shepherd rhe performer n this occasion w ! has been pul ed x) t ul ght not 
i e & Everingham, piano; Charlotte Demuth-W bee entire in ( é The musical 
| Jean Gerardy and the Chicago soprano, Genevieve Clark Holladay, viola, and Day Williams, ‘c The cot 5 he worm enn Se Os erenene be the 
Wilson, drew a large attendance upon their joint Sunday Position has three movements, marked andant , ; ' amp 
afternoon recital in Hlinois Theatre, November 19. Mrs. finale. The greatest respect is due the entire work, since it ‘W's — 
Wilson started the program with the “Ave Maria” from has highly musical and very individual material comp _ an 
Max Bruch’s “Feurkreuz.” Later she sang five manuscript ‘or the instruments with great care throughout The a t. | Mr. Carr sang © ' tigi 
songs by the Canadian composer, Jessie Johnston, and the ante is in a vein of rich melody that co © ter rer ? 
four “Contes Mystiques,” by Lecocq, Viardot, Dubois and Mendelssohnian. It starts with ‘cello and piane n P - : 
Widor. The Chicago pianist, Marx E. Oberndorfer, was joined by the other instruments and is worked up to it A. Ne 
the regular accompanist of the afternoon, though Mrs. mense effect. The scherzo theme does not seem ttract ~~ oe 
Johnston was present and played the accompaniments to 've at first, but on its second playing it either iter ame % be 
her own songs. Mrs. Wilson gave a finely dramatic and on the instruments or the players had got better int ‘ ayed in the A ne ber 
eminently musicianlike rendition of the Bruch number and humor of it, for it was much improved in effect lw { notable feature they v M ts presenta 
did whatever was possible with the manuscript songs, but other episodes in the movement are well invent i f the Er Mr 
me cannot claim very much interest for them. The titles finale is in reality a jig theme, but treated with due dignity ! gs playing of Le mat to Tor 
are “My Heart Hath a Song,” “When Spring Comes and especially well written for the violu \ passage of ' . rene tA 
Laughing,” “In Summer,” “One Day” and “On the Slopes good melody is introduced in contrast, and the wor ' p eN 
of the Dune.” The inspirations are given to the voice with the theme as well handled as befor player ganist, Dr. I Falk, w 
rather than the piano, though the whole individuality of went into the work as if they enjoyed it, and would have | the Gut t or; ‘ i 
the group is so meagre as to poorly recommend them been strange had they not done so The composer | “ Magi 
Gerardy played the Saint-Saéns first concerto, a group shown commendable facility in writing for all the inst: ' W A 
of four pieces, and the Boellmann symphonic variations. ments and he had evidently profited by the good advice of M ry ‘ 
rhe artist's playing of the compositions had all of the ex Mr. Weidig, of whom he has beer pupil these three ty under Mr as ' program 
cellence which is known to comprise his style. A very di four years rend - Vor M b ! 
rect, vigorous and musical manner which carries him bril Che pianist, Alice Merrill, played Mende hi \ ~~. 
' liantly through heavy passages and a reflective, well in- Fligeln des Gesanges” and the Bra ( —_ v= 
spired nature for the playing of the slow movements—the The contralto, Helene Allmendinger, and th I M ! ‘ the 
foregoing qualities being so pronounced as to make him F. L. Billingslea, each sang a group of Germar k ! ‘ ca 
a popular favorite of both the musicians and the masses. closed the program with a rendit f the Ru ‘ r 19 
Mr. Oberndorfer played the accompaniments in a manner “Lied der Voeglein Mrs. J. C. Hoag and M l ’ 
that properly brought out their musical character ham were the accompanists of the day Dudley Buck, ¢ 
- —— = =e = Se C Lutl \ nd ( \ 
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cluded in the choir anniversary were the prelude and fugue 
dedicated to Mr. Dickinson by Alexandre Guilmant, the 
Bach organ fugue in D, a Te Deum in C, dedicated to St. 
James choir by P. C. Lutkin; a Gloria Patri by Choirmasier 
Emeritus Smediey, a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B 
flat, written by Mr. Lutkin for a diocesan choir festival 
in St. James Church, 1894; a Gloria Patri by the present 
assistant choirmaster, Ernest Sumner; a memorial anthem 
from Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” this being a number from 
the first service list, November, 1885; and a group of three 
pieces for organ, a Norwegian war rhapsodie by Christian 
Sinding, a lullaby by Mr. Dickinson and the triumphal 
march by Dudley Buck, who was organist and choirmaster 
1869-71. A very complete resumé of the work of for- 
mer and present choir and musicians at the, church was 
issued in commemoration of the time. The list included 
over 500 anthems by 191 composers and twenty-five com- 
plete oratorios. Gaul’s “Passion Music” was first given 
in America by this choir in 1887, and Stainer’s “Cruci- 
fixion” had also its first American presentation here in 
April, 1886. 
ee & 

The young pianist, Helen Barton Kennedy, a pupil of 
the Cresby Adams school, played a recital November 21 
in the Blue Parlor of Handel Hall. Her program had 
many good selections, the first and second movements of 
the Mendelssohn G minor concerto being first in im 
portance. Four numbers from the Haberbier “Poetical 
Studies” were also in the list. In conjunction with the 
violinist, Ethel K. Holladay, and ‘cellist, Hans Hess, Miss 
Kennedy also played the first movement of the G minor 
piano trio by Arthur Foote. Miss Kennedy played always 
with good taste and kept a tone of warmth throughout. 
When she gets her development of temperament along 
with the growth of technic, she will give great pleasure, 
as her work is now entitied to respect. The playing of 
the trio was enjoyably accomplished by the three young 


performers. 
Ct 
Mrs. Adams has just published, by the Clayton F. 
Summy Company, “Twenty Christmas Time Songs and 


Carols,” composed to text by Edith Hope Kinney. The 
selections are classified for Christmas Eve, songs for the 
night watches, the Christmas song of the ages, and for 
Christmas morning and Christmas day. The music is well 
suited to its respective purposes, and some of the num- 
bers are especially characterful, as the piano number en- 
titled, “Circling the Tree.” Mrs. Adams has also com 
piled a “Little Talk About Christmas Verses and Carols,” 
which is published by her husband, Crosby Adams, as a 
pamphlet of twenty pages. The pamphlet comments on 
carols of various origin and quotes liberally from them. 
! & ; 

Pupils of the Columbia School of Music gave a recital 
Saturday afternoon in Cable Hall. The vocalists, Grace 
G. Humphreys and Virginia G. Estill, and pianists, Belle 
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Hallanger, Rudolph Lawton and Anna Chinlund, partici- 
pated. Mr. Lawton’s playing of the first movement of the 
Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto was mentioned in a 
recent report. Miss Hallanger, who played the Grieg 
sonata, opus 7, and pieces by Chopin, is one of the 
talented young pianists whose work is beginning to earn 
attention. Miss Chinlund, who played the E minor noc- 
turne and the d’Albert scherzo, is another who has al- 
ready established a fine school and is playing enjoyably. 

Mrs. Dickinson’s art lecture for the school, November 
20, continued the critical discussion of the art of the 
Renaissance, and gave views of Giotto’s series, the “Life 
of St. Francis.” Concluding, she spoke of the renaissance 
in song, mentioning “St. Francis’ Hymn to the Sun,” 
Giovanna da Verona’s “Heaven and Hell,” the “Dance ot 
Death,” and the various versions of the “Stabat Mater.” 

eS eS 

The F. Wight Neumann announcements for early ap- 
pearances are the song recital by David Bispham in Music 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 3; the only appearance 
of Madame Calvé and her company, in the Auditorium, 
Saturday afternoon, December 9; and on Sunday after- 
noon, December 10, at Music Hall, the recital of Rudolph 
Ganz. Mr. Bispham’s program of twenty-one songs repre- 
sents but seven composers: Schubert, Loewe, Clara Schu- 
mann (three), one each by H. H. Wetzler, Arthur Foote 
and Charles Gounod, and ten by Eleanor Everest Freer. 
The first five by Mrs. Freer, entitled “Songs of Nature,” 
are new. The other five are settings of Austin Dobson’s 
poems, “Rose Leaves.” 

eS & 

The pianist, Marx F. Oberndorfer, and the bass-baritone, 
David Hantsch Grosch, gave a recital in Bradbury recital 
hall Friday evening, November 24. There was no sonata 
nor aria, but miscellaneous selections from many com- 
posers. A piano etude by A. Oberndorfer was among the 


new material given. 


A number of other impending concerts are as follows: 

Three twilight musicales on Sunday afternoon at 4:30 
o'clock, at the Virginia Hotel. The first is a recital, De- 
cember 3, by George Hamlin. The second, December 10, 
by the Bruno Steindel Trio and Ada Adams; the third, 
December 17, by Mrs. Fred Upham and Chris Anderson 

Marie Edwards will be presented by Jeannette Durno- 
Collins in a piano recital in Cable Hall, December 7. 
The Schumann G minor sonata, and Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Moszkowski, Schuett and Liszt compositions will be 
played. The violinist, Max I. Fischel, and the soprano, 
Florence M. Butler, will assist. 

The distinguished piano virtuoso, Brahm van den Berg, 
now a resident of Cincinnati, will play a recital in Music 
Hall, December 12, when he will present 2 most ambitious 
program of compositions. 

Younger pupils of the Walter Spry Piano School wil! 
give a recital in Cable Hall, Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 2. Tue Persistent INTERVIEWER. 





Alfred D. Shaw's Engagements. 

The tenor, Alfred D. Shaw, who is coming more and 
more into prominence in the West, is singing December 5 
at Fond du Lac, in a production of “St. John’s Eve.” He 
is also engaged to sing in “The Messiah” at Dallas, Tex., 
December 28, and with the Chicago Apollo Club, Febru- 
ary 12. 





Garnett Hedge in Oratorio. 

The tenor, Garnett Hedge, has been engaged to sing 
December 12 in a performance of “The Messiah,” to be 
given by the Beloit College Choral Club, under Ray Tyler. 
On December 14 he will sing in another performance of 


the same work at Tabor, Ia, by the Tabor Oratorio 


Society, under George L. Pierce. 





Glenn Dillard Gunn at Indianapolis. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn recently played at Indianapolis under 
the auspices of the Mannerchor. Press notices on his work 
were as follows: 

Mr. Gunn, a Chicago pianist, played here for the first time. He 
displayed splendid technic, independent conception, style and con 
vincing individuality A large audience received his efforts with 
great applause.—Indianapolis Sentinel. 


With the engagement of the piano virtuoso, Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
the Mannerchor made a fortunate choice In his selections, the 
etudes, Nos. 1 and 2, op. 25, and the B minor scherzo by Cho- 


pin, as well as in the superb performance of a Liszt second bal- 
lade, he showed that he had attained to complete mastery.—Tig 
licher Tageblatt. 


Miss Westervelt’s Recital in Davenport. 


The soprano, Louise St. John Westervelt, gave a recital 
November 17, at Davenport, when she had the assistance 
of the pianist, Henrietta Weber, and the reader, Anna Irene 
Larkin. Miss Westervelt’s program was headed by the 
“Traviata” aria, “Ah Fors e Lui,” and she sang songs by 
Berger, Wolf, Hahn, Bruneau, Massenet, Cowen and Liza 
Lehmann. The Davenport Democrat and Leader reported 
as follows: 

“Miss Westervelt was in very fine voice and sang with 
the artistic finish which always characterizes her work 
and gives her audiences such pleasure.” 


A New MacDowell Movement. 


To The Musical Courier: 

A “MacDowell Club” has been formed in New York 
city with the following objects in view: 

The organization of an effort to study, faithfully inter- 
pret and promulgate the tendencies and ideals embodied 
in the compositions and known esthetic convictions of Ed- 
ward MacDowell. In the first instance, to meet on selected 
dates to hear performances of his compositions, as well as 
those of gifted composers with kindred aims and ideals 
whose works are not as yet widely known. In the second 
instance, to discuss the generic principles and vital motives 
of the correlated arts—music, literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture and criticism; a correlation felt, declared 
and championed by Mr. MacDowell. In the third instance, 
to arrange for and manage at least one annual public con- 
cert, soloists to be selected from the club membership if 
possible, and. the proceeds to be held as a fund for the 
ultimate establishment of a permanent club home and for 
the promulgation of the arts. 

The following persons have signified their willingness 
to serve as an advisory board to the club: 

John W. Alexander, W. D. Howells, 

John Burroughs, Seth Low, 

Henry T. Finck, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Daniel C. French, Frederick Macmonnies, 
Henry Fuller, William Mason, 

Philip Hale, Mrs. Howard Mansfield, 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Charles McKim, 

Hamlin Garland, Emil Paur, 

Richard Watson Gilder, Wassily Safonoff, 
Lawrence Gilman, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Templeton Strong, 
Henry L. Higginson, Owen Wister 

The first regular meeting of the club will take place on 
Tuesday evening, December 5, in Room 708, Carnegie Hall. 

Tae Secrerary, 


Per G. 
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Burrato, November 26, 1905 
URING the past fortnight music lovers have been 
seen looking at the pictures of Eames, Calvé and 
other stars of the operatic firmament, and the de 
mand for tickets has been lively. Many are anticipating 
the coming of the Pittsburg Orchestra, with Aloys Burg- 
staller as soloist, and the Guido Chorus, with David Bis 
pham as the stellar attraction. This concert will be en- 
joyed after the monotony of the autumnal months. For 
lack of something better many have tried to be satisfied 
with the musical extravaganzas presented at.the theatres, 
which bear about the same relation to music that dialect 

does to correct English 
eS = 

At the leading theatres fine plays have been produced 
Bernhardt, Fiske and others equally great will play at the 
Lyceum Theatre, one of the homes of the legitimate drama, 
under the control of astute Manager Laughlin. Wherever 
he has charge one may expect to see and hear the best 
Fashion is now in attendance at this particular playhouse, 
once the home of melodrama. Speaking of melodrama re 
minds the writer that “Ireland in 1798” is a good example 
of the style of play. Delighted audiences at the Lyceum 
Theatre last week applauded Lloyd Bingham in his per- 
sonation of Dermot Fitzgerald. Mr. Bingham is a capital 
actor, natural and easy, and he sings well, has good delivery 


and clean enunciation. His wife, Amelia Bingham, is a 
favorite in Buffalo 
eS & 
About a month ago announcement was made of Mrs 


interpretative recitals. Her 


interested in the study of 


Sicard’s intention to give 
classes are large and greatly 
classic music. After the holidays Madame Sicard will give 
a series of afternoon “musicales” and will have associat: 

with her Mabelle McConnell, soprano, and Mycota Mason, 
the latter f Washington, an interpreter of 


contralto, from 


folksongs 


ec 


Scott, a violinist and admirable 


Her pupils will be 


Alice good 
teacher, has resumed her violin classes 
delighted with her cheery, artistic studios in her Colonial 
home at 16 Dorchester Road. Mrs. Scott allowed me to 
read a letter from Henri Marteau, which this French vio 
wrote her recently concerning one of her pupils, 
Buffalo, who has admitted to 
the Geneva Conservatory. Marteau writes: “Your pupil 
has been so well taught that she has nothing to unlearn.” 
e = 

A neighbor, at 14 Dorchester Road, Alice Whelpton Mc 
eod, pianist, gave a joint recital with Margel Gluck at the 
new Twentieth Century Club on Monday evening. Mrs 
Hubert Mills Chester (neé Horton) was the accompanist 
The latter is also a Leschetizky pupil, and she is an ad- 
initiated know how much 


Lathrop 


linist 


Charlotte Preston, of been 


mirable accompanist. Only the 
technical knowledge and sympathy are required to accom 
pany well, but Mrs. Chester is very reliable. Mrs. McLeod 
should be on the concert stage. She is temperamental and 
skillful, and displays versatility in the character of her se- 
lections and their proper interpretation. Her numbers were 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 90; Chopin Bolero, op. 19; Ma- 
rurka, op. 33, No. 2; three barcarolles of Viteszlavy Novak 
Poldini’s march “Mignonne” and Greig ballade, op. 24 
ec 

Miss Gluck, violinist, played concerto in D, Paganini; 
Madrigal, Simonetti; Humoreske, Dvorak; Serenade, 
Drdla; Scherzo Tarantelle, Wieniawski. 


Her technic shows Miss Gluck to be an apt pupil of 
Sevcik. There are grace and refinement in her interpreta 
tions. Miss Gluck returns to Europe very soon for fur 
ther study for, like all really ambitious students, she real 
izes that there are “more worlds to conquer,” new heights 
to climb before reaching the pinnacle of perfection 

zee 

Wednesday night a representative audience gathered at 
Convention Hall to greet Emma Eames, Emilio Gogorza 
Joseph Hollman and Amherst Webber. Madame Eames 
singing of the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” was ideal. The 
group of “Als die alte 
Mutter,” Dvorak; “Spring,” Henschel; “The Year's at the 
Spring,” Beach, did not cause the same enthusiasm. Emilio 
Gogorza was at his best. This baritone has a magnificent 
voice. The Hollman, did one with a 
display of technic, but the tone was pure and rich. Am- 
herst Webber, the pianist, was very artistic 

e & 

The next operatic star which will scintillate in Buffalo 
will be Madame Calvé on Thanksgiving night. It is re- 
gretted by all music lovers that Wagner's “Valkyrie” is to 
be presented the same evening at the Star Theatre. The 
Savage English Opera Company intend to present “Rigo 


letto” and “La Bohéme,” two operas never given here be- 


songs, “Ineignung,.” R. Strauss; 


cellist not amaze 


fore 
2 & 

Judging from the advance program, the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra intends to show its appreciation of Buffalo patron 
age. The local manager, Louis W. Gay, works hard to in 
sure a large attendance. Mr. Gay stated that Madame 
Nordica may be heard here this season 

Vircinia K&ene 


Edward Strong's December Dates. 


HE Edward Strong, has booked some excel 

lent the 
them with large choral and orchestral organizations. H« 
has gained extended reputation for dependable work, ex 


The dates follow: 


tenor 


engagements for coming month, many of 


cellent musicianship and intelligence 


December 5, Oberlin, Ohio—‘*Messiah.” 
December 6, Oberlin Ohio— Beatitudes 
December 7, Athens, Ohio—* Messiah.” 
December 9, Olivet, Mici Recital 
December 11, Burlington, lowa—Recital 
December 1:2, Aurora, Il! ‘Hora Novissima 
December 14, Northfield, Minn.—‘Elijah.” 
December 15, Faribault, Minn.—Recital 
December 18, Eau Claire, Wis.—Recital 
December 19, Green Bay, Wis.—Messial 
December 26, Worcester, Mass.—‘Messiah.’ 


December 28, Pittsburg, Pa 


“Messiah.” 








ANTED.—A graduate of one of the most noted Eu 


ropean conservatories of music, and possessing an 
extensive musical library, would accept a school position, or 
chorus director, or director of band 


for Director, Lock 


as church organist, 
and Address 


Box 244, Galesburg, Ill 


orchestra particulars, 





| Bhiggno opheetenaoe FOR SALE—An excellent oppor- 

tunity to own a popular conservatory of music, nicely 
located in New York city and doing an exceptionally fine 
business, is now open; it is a money maker for a musician 
or business man interested in such an investment; present 
director, after twenty odd years of service, desires to retire, 
owing to illness; the patronage of pupils can be increased 
by able management to many thousands of dollars. For 
terms and particulars, address Conservatory, care THe 
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MUSIC OF THE PAST WEEK. 


——— — 


Wednesday afternoon, November 22, Marie Hall (violin) 
recital, Carnegie Hall 

Wednesday 
Metropolitan Opera House 


evening, November 22, “The Queen of 
Sheba.” 


Thursday afternoon, November 23, Pugno recital, Men 


delssohn Hall 
Thursday evening, November 23, Karl Grienauer (cello), 


Marguerite Hall (vocal), recital, Mendelssohn Hall 

Thursday evening, November 23, People’s Symphony 
Concert, Franz X. Arens musical director, Eleanore Marx 
(soprano) soloist, Cooper Union 

Thursday evening, Kneisel Quartet, Association Hall 
Brooklyn 

Thursday evening, November 23, concert in aid of 


Memorial Hospital, Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Friday evening, November 24, “Rigoletto,” Metropoli- 
tan Opera House 

Friday evening, November 24, People’s Symphony Con 
director, Eleanore Marx 
Palace 


X. Arens musical 
Grand Central 


cert, Franz 


(soprano) soloist, 


Saturday morning, November 25, Harriet Ware's sub 
scription recital, Ardsley Hall, Central Park West and 
Ninety-second Street 


Saturday afternoon, November 25, “Hansel and Gretel,” 
Metropolitan Opera House 

Saturday afternoon, November 25, Young People’s Sym 
Frank Damrosch musical director, Maud 
Powell soloist, Carnegie Hall 

Saturday evening, November 25, 
Marks Hospital, Carnegie Hall 

Saturday evening, November 25, 
musical meeting, National Arts Club 

Saturday evening, November 25, “Tannhiuser” (popular 
prices), Metropolitan Opera House 


phony Concert 


concert in aid of St 


Manuscript Sociéty 


Sunday afternoon, November 26, New York Symphony 
Concert, Walter Damrosch musi director, Campanari 
soloist, Carnegie Hall 


Sunday evening, November 26, Popular Concert, Metro 
politan Opera House 

Sunday evening, November 26, Victor Herbert's con 
cert, Majestic Theatre 

Sunday evening, November 26, Liederkranz concert, Ar 
thur Claassen musical director, Liederkranz Club House 

Monday afternoon, November 27, Francis Rogers song 
recital, Mendelssohn Hall 

Monday evening, November 27, “Queen of Sheba,” Met 
ropolitan Opera House 

Monday evening, November 27, 
Concert, Franz X. Arens musical director, Eleanore Marx 
Hall 


People’s Symphony 


soloist, Carnegie 


(soprano) 
Tuesday afternoon, November 28, Pugno recital, Men 
lelssohn Hall ° 
Tuesday evening, November 28, New York Symphony 
Concert, Walter Damros n ul director, Campanari 
loist, Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday evening, November 28 Carl organ concert, 


Kathrin Hilke and Albert G. Janpolski vocal soloists, Old 
Pre Church 

Tuesday evening, November 28, chamber music concert 
People’s Symphony Auxiliary Club, Jennie Hall Buckhout 


iret 


byteriat 


(soprano) soloist, Cooper Union 


Tuesday evening, November 28, Eddy organ recital, 
Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn 
Wednesday evening, November 22, Hans Barth piano 


recital, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
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Pirrseurc, Pa., November 24, 1905. 
HE concert given at Carnegie Music Hall, Monday, 
La November 20, by Calvé and her concert company, 
was a splendid triumph, not only for Calvé but 
also for her supporting company. Calvé was in splendid 
voice, and sang as her first number stanzas from Gounod’s 
“Sappho.” She was compelled to sing two encores, the 
first Gounod’s serenade, and the second a Spanish folk- 
song. In the serenade M. Fleury played the flute obli- 
gato. Calvé’s second number was the “Pearl of Brazil,” 
but her crowning triumph was the “Habafiera,” from Car- 
men. This was so warmly received and applauded, that 
she was compelled to respond with another number, and 
even after this the audience was insistent and remained 
until Calvé appeared in opera cloak ready to leave the 
hall. 

The first number on the program was a Handel sonata, 
played by M. Fleury, flutist, and M. Ducreus, pianist. M. 
Van Norden, tenor, sang Launcelot’s song from Bem- 
berg’s “Elaine,” and as an encore, “I Know a Lovely 
Garden,” by D’Hardelot. Mlle. Vermorel, violinist, exe- 
cuted with great skill Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” She 
also played D’Ambrosio's “Romance,” and two encores 
The basso, Mr. Bouxmann, sang an aria from “Le Cor” by 
Fleigler, and Bemberg’s “Kenkso Charit.” He has a deep, 
resonant voice, and encores were demanded from him 
M. Decreus did excellent work as an accompanist. 

 & 

George A. Taylor, of Pittsburg, tenor, will give a con- 
cert at Columbus, Ohio, November 28 

fe & 

\ largely attended meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club was held Tuesday, November 21, in the music room 
if the Hotel Schenley, The program was a miscellaneous 
but an artistic one. Those who participated were Miss 
Balph, Miss MeNally, Mrs. Neibel, Mrs. Patton, Mrs 
Clark, Miss Griffiths and Miss Kurtz. The program was 
brought to a close by three numbers sung by the club by 
James Stephen Martin. The ensemble was perfect and 
in every respect the singing of the choral was especially 
good 

@ & 

The Hassler Concert Company, consisting of C. Norman 
Hassler, baritone; Pearle Sleeth-Hassler, soprano and 
violinist, and Mabel Wright, reader, start on a tour De- 
cember 14, extending into February. 

fe & 

An afternoon musicale was given at the home of Mrs. 
Alexander Laughlin, Sewickley, Tuesday, November 21 
Laura Louise Combs, the well-known soprano, of Pitts- 
burg, was the principal soloist. Her work throughout the 
program was of a commendable nature, and it is hoped 
that more opportunities will be given us to hear Miss 
Cambs’ beautiful voice. 

ee & 

Gertrude Clarke, soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
Daniel Beddoe, tenor, and W. Y. Griffiths, basso, are the 
soloists engaged for the initial production of *Messe 
Solenelle,” by Dr. Ferrata, to be given by him at Beaver, 

1., December 5. It would be a difficult matter to assemble 
1 stronger quartet of soloists than these, and great interest 
s being manifested in the production of this work. 

eo & 

The most pretentious season of grand opera in English 
that Henry W. Savage has ever offered music lovers in 
Pittsburg is announced for the week of December 4. Mon- 





day evening and Wednesday “The Valkyrie” will be given. 
It has been a great many years since this opera has been 
heard by Pittsburgers, and music lovers are looking for- 
ward to the opportunity. Tuesday evening “Aida” will be 
given. Wednesday, “Rigoletto.” Thursday and Saturday 
given. Wednesday evening, “Rigoletto.” Thursday and 
Saturday evenings, “Faust.” Friday evening, “Lohengrin,” 
and Saturday matinee, ““Tannhauser.” 
es & 

Wm. Nevin Shaw, tenor, was soloist for the Sorosis Club 
at the Hotel Schenley, Wednesday, November 15. His 
numbers were “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” Liszt; “King 
Duncan’s Daughters,” by Allitsen; Dudley Buck’s “Sunset,” 
“Love Is a Bubble,” Allitsen. 


ee 


Annual recital by vocal pupils of William M. Stevenson, 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburg, Thursday evening, Novem- 


ber 23, 1905: 

PE SEE da dcodcensccceed tate tededcoccoéesesetesesé Pirsuti 

Rosalia Huston, Clara Merz, Elizabeth McKelvey, Odessa Sweiteer. 

GOD 55 6s bene eb00ssbcds cd eke sdewen cececceccodeeseve Tosti 

Mrs. Harry Yahres. 

BORN Voisin dc ccbcdetabedesbdodscbcscdvececcecdevcecge Arditi 
Miss Merz 

©. BRS. db.cbp tae hnncss<ccetsnveseccccociccsvenses .-.»Leslie 

Callie O’Neil, Elma Barker, George Theodore Sulzner. 

RGR FE 6 Bh eae ewan ea dSbebeSose be cc céstzoencsccbchedesvs Batten 
Miss Huston 

Passage BivWs PasGWs 6c adetbecdbbecccccccccccccscecce Hildach 

Roberta Elliott, Master Harry Sakolsky. 

BRD GRE Seb cece cee seb esevccnccseocsccccccccctccdsosctes Smith 
Emma Barker. 

Walter’s Prize Song (Meistersinger).........-.+-.0e000 Wagner 
S. Grafman. 

FDU | 00Gb ob bdho ncvbccsedeesdespes ccc cpecceseseve Faning 
Misses Elliott, Mahaffey, Mrs. Yahres, Mr. Sweeney. 
Wedding Morning (Rose Maiden)...........0..00seceeeees Cowen 
Miss Gross, Miss O'Neil, Miss Mahaffey, Miss Barker. 

Can I Believe It? Recitative (Favorita)................ Donizetti 
O, My Fernando, Aria (Favorita)..............65ceee005 Donizetti 
Miss O'Neil. 

BUGS dance cidicduten cass easaenesrecccoscccesess Blumenthal 
Mabel Mahaffey 
Rae THD GD Bec ccc cebctcccic cceeeccecceccescccsces Isouard 
Miss Elliott 
Calan ae Gis BEN. Wink vs cB RaW b bine cv ice cavccc cosedvise Goetze 

Miss O'Neil, Mr. Sweeney 
LawO BAe wciccccccdcdecbetbatbcetrdccnbdece covecdoveccnsé Denza 
Master Harry Sakolsky 
Tie: TEGO - civcc.cr 06bsce ste ss ct eaéecdgnds vvebiccincew Fleigier 
BARRED vo o:0.00:0 00:060800 cd ra ccdoehs Kee tons vcke cnc cdots Lyon 
Edgar Sweeney. 

E Strano, Recitative (Traviata)... 1... 0.66 cccnccccaceenee Verdi 
Ah Pere @ Lak, Apde Cem cic csciccencveccvdccescocsee Verdi 
Winifred Gross. 

Reese 6hcn coc csc bok bended openehe cusdrevesercaadocoet Denza 


Miss Elliott, Miss Mahaffey, Mrs. Yahres, Mr. Sweeney 

The above program was very successfully rendered, and 
again the Pittsburg people were able to see the excellent 
work that Mr. Stevenson and his pupils are doing. Per- 
haps the honors of the evening belonged to Master Harry 
Sakolsky, a boy fifteen years of age, who has a big voice, 
temperament, and sings like a matured person. He really 
created a mild sensation. Mr. Sweeney also has a beauti- 
ful voice, and sings with finish and taste. Mr. Grafman 
was compelled to repeat the Prize Song. 

Throughout the entire program the tone production was 
good and the enunciation was excellent. As most of the 
performers are professional singers, all sang with great 
ease, and no nervousness was apparent. 


The Pittsburg Orchestra opened the fifth annual series 
of subscription concerts under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club, of Cleveland, Thursday, November 
23 A large and enthusiastic audience ot Mr. Paur 


upon his entrance. The numbers on the program were 
chosen from the works played this season in Pittsburg 
Mr. Paur was soloist and created great enthusiasm and 
admiration by his masterful performance of the Liszt 
“Spanish Rhapsody.” 

tt €& 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Slack, Edgeworth, 
was given a piano illustration of the Indian opera, “Poia,” 
Thursday, November 23, as second of a series of subscrip- 
tion concerts. Arthur Nevin, the composer, played selec 
tions from the opera, while the libretto was read by Walter 
McClintock, of Shadyside. Mr. Nevin found the material 
for his opera in the Far West from the Indians themselves 
The libretto was written by Randolph Hartley and carries 
the thread of a beautifully woven Indian legend, with a 
story of love and romance that lends further fascination. 
The music to the opera is characteristic, Mr. Nevin having 
studied the Indian melodies in their native country. 

EL. W 








The Hall-Grienauer Recital. 


HE ‘cello and song recital by Marguerite Hall and Kar! 
Grienauer, the second in a series of five, at Men- 
delssohn Hall, offered an interesting program. Mr. Grien- 
auer played the sixth ‘cello suite by Bach (first time in 
New York) with finish and technical brilliancy. With 
Ferdinand Sinzig he played the Saint-Saéns sonata, op. 123 
(also first time), a work of notable beauty, and both artists 
played with refinement and intelligence. Liszt's “Liebes 
traum” has only recently been arranged for ‘cello by Mr 
Grienauer, and it is certainly a great acquisition for the 
instrument, giving the ‘cellist opportunity for beauty of 
tone. In the “Scherzo de Basque,” by Piatti, the artist 
showed unusual left hand work and skillful bowing. He 
played a romanza by Wagner as encore. Miss Hall! sus 
tained the reputation gained by many appearances here by 
her artistic singing of a classic Handel aria and two groups 
of songs. She had to repeat a little volkslied. Madame 
Grienauer and Miss Longstreet played excellent accom 
paniments. The next recital will occur Friday, December 
8, at College Hall. 


More Carl Concerts. 


ILLIAM C. CARL inaugurated the new organ in the 
North Presbyterian Church, New York city, last 
Friday evening, assisted by Mary Adelaide Liscom, a post 
graduate of the Guilmant Organ School and associate of 
the American Guild of Organists. Mr. Carl exhibited the 
new organ with skill, and displayed the instrument with a 
brilliant program. Miss Liscom did great credit, both 
to her instructor and the Guilmant Organ School, in 
numbers by Widor, Boslet, Fleuret, Callaerts, Lund and 
Arthur Foote. The vocalists were Ellen Fletcher Caples, 
soprano, and Edwin Wilson, baritone. Mr. Carl will play 
a return engagement at Newburgh, N. Y., the 11th inst., as 
sisted by Edwin Wilson, and will soon make an extended 
tour of organ concerts 


Von Doenhoff Artist-Pupils. 


RANCES MILLER, Marion Ivel and Viola Gillette, 
who sang simultaneously in the Savage Opera Com 
pany, were all at the same time pupils of Helen von Doen 
hoff. Margaret Crawford is now the leading alto of the 
Savage forces. Of the madame’s Philadelphia pupils, Flor 
ence Bradley, soprano, and Anna Boyle, alto, are both to 
sing at the dedication of St. Teresa’s R. C. Church. For 
placing the voice Madame von Doenhoff has no superiors 
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VICTOR HERBERT. 





| T is with quite exceptional pleasure that THe Musica 
Courizr is enabled this week to have the honor of 


printing the portrait of Victor Herbert, American com 


poser and conductor, who is to lead the next four Phil- 


harmonic concerts, December 1, 2, 15 and 16 


Victor Herbert is such a familiar and popular figure in 
Tue Musicat Cov- 
kIER does not propose to enter into dry biographical data 


our local and national music life that 


here for the sake of telling what the genial composer 
conductor did before he be 

this 
try, where his reputation was 


came known in coun 


mainly made A man is 
known in the musical world 
by his musical deeds, and 
Victor Herbert's musical 
deeds are the basic element 
of the fame which he has 
deservedly won and now so 
properly enjoys 

As a ‘cellist, this versatile 


man has few peers, and local 


music lovers remember with 
pleasure his performances in 
former years of his wn 
splendid concertos, and of the 
the 


composers 


masterpieces of classical 


romantic for 
In all the New 


orchestral 


and 
the 
York 
one and two decades ago Her 

and 


cello 
concerts of 
bert’s ‘cello obligatos 
solos in the symphonies, over- 
works 


and symphonic 


kinds, were always one 


tures 
of all 
of the 


cnjoyable features 


most distinctive end 


Herbert's reputation as a 
omposer of classical music 
followed fast in the footsteps 
of his fame as a ‘cellist, a 
though he wrote comic operas 
which are very success 


ful His two concertos for 
instrument are 


kind, filled 
with sprightly melody and of 


his favorite 
models of their 


exquisite workmanship, and 


thoroughly modern in facture 
retaining 


technic, while 


established dignity and 


and 
all the 
the orth« 
Other 


impressiveness of 


dox concerto form 


cellists soon realized the 


the Herbert « 
they 


repeatedly at the 


worth of 


certos, and have been 


performed 


best symphony concerts in 


Europe and America 


Herbert's American Fan 


tasy is one f the best 


known repertory pieces in 


h class concerts every 


nm 





where on the American con 


tinent Brilhant in orches 


tration, rich in the invention 
of its melodic and rhythmic 
uppeal, aided by the patriotic 
spirit it portrays, the work is 


never heard anywhere in this 


country without arousing 


hearers to the most frenetx 


demonstrations of applause 
The “American Fantasy” has 
been played by every promi 


nent conductor in the United 


States 
Of all Herbert's orches 

tral works, perhaps the finest is the symphonic 

poem, “Hero and Leander,” which the composer hin 

self led at a Philharmonic concert last year, when 

he was most fittingly chosen to direct the concert 

which had been reserved for Theodore Thomas, who was 


deprived by sudden death from accepting the flattering in 
vitation of the Philharmonic Society 
is a work of serious mien and facture, steeped in rich or 


“Hero and Leander 


chestral color, glowing with imagination, and embellished 


with all those arts and artifices of modern orchestration 
which characterize the work of our best 


Wherever it has been heard “Her: 


latter day com 


posers and Leander 


is acclaimed as one of the representative compositions of 


recent times of the later American school 
But easily as important as his prowess in 


the 


composition is 


Victor Herbert's mastery of baton. His remarkable 





work in Pittsburg, where he led for five years, as head of 
the Symphony Orchestra there, is too well remembered by 
Tae Musicat Courter readers to need repetition at this 
moment. Herbert trained and developed the raw material 
which he found in Pittsburg, and laid the foundation for 
the finished work which the Pittsburg Orchestra now is 
able to accomplish under its present leader. A glance over 
the Pittsburg programs of Herbert will show that he has at 
his fingers’ ends all the entire representative musical liter 
ature for orchestra 

rhe qualities which he displayed in Pittsburg were all in 


when he led the Philharmonic concert last 


evidence here 


Victor Herpes 


or of the Philharmonic Concerts o1 lecember 1 iS a 


season, exuberant temperament chastened y wlarly 
briety, warm imagination tempered by dignified musicia 
hip, and a fine perception of the most subtle etx 
phrasing, orchestral combination and instrumental shading 
and coloring Also he revealed all the executive power 
v1 ut which m nductor can hope t be great 
Gifted with all these advantage Vict Herbert seer 
be the logical choice as permanent conductor of the 
Philharmonic Society when that body gets ready t 
such a counsellor, guide and friend. At present the “prit 
donna” system is still in favor with the Philharmor 
rulers. but it seems fe ¢ ay that the time w 
when a reversi to the old style will be made st 
perative rhe “prima donna” system will destroy itself 
iy a ye rfectly natural and compre het ep ess. wi I 


tm 


» oby ms ft need elu idatior 





J 


of the best experienced and best « 


fitted to take up the 


Herbert, 


When that time comes, who more 
than Victor 
manent resident of New York, a fay 


rems of the Philharmonic now a per 
e of the people (as 


Majestic 


and one 


evidenced by his Sunday night concerts at the 
Cheatre, where crowds flock to hear him conduct) 


upped musicians in this 


large country, where first musicians are the rule 
rather than the except Victor Herbert is the man fot 
ne place, by all | s to those ) the mside 
is though the Pi Society is already contemplat 
ng his engagement whe t makes its final cl c His 
& appearal ‘ t Pl armon Society are 

wait wit ler 

t by Tt ‘ 
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KANSAS CITY. 





Kansas City Mo., November 24, 1905. 
LICE NIELSEN’S concert to be given at Con- 
fy vention Hall on December 4 is now an interest- 
ing topic of conversation among the local musi- 
cians, largely on account of the fact that Miss Nielsen is a 
Kansas City girl. The program is to be made up of grand 
opera excerpts, with scenery. 

Laura Reed, of this city, is to be married December 27 
to Mr. Yeggi, of Chicago, who also has a ranch near Hutch- 
inson, Kan. Up to the time her engagement was announced 
Miss Reed was a pupil of Mr. Gittelson, and prior to that 
he studied with Lichtenberg of New York 

@ & 

Edward Kreiser will make a trip to Cleburne and Den- 
December 5, 6 and 7, to dedicate new organs. 

eS & 

Frederick Wallis, the baritone, is the director of the In- 
dependence Choral Club, recently organized in Independ- 
Mo. The club will give the first concert December 
4. Mr. Wallis will give a concert at Paris (Mo.), on 
Christmas Day, and has his professional dates pretty well 
filled for the balance of this year. 


ison, Tex., 


ence, 


es & 

Marion Hilliard, a pupil of Mary Davis Coburn, sang 
this afternuon at an entertainment given at the High 
School, Kansas City, Kan. 

Ce 


Olive B. Wilson, who first came West as the representa- 
tive of a Chicago house, and later became the instructor 
in music in the Manual Training High School of this city, 


where she was located for three years, now has a studio 
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Viola E. Cartlich, who is just recovering from a two 
years’ illness, the result of a street car accident, is again 
able to take up her work. She has opened a studio at 512 
Aultman Building, and is enrolling a large class. She was 
formerly a pupil of Rudolph King. 

eS & 

S. Rendina, pianist, of the Willis Wood Orchestra, which 
is under the direction of John Behr, has moved, and is 
now located at Tenth and Cherry streets. 

eS & 

W. L. Early, of Kansas City, Kan., is doing some good 
work in the smaller cities and towns in the surrounding 
country in organizing choral clubs. He states that he finds 
it a field of work which has had little attention and that 
the musical people of the smaller places are anxious for 
instruction. 

tt 

Hans Peterson will play a violin solo next Sunday at 
the Willis Wood, at the services of the Church of this 
World. Cleo Dix, soprano, also sings at the same services. 

eS & 

All the churches of this city are now busy preparing for 
their Christmas music, and something exceptionally fine is 
expected from a number of them, as their array of talent 
is quite imposing. 

t! 

Alfred Hubach will give his next organ recital on Decem- 
ber 3 at the English Lutheran Church. The program will 
include cantilene, by Wolstenholme, and suite for organ, 
by Rogers. The recitals are proving very popular. 

tt € 

Mrs. Malgen Hecker is this week enjoying a visit from 
her son, who is with the Woodward & Burgess Amuse- 
ment Company in Omaha. 

te & 

The Bush Piano Club will give a recital in the Atheneum 

rooms next Tuesday evening, November 28. 








at 407 University Building. 
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The Guilmant 





Send for Catalogue 


GUILMANT ORGAN 
SCHOOL 


WILLIAM C. CARL 


Will deliver a Course of Lectures on the 
‘“‘Qratorios and Their Traditions” 


The Course is intended as an aid to Choirmasters 
and Organists in the interpretation of the standard 
Oratorios, now frequently given at musical services. 

The lectures will be illustrated by distinguished 


For fuli particulars address 


Organ School 


34 West 12th Street, New York 





NEW COMPOSITIONS by—< 
Eleanor Everest Freer 


Pronounced by authcrities as being the very best recent contributions to modern musica! Literatu-e. 


Lyric Intermezzo (in old style) for the Pianoforte. 
Rondo (in old style) for the Pianoforte. 

Lyric Studies (%) for the Pianoforte. 

A Book of Nine Songs. 


Cherry-ripe. Song for Soprano. 
words. 


(English and German 


The Shepherdess. Song for Baritone. 

There's a Woman Like a Dewdrop. Song for Baritone. 

Five Songs to Spring. A cycle of Song for Medium 
oice. 


0 World, Be Nobler! Trio for Female Voices. 
Sister, Awake! Trio for Female Voices. 


If above works are not to be found with your regular dealer, order direct from the publishers, 


WM, A. KAUN MUSIC COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Amon, 
Miss 





Telephone : 6120-38th 








VICTOK HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


the many who have studied with him 

artha Miner, Miss Ethel Crane, Miss Feild 

ae Wyman, Miss Anna Bussert, Mrs. Marian 
atharine Heath, Miss Ethel Little, Mr. 

Cowles, Mr. Frank Croxton and Mr. Ed 


op ty amy Ay 
plnplegrabansbareuranpspsitgrlenand 


Ford, Mrs. Morris Black, 


-q B - ~ og AR be er. & _ 
MecKensie Gordons Bi Berth Waker Mer 
acKenzie r. Julian er, Mr. Eugene 
Barrow. a 


Studio: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d St., New York City 





THADDEUS RIG 


WronLiIinisT 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Building, New York City 





Herman Springer, baritone, gave an invitation song re- 
cital at his studio in the Altman Building the evening of 
November 21. 

ee & 

Charlotte Mendell and Charles W. Maier, both of Par- 
sons, Kan., appeared here in concert last Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday at the Academy of Music, under the auspices of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. They gave il 


lustrated songs 
eS & 


There was a rehearsal of Hiner’s Third Regiment Band 
at musical headquarters last Sunday. Dr. E. M. Hiner, 
head of the organization, who has been ill for some days, 
is again in charge, and states that another concert will 
shortly be given by the band. 

fe 


The local Elks Lodge last week presented H. O 
Wheeler, the well known orchestra leader, with a combina 
tion Elks and Shriner pin. 

e & 


Sixty teachers in the public schools have formed a choral 
club for mutual advancement. The Board of Education 
has granted them the free use of a room in the Central 
High School, in which to hold their meetings 

t & 


James B. Stevens, baritone, who has appeared in con 
cert in Kansas City and neighboring cities, will hereafter 
make this city his headquarters. Mr. Stevens has studied 
with Myron W. Whitney, in Boston, and with Vannuccini 


in Italy. He will devote part of his time to classes in 
neighboring cities. 
 & 

E. Russell Sanborn, the gifted organist of the Second 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and Grace Church, has left 
this city for a permanent residence in Boston 

Ct 
Last Monday evening, assisted by Margaret Fowler, vio 


linist; Cleo. Dix, soprano, and Herman Springer, bariton« 
the following program was given at the Westport Baptis 
Church : 


Prayer ‘ G 
Mr. Sanborr 

Fugue R 
Mr anborr 

It Is Enough Mendels 
Mr Spring 

Cayatina . Raff 
Miss Fowler 

Finale ini , 7 I 
Mr. Sanb 

A Song of Thanksgiving \ 

M . I ik 

Invocation G 
Mr. Sant 

Violin Se 

' Miss Fow 

Prayer , i 
Mr >a ; 

Baritone Solo Select 
Mr. 5S 

Organ Solo Sel 
Mr. Sanborn 

Dreams . G 
Mr. Sanborr 


F. A 


PARKER 








Faculty Recital at New York Institute. 


RTHUR BERGH, the violinist, gave the fourth of the 
series of faculty recitals in the New York Institute of 
Music last Friday evening. The program was representative of 
German-Scandinavian composers and included Beethoven's 
sonata, op. 24; “Air on G String” and gavotte, by Bach; 
Sinding’s “Romance,” No. 2, and intermezzo, 
51, No. 3. 

Mr. Bergh, who is a Norwegian by descent, interpPeted 
the Grieg and Sinding numbers with a rare insight into 
their little intricacies and effects, but seemed to be equally 
adept in his understanding of the meanings of the Bach 
and Beethoven masterpieces 

He plays with unusual attention to breadth of tone and 
his technic is developed to an extent that promises a bril 
liant future for him as rhe 
artistically done by Carl Bruchhausen, 
Sinding selections was especially sympathetic 


op. 51, op 


a soloist piano parts were 


whose work in the 


Two Active Mehan Pupils. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, the tenor, and pupil of John 
Dennis Mehan, will sing in Wilkesbarre, Pa 
recital this evening. Mr. Wells won much praise for his 
singing of “Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee,” by Gounod, at 
the McCoy wedding in East Orange last Wednesday 
Another Mehan pupil who is making a good impression 
in concert is Charlotte Talcott, soprano, from Tecumseh, 
Neb. She sang for the Drawing Room Club at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria last Saturday afternoon and was encored re 
peatedly for her singing of German songs by Von Fielitz 
and Tschaikowsky. as two French and English 
numbers. 


. in public 


as well 
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SEATTLE. credit to their teacher. Only recently Constantine Wall- Madame Faubert sang a varied program of French and 
man, one of his pupils who had just completed his studies Italian operatic arias, and her favorite collection of 
with him, was heard by Professor Nilson, of the Nilson Chaminade songs. She showed the possession of a wel! 
School of Music in Brooklyn, and immediately engaged by trained natural voice of pleasing quality, and was par 
him as the head of the vocal department of his school. ticularly happy in her choice of lighter songs by Bemberg 


Mr. Wallman is the bass soloist of St. Anthony's Church and Chaminade. 





Searriz, Wash., November 22, 1905 
HE opening of the musical season for Seattle was a 
concert November 1, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, Mrs. W. B. Judah, president, by Emma 
Eames, Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; Joseph Hollman, 


‘cellist, and Amherst Webber, accompanist. and a concert singer of considerable reputation Besides her musical gifts, Madame Faubert has the 
CE —— additional assets of lingual ability in several languages 
which together with her evidence of a musica! mind and 


October 30 the Study Club gave a program at the Vin- 
CECILE FAUBERT, MEZZO SOPRANO. discriminating taste ought to make her a desirable artist 


cent School of Voice Culture. The following participated : 
for private musicales. She sings earnestly and musicianly 


Beatrice Ferris, Hazel Livermore, Mrs. Carl Hobiitzell, ECILE FAUBERT, a mezzo soprano, who formerly 
Mrs. George May, Mrs. Lloyd Jones and Inez Morrison distinguished herself as a drawing-room singer in wn sare SEED te are a Qe gatteng Gut om 
Gt em: igh prets even the simplest melody with marked arm 
Paris, and who studied for light opera with M. Lauwers 
[wo church concerts were given November 8, one by Iu her drawing-room work Madame Faubert purpos 
the Sunday school orchestra of the First Baptist Church make her program an innovation in song recitals, as t 
assisted by G. Huckins, Lena Ingraham, Mrs. A. L. Bow style of its make-up will be out of the usual routine, fo 
man and Lewis Humphreys; the orchestra was conducted while her idea will not be suggestive of the “Cafe Char 
by Albert M. Humphrey. The other concert was in the tants,” with which Paris abounds, it will represent th 
First Methodist Church. Arthur E. James gave selections genuinely first-class work of the “Société Chantant 
on the organ, D. C. McAllister sang, Mrs. Birchard and order 
Mr. McAlister rendered a duet Madame Faubert will give her first public recital in t 
Gt Se country in the Carnegie Chamber Music Ha n the eve 
ing of December 8, with the assistance of | Bruc 


One of Seattle’s gifted singers, Violet Abrams, left last 
‘ ‘. - . . d —_ , afin 
week for the East on her way to Germany for further hausen, pianist, and Arthur Bergh, vi 


study. Miss Abrams will go direct to Boston and visit her 
sister, Mrs. Arthur Lawley; she is the possessor of a sweet 


soprano voice ec 


November 12, J. Edmonde Butler gave his twenty-second PLAINFIELD. 
organ recital in Trinity Parish Church, and was assisted 
by Mary Louise Clary, contralto. A large audience lis EE, H oe © 
tened to their program HURSDAY evening last the musi ving public of 
@ & Plainfield heard some excellent n inder the di 
The Ladies’ Musical Club gave their regular club con rection of J. Edmund Skiff. The combined choirs of the 
cert in Christensen’s Hall. Program was by Karl Smith First Methodist Church of Plainfield and the Presbyteriar 
cellist; Maude Olive McConnell, Mrs. E. W. Farns Church of Westfield, both of which ar: der Mr. Skiff 
worth, Edith Gastel and Mrs. F. Bentley direction, gave performances of Mend hr “Hear My 
 €& Prayer” and Mendelssohn's setting of the Forts cond 


Psalm, “As Pants the Heart.” and ne 1 nber Linfolk 


Ye Portals,” from The Redemption,” | Gounod Phe 


A large audience assembled in the Plymouth Churc! 
November 15 to hear Marguerite Fry sing. Miss Fry is one 





of Seattle’s promising young singers and is a pupil of H. 1 inging of the chorus showed careful and intelligent trair 
Hanlin. She was assisted by J. J. Blackmore, pianist ing. Bertha Van Nuis Willis was the prano, and 

Louis Singerman, violinist, and Belle Fry, accompanist singing of the solos in the two above mentioned works was 

artistic. Mrs. Stephen H. Tugwell, contralt ing a com 

Positions for Carbone Pupils. Cectte Faveert position of Spicker’s, “In Thee, O Lord, Do I Put My 

EW teachers in New York have more pupils occupying rust,” with much sympathy. The instrument ist of 

responsible positions as church soloists and vocal director of Opéra Comique in Paris, has come to New the evening was Florence Wolilfert, violinist. Jessie Utter 

teachers than Signor Carbone. They are to be found from York to engage in similar work At a private musicale t the organ and Mrs. Harry N. Taylor at the piano filled 

Maine to California, and without exception they are a_ in her apartments in a local hotel last Sunday afternoon, their part as accompanists very acceptably 





The WILLIAM L. WHITNE 
- | International Summer Schools Abroad 


NAPLES BOSTON PARIS 


SUMMER TERM 


SAIL STUDY AND TRAVEL RETURN 
JUNE JULY AND AUGUST SEPTEMBER 








The establishment of the International Summer Schools Abroad has developed from the need of many students and artists 
whose work and engagements make foreign study impossible during the regular season. The remarkable success of these 
schools the past season, with over fifty students in Paris and in Naples, combining the privileges of study with Mr. Harold 
Bauer (Paris) and Sig. Vincenzo Lombardi (Naples) and the immense advantage of travel, has led to a large enrollment 
for the summer of 1906, and has made these Summer Sessions of the William L. Whitney International School 
for Vocalists and Pianists a plan of permanence. 


NAPLES: PARIS: 


VINCENZO LOMBARDI HAROLD BAUER 


TEACHER OF CARUSO, DE LUCIA, SCOTTI, CALVE, ETC. Aasisted by MLLE. CHAIGNEAU 





© The journey over, via Gib- | The mere suggestion of the places of interest surrounding Naples—Sorrento, Amalfi, | The returning trip can afford 
raltar, will enable those who Pompeii, Capri, Ischia, etc.—impresses one at once with the realization that the short trips a glimpse of the principal cities 
desire it to see something of to these accessible points can be made during the term without interruption to study. The a Gle—Reme. Siena. Plan 
Spain—Gibraltar, Seville, Cor- new Hotel Belle Vue entire is engaged for the School's occupancy during the season, the Fl . Bol - Vv ; , 
dova and Granada, while the pupils thus escaping the annoyances of a hotel atmosphere. Its healthful and beautiful SERGE, PRGA, VENES ant 
proximity to Africa affords atwo location on the heights overlooking the Bay of Naples, with Capri, Ischia and Vesuvius in Milan, proceeding to Paris, 
hours’ sail to Oriental Tangier. the view, is an added inspiration and a stimulus to good work. London and New York 


























© Classes will sail from New York and Boston for France and Italy in June, returning in August and September. The difficulty in securing passage 
for this season makes it imperative that places be secured as soon as possible, if fairly inexpensive accommodation is desired. This entails the usual 
deposit of $25.00 of the fare, for the steamship company, which reserves the most desirable or economical room. The large enrollment for the coming 
summer also makes it advisable to arrange early for hours with Mr. Bauer and with Sig. Lombardi. 


For particulars concerning the International Semmer Schools: terms, dates 
For general announcement of the William L. Whitney International School of sailing, etc., address the Secretary of the School, Symphony Chambers, 
for Vocalists and Pianists, see subsequent issues of The Musical Courier 44 Huntington Avense, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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There will be an exodus of comic operas from Broadway 
within the coming fortnight. Edna May, with “The Catch 
of the Season,” was the first to “fold her tents and silently 
steal away” this week. Marie Cahill, in “Moonshine,” will 
leave the Liberty next week. “Happyland” has but a fort- 
night longer at the Lyric, and “The White Cat” will follow 
suit. “Little Johnny Jones,” “Babes in Toyland” and Wil- 
lard Holecomb’s “Tom, Dick and Harry” will also bid New 
York a fond adieu. Richard Carle, in “Mayor of Tokio,” 
will be in the vanguard of the newcomers with comic 
operas, Blauvelt and Barnabee being listed to follow later. 

This evening Peter F. Dailey will present a new musical 
comedy by Mark Swan and William Loraine at the Fields’ 
Theatre. Loraine is said to have provided better music 
for this production than he did for his “Peggy from Paris.” 

Musical attractions continued indefinitely at the theatres 
“Wonderland,” at the Majestic; “Ve- 
“The Earl and the Girl,” at the 


are as follows: 
ronique,” at the Broadway; 
Casino 

@& & 

Florence Easton, recently arrived from Europe, where 
she sang two seasons at Covent Garden, is a new colora- 
turist soprano with the Savage English Grand Opera Com- 
pany. She will be heard this season in the role of the 
beautiful Gilda, daughter of the humpbacked jester in 
“Rigoletto,” 

Ss & 

Henshaw, of “The Sho-Gun” Company, is a 
noted linguist. He has for a companion a sagacious look- 
ing bull terrier. While greeting an orchestra in several 
languages, which by the way had a polyglot composition, 
several stage hands who were lounging about became in- 
terested. At the end of a rather forceful exclamation in 
Magyar, his dog began suddenly to bark. “Gee,” spoke 
up a stage hand, suddenly agape at the wonderful 
linguistic accomplishments of the comedian, “say, dat 
fellow’s been talking Chinese, and I do believe the dog un- 
derstands him. Hully Gee!” 

ee 


John E. 


et 

The original “Prince of Pilsen” Company touring the 
Pacific Slope is rapidly returning for its Eastern dates. 
Jess Dandy, the Hans Wagner in this melodious comic 
opera, describes an experience with a feminine admirer 
who wished to learn the secret of his humor. Asking Mr. 
Dandy how many kinds of comedians there were and how 
they got their material, he san “There are three 
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VIOLINS 


During the | two years we nore received 
from every teows source of sup; ppl and from 
every known reliable maker TOLINS of 

Me! i seekers after —— 2 VIo- 

and the necessary uisites for the 
VIOLIN FAMILY, wiil find it 
to shop, if they will examine our stock. 

In number, quality, variety and abundance 
the stock is without an America. 
Attention is calied to our very fine collection 
of OLD VIOLINS. 


HEADQUARTERS 
For Music and Musical lastruments 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
867 Broadway (18th St.) N. Y. 




















kinds, ple takers and fakirs. “The ins kind originate 
the joke, the second print them in theatre programs, the 
the third supply the stage with them.” Replied the lady, 
sweetly: “I suppose you come in the entire category, do 
you not?” 

eS & 

“Princess Beggar” is the name of the new comic opera 
which Fred Robyn, who wrote the music of “The Yankee 
Consul,” and Henry Paulton, the librettist of “Erminie,” 
have just completed for Paula Edwardes. 

e <= 

Good reports have emanated from the New England 
town where Henry Clay Barnabee, formerly of the Bos- 
tonians, who has recently been off the stage because of ill- 
ness, appeared last Thursday in the first performance on 
any stage of the new musical satire, “Cloverdell,” “a truly 
rural opera.” 

The libretto is by Tilton Richardson and the music by 
George Lowell Tracy, both of Boston. The lyrics are by 
D. K. Stevens. 

Mr. Barnabee played the Hon. Jefferson Jackson Clover, 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. The plot is 
a satire on national political life, scientific farming and 
rural simplicity. 

The public man as a respite from official cares takes a 
large retinue to his rural boyhood home, where complica- 
tions arise between the secretary's society daughter and a 
farm hand of doubtful antecedents. The piece is said to be 
strong lyrically and musically with its nineteen numbers, 
the best of which are: “The Budding Rose,” a story song, 
sung by Virginia; “The Veteran,” sung by Solon Shaw and 
chorus; “The Indiscreet Parakeet,” by Jane, and “The 
Balmy By and By,” by Clover. 

Virginia Clover is played by Mary S. Sherwood, Solon 
Shaw by Victor Delancey, and Jane by Edith Hendee. 

e & 


Marjorie Dawson has just finished a composition dedi- 
cated to Maud Adams, and which has been introduced as 
incidental music in “Peter Pan” at the Empire Theatre. 


WITHERSPOON'S NEW YORK RECITAL. 


OME additional criticisms of Herbert Witherspoon's 
New York recital are here reproduced: 

Herbert Witherspoon's artistic standing, like the finesse and 
resonance of a college graduated bass voice, grows steadily from 
year to year, and is so acknowledged at annual recitals. He sang 
yesterday afternoon to a polite assembly. His well arranged pro- 
gram, grouped in several tongues, quite justified intelligent ap- 
plause. And he finished off with a touch of grim humor new to 
him, in rollicking old Irish tunes. The third stanza added to one 
of these by “a later writer” was uncommonly un-Irish. Mr. 
Witherspoon's own translation of his French and German songs 
was 4@ musicianly bit of work which that arch program maker, 
Sembrich, would not have blushed to own.—The Evening Sun. 








Seldom has an American singer been acclaimed with such a 
chorus of praise in England as was Mr. Witherspoon a few 
months ago. That he is not without honor in his own country, 
too, was shown by the large audience which heard and applauded 
him at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. He had a for- 
midable’ program, divided into four sections: (1) Old airs and 
songs; (2) classical and modern songs in German; (3) old and 
modern French songs; (4) modern songs in English, to which 
was added a few traditional Irish melodies. In all these spheres 
he moved with almost equal ease. 

“How much he looks like his picture,” said one matinee gir! 
to another. His looks are, indeed, part of this singer’s capital; 
yet he would be able to “bank” on his voice elone and his vocal 
art, which betrays much taste and intelligence. He sang par- 
ticularly well Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus,” and “Helle 
Nacht,” a charming song by Hans Hermann. The audience was 
also greatly pleased with Sinding’s “Licht,” which suggests Val- 
kyrian influence.—Evening Post. 





Herbert Witherspoon is fast becoming a concert singer of rank 
and authority; that he is an American has nothing to do with his 
musical ability, but it gives pleasure to those watching the de- 
velopment of this country as a creator of art in the broad sense. 

Mr. Witherspoon sang a score of songs yesterday afternoon at 
Mendelssohn Hall, and sang them with unfailing intelligence and 
a considerable technical skill. 

His voice has strength throughout its range, and beauty in at 
least a part of its gamut. That is saying a great deal.—Even- 
ing Mail. 

The program yesterday was varied, and in general well chosen. 
A delicate song by Hans Hermann, “Helle Nacht,” most sympa- 
thetically sung, had to be repeated. Mr. Witherspoon was also 
particularly successful in the unaffected sincerity of Tours’ 
“Mother o’ Mine,” and the grim power of Schubert's “Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus.”"—Globe. 





Herbert Witherspoon gave a song recital yesterday afternoon at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Manhattan, before a large and appreciative 
audience. He sang in a pleasing and casy manner a group of 
old airs and songs, classical and modern, in German, Fretich, Eng- 
lish and traditional Irish lodi Mr. Witherspoon responded 
to but one encore, although the audience was enthusiastic in the 
applause in nearly all of his selections. He was accompanied at 
the piano by Victor Harris; and one selection which cailed forth 
hearty applause was a song from Omar Khayyam, the music being 
written by Mr. Harris. Encores to this brought Mr. Harris, as 
well as Mr. Witherspoon, bowing to the front of the rostrum. 
Another song finding great favor was “Mother o' Mine,” the 
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“La Gioconda,” Monday, November 20. 
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“Queen of Sheba,” Monday, November 27. 


(Same cast as Wednesday, Hovember 22.) 








The Home of Our Opera. 

(From the New York Press.) 
HAT part of Broadway between Thirty-fifth street 
and Forty-second, which is large in the public eye 
just now, owing to the “season” being on at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, presents an unusually Cheap John 
air, considering it is one of the world’s most famous thor- 
oughfares. Although it is the heart of the theatre district, 
there is not one really first class restaurant along these 
seven blocks, which the theatrical press agents always love 
to allude to as “The Great White Way.” Most of the 
buildings are tawdry structures one or two stories high, 
and the wares they display are in the greatest possible con- 
trast to the wealth of the people who come to the street 

for their pleasure. 

Flashy tailor shops abound here; shoe stores whose limit 
seems to be “two fifty” are numerous, and the hatters lay 
the greatest stress on the fact that $2 is the most they want 
from a man to fit him out with the “latest thing.” 

The jewelry shop windows are full of wares of the 
rankest kinds of imitation, that need electric lights to show 
theth off properly. Along the thoroughfares between those 
two cross streets are at least half a dozen stores devoted 
to the sale of souvenir postal cards, and their displays 
beggar description. That Anthony Comstock found it 
necessary to raid one of these emporiums of art the other 
day is a speaking testimonial to the sort of things they keep 
in stock. Since the exterior of the opera house, which 
dominates this vista, resembles a brewery more than any- 
thing else, it may be that this Cheap John atmosphere of 
Broadway has taken on that tone from association with 
that architectural monstrosity. 








Walter H. Robinson, Tenor. 
ALTER H. ROBINSON’S recent dates included re 


citals at Montclair and Rutherford, N. J.; Green- 
wich, Conn.; a performance of Barnby’s “Rebecca” at 
Westfield, N. J., and Gounod’s “Redemption,” at Jamaica, 


L. lL. A recital given by him, assisted by Ernest Bayne 
Manning, pianist, at his studio in Carnegie Hall, was at- 
tended by a large number of music lovers. The program 
included songs by Strauss, Brahms, Chadwick, Beach, and 
“Celeste Aida,” by Verdi. Comments on the beauty of 
his voice, maturity of style and his ease of production 
were universal. 
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IL. 
ODERN composers, while retaining 

natural chord formulas, have added to their themes 
a more unified and consistent expression by means of a 
tonic or dominant pedal note. In certain instances this 
immutable foundation imparts to the music a rural effect; 
in other instances the organ point may contribute serious- 
ness or tenacity of purpose to the design. The serenade, 
for string orchestra by Elgar (op. 20), affords a charming 
illustration of this modern application. 

One of the most remarkable instances of a continuous 
pedal note occurs in the berceuse, op. 57, by Chopin. The 
lower accompaniment is an unchanging ground base 
founded upon a tonic pedal, and above this we hear, not 
alone the cadence harmonies, but ornate and varied figura- 
tions, chromatic minor thirds and chromatic major sixths 
The pedal note continues until one measure before the final 
benediction—an authentic cadence. 

Also the pedal note serves to screen certain progressions, 
which otherwise would sound irrelevant or bizarre. The 
theoretical explanation may be referred to the tonal dia- 
all possible key elements heard above a funda- 
The justification must lie in the actual 


many of the 


pason, i. ¢., 
mental generator 
effect expressed 

The music of Chopin is comparatively free from common 
Even the bolero, op. 19, is set in an 
The waltz, op. 18 (one 
several chordal 


harmonic formulas 
independent harmonic framework 
of his least interesting works), 
schemes which were known to every clever arranger of the 
But this is an exceptional instance. The 
op. 60; the preludes, im- 
many of the waltzes 


contains 


last century 
tarantella, op. 43; the barcarolle, 
promptus, polonaises, concerti, and 
reveal a high order of genius for independent harmoniza 
tion, chromatic as well diatonic. Some of these peculiar 
progressions have now passed into the catalogue of chord 
formula, but in Chopin’s time they were so unconven- 
tional as to excite considerable adverse criticism. One 
favorite device of the composer consists in adding appog 
giature to each chord in a sequence of harmonies. A simple 


the A flat waltz will show the modus 


illustration from 
operandi : 
OA. 34, 
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The object here is to give independence to the accompani- 
ment, not, as is usually the case, to reinforce the melody 
These appogiature enrich the harmonization and usually 
add a dissonant element to the fundamental chords 

Schumann was another unconventional harmonist, almost 
entirely free from what may be called harmonic manner- 
isms. This was a natural result of his penchant for ex- 
pressing certain moods, situations, characters or programs. 
This poetic tendency (thanks be) led him away from the 
prevailing chord formulz. He was, however, quite partial 
to a melodic progression, or substance below, the real 
base notes being omitted above. This serves as a foil to 
the actual theme, and expresses some purpose, more or 
less definite. 

The scherzo from Schumann's piano quartet, op. 47, con- 
tains no chord accompaniment. The harmonic impression 
created by the rapid, figurated theme, al unisono, renders a 
chord accompaniment superfluous. Where the harmony is 
thus implied, but not expressed, the themes are necessarily 
of a diatonic character. And even though the implied har- 
monies are few in number and simple in character, as in 
this Schumann scherzo, the unaccompanied theme acquires 
an added charm because of its seeming mysteriousness 

While a rich and varied accompaniment is the principal 
feature of interest in many modern works (as for in- 
stance, in the “Dark Eye,” by Franz), it must be admitted 
that the greater number of lyrics naturally rest upon a 
very primitive harmonic basis. “La Melodia,” by Rubin- 
stein, op. 3, No. 1, may be cited. The complete cadence 
formula serves as harmonic accompaniment to the principal 
theme, and were it not for the fact that certain unrelated 
notes (appoggiature) fall upon the accented parts of mcas- 
ures and thus relieve the monotony of common chord pro- 
gressions, the effect would be poor. The melody, however, 
is original, and that is a virtue which might coyer more 
sins than Rubinstein committed. In this melody there are 
two intermezzi which have a relieving effect. One descends 
an octave chroniatically, the other ascends in similar man- 
ner. These are fairly representative of the modern har- 
monic tendency. But, unfortunately, too many chord for- 
mulas are used as such without regard for the fact that 
almost every one of the 6,000 harmonic progressions has 
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its own xsthetic effect. To aid young composers in 
ing the musical representation of such a program as 
fred” or “The Dream of Jubal,” the present writer 
classified and characterized all the fundamental harmonics, 
altered chords, combination chords and dissonances. The 
latter include such unrelated tones as the trill, the suspen 
sion and appoggiatura, direct and inverted anschlag, &c 
rhe variety of effects which result is almost incalculable 
While each species of chord and discord has its own har 
monic color or shade, this is often modified or augmented 


when heard in connection with the antecedent or conse 
quent. Such a work as Tschaikowskys “Romeo and 
Juliette” is an illustration of this significance of chords 

No formula is used for the sake of 


and progressions 
mere cuphony, but only for the present mood or situation 
And this is true of the symphonic poems by Liszt and 


Saint-Saéns, of Brahms’ “German Requiem,” Dvorak’'s 
“Stabat Mater,” Elgar's “Dream of Gerontius,” Grieg’s 
“Autumn” overture, Schamann’s “Manfred,” Tinel’s 


Indian Suite,” Ver 
“Falstaff,” Wagner's Arensky’s B 
symphomy and “Till Eulenspiegel,” by Richard 

Many of the progressions are flat contradictions 
the postscriptions of 


” MacDowell’s * 
dramas, 


Saint Francis d’ Assisi, 
di's music 
minor 
Strauss 
of the formula and of 
certain theorists. Genius derives its skill from an Infinite 
power, and everything serves a purpose 

Fundamental and altered chords have 
familiar that the individuality of a composer must mani 
fest itself through independent combinations and succes 
Eduard Grieg, has im 
vented no new chords, but his progressions arid applica 
tions are a revelation to the analyst and a delight to the 
liberal theorist. In Tuk Musicat Courier, December 25, 
1895, and January 8, 1896, there appeared two papers on the 
“Harmonic Basis of Wagner's Operas and Music Dramas.” 
To these the student is referred for all that pertains to 
the master’s application of harmonic coloration. The for- 
mulas described in the preceding issue of this paper have 
served as basis for many variants and extensions of these 
chord accompaniments. They have ceased to have any 
special significance and are usually employed as aids to 
purely euphonious expression. However cordially we may 
welcome the ghostlike harmonies in “The Dance of 
Death,” or the bold, inciting progressions in Grieg’s “Nor 
wegian Dances,’ 


’ we must not forget that a pure lyric owes 
its charm to an indescribable melodic 


harmonic 
bec me so 


now 


sions the greatest of harmonists, 


fascination, and that 


the chord accompaniment is merely a casing for the 
jewel. 
Schumann's “Traumerei,” Chopin's rondo duo, op. 73. 


“La Cavatina,” by Raff, or the andante from Tschaikow 
sky’s quartet, op. 11, are cited as instances in which charm 
ing impressions are expressed with but little aid from har- 
mony. On account of its mystery this seems to the the 
orist a more remarkable phenomenon than the most im 
pressive chord progressions 

In “analytical harmony” 
cadences described and illustrated 
the 


opposition to 


harmon 
for 
musical 


there are seventeen 


These are mostly 


mulz coming easily within jurisdiction of 
theory. One, however, is in 
leading note principle, and this is termed an ambiguous 
cadence, the minor subtonic being substituted for the 
leading note. Theoretically, it is merely the seventh tone 
of the Aeolian mode and expresses a melancholy or op 
pressed condition. Historically it is associated with the 
music of the African race, and Drovak used it freely in 
his “New World” symphony. Grieg employs this subtonic 
effect somewhat differently in his op. 22. A brief quotation 


is here made from the serenade by Elgar 
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This occurs twice in the first movement 
of this effect is due to the omission of D sharp as leading 
note to E minor, and who shall say that it is not better 
so? In view of these citations, it would not be proper to 
designate this cadence as antelucan, though according to 
the old text books it is somewhat antinomious. The same 
remark applies to this as to other unusual harmonizations, 
i. ¢, that the sense of tonality is so firmly fixed in our 
musical consciousness that we accept foreign elements in 
the cadence without losing the key impression. This is 


the modern 


tii 
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ballet 


Bayaderes’ 


shown in the music by Rubinstein. At 
the close of the dance an augmented 
6th chord and then a passing diminished 7th on the tonic 


“Feramors” 


second 


alternate with the tonic chord of F. Neither the upper 
nor the lower leading tones are heard in the cadence, and 
yet the key impression is not seriously disturbed 

Passing from these comparatively simple effects to the 
more intangible realm of chromatic harmonization, atten 


is directed to the first 
symphony. The 
rious veil of altered tones as if to screen its beauty from 
An excerpt is given, though this repre- 
The theme 


Arensky's B minor 
myste- 


alle gro of 
is introduced in a 


hon 
second theme 


the material world 


sents only one phase of the subject second 


“tranquillo,” 


commerices at 
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rhis is somewhat analogous to the “Pathetic” symphony 
is representing soul-longing, unrest and doutt Other 
composers have explored ll farther the mysteries of 
chromatic and enharmonic transition, but it is doubtful 
if they have added anything essentially new to the tonal 
scheme of Chopin's berceuse as herein described 
Maud Powell's Reappearance. 
UVENILE enthusiasts vied with their elders in showing 
their Maud Powell's artistic violin 


appreciation of 
playing at the opening concert for the eighth season of the 
Young People’s Symphony Concerts in Carnegie Hall last 


Saturday afternoon. As soloist of the afternoon Maud 
Powell made her first appearance of the season in New 
York, and the audience undoubtedly included a goodly con 


of her playing addition to the regular 


Young Peopk 


element was 


tingent of admirers 
subscribers of the 
well pleased with 


Apparently each equally 


her work, as after her superb playing of Beethoven's ro 
manza in G major, she was obliged to come on five times 
to acknowledge the prolonged plaudits of her auditors 
Miss Powell's program was happily chosen for such a 
mixed audience of young folks and music lovers, as Beetho 
ven's tender melody showed her wonderful tonal qualities 
to such great advantage that all were charmed with its 


numbers were Dvordk's “Slavic Dance, 


“Zapateado,” 
artist's 


Het other 
and Sarasate's 


beauties 
No. 7” 
her first number showed the 


which by contrast with 


abilities in technic as 


well as breadth of tone 

Ihe elders may have been particularly pleased with her 
graceful bowing and agile double stopping in the Beethoven 
but the their share of 
enjoyment in listening to her pizzicato effects and the dance 
Dvorak Taken a 


number, youngsters certainly had 


rhythms in the Sarasate and selections 


a whole, Miss Powell's work demonstrated that she is still 
America’s representative violinist and is without doubt one 
of the most thorough and reliable violinists in the world 


She has the rare combination of masculine strength and 


feminine tenderness 
violin compositions popular nowadays 


in her playing that seem to be requisite 
qualities for the 

Beatrice Baker, 
is a rather young girl in short skirts and hair braided down 
satished her young auditors at 


who acted as Miss Powell's accompanist 
her back. Her appearance 
once, and if they could not fu 
of her skillful 


peers evidently did so 


lly comprehend the real merits 


and most sympathetic accompanying, their 


Her accompanying in the Sarasate 
bit of work that kept the piano part 


of sounding 


number was a flawless 
just enough in the background to act as a sort 
board or foundation for the notes of the 
out intruding in the least. 


finer violin with 


Beethoven's 


The orchestra's principal numbers were 
Symphony in A Major, “Under the Linden Tree,” by 
Massenet, and Goldmark’s overture to “Sakuntala.” 


The Massenet selection was the most popular with the 
audience, and the lovers’ conversation was so well played 
by the clarinetist and ‘cellist that a repetition of the entire 
number was demanded. The orchestra has played this 
piece once or twice before this season, but never so well as 
on this occasion 

Frank Damrosch, 
explanatory remarks 


the musical director, made the usual 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 


Minwearouis, Minn., November 23, 1905 
HE Apollo Club will give their first concert of the season 
Tuesday evening, November 28, at the First Baptist 
Church. They will present a varied program, the chief 
number of which is the cantata “The Farewell of Hia- 
watha,” by Arthur Foote. The part ®f Hiawatha will be 
taken by Hal J. Stevens. Madame Wellington will be the 
sopranw soloist. 
eS & 

J. Victor Bergquist, whose new oratorio has received 
much favorable comment, is arranging to have the work 
presented here in the spring. There will be a chorus of 
four hundred voices with eminent soloists. The orches- 
tral parts will be given by the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

tt & 

Harold Bauer’s piano recital was given at the Plymouth 
Church before a select and appreciative audience. The 
Jeethoven sonata, op. 53, with which the program opened, 
was undoubtedly the best of Bauer’s numbers. His con- 
ception of tone value was wonderful and his playing was 
exquisite. He played Brahms and Chopin numbers, which 
were much enjoyed. The Weber rondo was beautifully 
played. The Schubert Hungarian march was his last num- 
ber, and at its close he was insistently recalled and was 
obliged to respond with an encore. He selected the 
“Presto,” from Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words,” 
which he played exquisitely. 

ce 

Grace Wassall’s “Shakespeare Cycle,” given under the 
auspices of the Thursday Musical at the Plymouth Church 
Tuesday evening, was an artistic success. Of the four solo- 
ists, David Bispham held the honors. From his opening 
solo to the “Danny Deever,” encore sung by special re- 
quest, he held the audience spellbound. The Schubert 
songs were finely sung. Kelley Cole, the tenor, has a sweet 
lyric voice, yet capable of much dramatic force. His solo 
“Shall I Compare Thee?” from the cycle, was excellent, 
while the songs “Salome,” by Hans Hermann, and 
“Mary,” an old Scotch melody, were enthusiastically 
encored. Madame Shotwell-Piper’s solo work in the cycle 
was well done. Katherine Fiske was in fairly good voice. 
Her best song was Nevin's “O, That We Two Were May- 
ing.” Ethel Cane Cole played the accompaniments artis- 
tically. ce 

The annual concert of the faculty of the Johnson School 
of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art was given last even- 
ing at the Plymouth Church. The program was varied. 
H. S. Woodruff opened the program with Faulke’s concert 
overture. He also gave the third movement from Bostet’s E 
minor sonata with good shading. Allgretto and can- 
tabile was also well played by Mr. Woodruff. A number 
of unusual interest was Mr. Johnson's playing of his re- 
cently published composition, “Suite Populaire,” a series 
of six pieces for the piano. The “Valse Caprice” is one of 
the most attractive of the suite, and Mr. Johnson played 
them well. Madge Moore’s reading of Lessing’s “A Daugh- 
ter of Israel” was an artistic success. Harry E. Phillips 
sang “It Is Enough” from “Elijah.” Edna F. Hall sang a 
number from “Carmen.” Franz Zedeler played Handel's 
sonata in A major. Gertrude Sans Souci played the Liszt 
transcription of Isolde’s “Liebestod.” A most interesting 
number of the evening was the performance of the scenes 
from “Peer Gynt” by Mrs. Charles Mead Holt and Gustave 
Johnson. Mrs. Holt chose “Ase’s Death” and “In the 
Halls of the Mountain King,” and after each selection Mr. 
Johnson played the music from the Grieg suite, illustra- 
tive of the Ibsen scenes. She was obliged to respond to 
six recalls. 

eS & 

The Thursday Musical held their regular meeting this 
morning at the Unitarian Church. Margaret Drew opened 
the program with a Schumann number. The vocal selec- 
tions were furnished by Louise Hickey and Elizabeth 
Brown Hawkins. The club was given a delightful treat 
when Carlo Fischer, the 'cellist (who leaves this evening 
for Cincinnati to resume his place in the orchestra there), 
gave several selections. With Eulalie Chenevert at the 
piano, Mr. Fischer gave a sonata by Hans Hubber and 
then selections from Pergolese, Dunkler and Cui. The next 
meeting of the club will be held December 7. 

C. H. Savace. 


Big Month for Miss Goetz. 


ARGARET GOETZ’S busy season of concerts and 
recitals has just opened with the following engage- 
ments for November: New York recital, November 3; 
New York concert, November 6; New York recital, No- 
vember 9; Brooklyn recital, November 13; New York con- 
cert, Women’s Philharmonic Club at Waldorf, November 
14; Cleveland recital, November 18; Conneaut, Ohio, re- 
cital, MacDowell Club, November 20; Buffalo Saengerbund 
concert, November 21; New York recital, November 24. 
Following are some press opinions of Miss Goetz’s 
singing: 
Assisting the society was Margaret Goetz, alto, from New York. 
A stranger to Buffalo, and coming practically unheralded, she 
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made an instantly favorable impression by the quality and con- 


trol of her voice, and by hes musicianly singing. With an easy 
range of over two octaves, the voice is even, richly colored and 
fluent. In spite of a severe eold, which made vocal frtedom im 
possible, the singer's work wag very enjoyable and her interpre 
tative ability was unmistakable.--Buffalo Express. 





The soloist was Margaret Goetz, of New York, a mezzo con- 
tralto possessing many excellent qualities. She chose for her se- 
lection songs of genuine musica) value, and displayed in their 
interpretation the highest musica] intelligence and admirable con- 
trol of her vocal resources and beautiful German diction. The 
audience showed its appreciation by recalling her several times.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 

Miss Goetz has a strong, rich voige of wide range, and over it 
she has a remarkable control. Her tones are full and musical, and 
her interpretation of a varied program was excellent. “Nymphs 
and Shepherds” and “My Laddie,” two sprightly songs at the 
close of the first part of her program were among the favorites 
of the audience.—Conneaut Evening News. 





The work done last evening by Migg Goetz will long live in the 
minds of those who attended, and a great deal of thanks is due 
to the members of the MacDowell Clyb in bringing a singer here 
of such great merit. Miss Goetz at once won the admiration of 
her listeners and her work was repeatedly encored.—The Conneaut 
Daily Post Herald 


HARRISON BENNETT IN BOSTON. 


HE critics of the Boston daily papers were unanimous 
in their opinions of Harrison Bennett in song recital. 


The reviews follow: 

Harrison Bennett, a bass singer, who, after study in Italy, and 
various operatic and concert experiences abroad, visited Boston 
two seasons ago as a member of Mr. Savage's English Grand Opera 
Company, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in Steinert 
Hall. 

Mr. Bennett sang Handel's “Ruddier Than the Cherry,” Mo- 
zart’s “Who Treads the Path of Duty,” airs from Massenet’s 
“Griselda,” Ponchielli’s “Gioconda,” Glinka’s “Life for the Tzar,” 
Thomas's “Caid,” and songs by Tosti, Morelli, Vannini, Paine, 
Willeby, Finden, Cowen, Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Bleichmann and 
Rubinstein. 

The bass has for years had an unhappy lot in opera. Doomed 
for a long time by the Italians to appear only in comic opera, 
he at last came into favor and was chosen as the interpreter of 
heavy parts—cardinal, king, priest, stern father, morose and in 
excusably jealous husband. He is often obliged to wear cumbrous 
robes that’ give him an incongruously mincing gait. Think, too, 
of the many basses that figure in the long gallery of operatic 
bores; the cardinal in “The Jewess,” Marcel, Henry the Fowler, 
the Landgrave, and above them all the bore of bores, doddering 
King Mark, who keeps asking Tristan, “Oh, why did you do so?” 
No wonder that a bass wishes occasionally to show himself in 
citizen’s dress, and let the world know that he, too, is human, and 
may have his lighter movements. In a song recital, however, his 
task is an arduous one. 

Mr. Bennett has naturally a manly, flexible and sonorous organ. 
Yesterday his use of open tones was far too frequent, and the 
effect of climatic phrases suffered especially thereby. He has of 
late probably given more attention to purely operatic effects than 
to the vocal characterization of the poetic and the musical phrase. 
In his wish to make every phrase effective he often lost sight of a 
rhetorical crescendo and a compelling climax. He was much 
more effective in the little song, “Kashmiri,” by Finden, than in 
more ambitious numbers, and it was here that he first showed sus 
tained power gained through repose. In the more taxing songs 
his nervous vibrations were too strained and too frequent, and 
the hearer, not having been prepared for the singer's mood, could 
not sympathize with it.—Boston Herald. 
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Harrison Bennett, a young Bostonian, who for two years was 
principal bass with the Savage Grand Opera Company, was heard 
in recital at Steinert Hall yesterday afternoon. The program 
included numbers in English, German and Italian, among which 
were famous arias from the “Magic Flute,” “La Griseldalis” and 
“La Gioconda.” 

Mr. Bennett has a bass voice of great power and robustness, 
which he uses with discretion and agility. He is a pupil of 
Cotogni, of Rome, and following that method his tones are all 
open. His voice has great possibilities, however, for it is won 
derfully rich and musical in quality. —Boston Journal. 





Harrison Bennett, basso, gave a song recital at Steinert Hal! 
yesterday afternoon before a fair sized and appreciative audience. 
The program included arias from Mozart's “Magic Flute,” Masse- 
net's “Griseldes” and Ponchielli’s “‘La Gioconda,” also numbers by 
Handel, Tosti, Morelli, Vannini, Paine, Willeby, Finden, Cowen, 
Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Bleichmann, Rubinstein and Tomas. 

Mr. Bennett was in excellent voice and his efforts gave much 
pleasure. Among the many numbers Finden's “Kashmiri” was 
exceptionally well done, as was also Morelli’s “Bianca Rosa” and 
Rubinstein’s “Asra.” 

Mr. Bennett proved that his voice is well adapted for the con- 
cert stage, although it is as an opera singer that he is best known, 
from his recent association with the Henry W. Savage Company. 
His future appearances will be awaited with interest by those who 
were present yesterday.—The Boston Post. 





Steinert Hall held a fair sized audience yesterday afternoon on 
the occasion of the debut of a new basso—Harrison Bennett. It 
is seldom that the bass is welcomed with ‘the effusion that is ac 
corded a tenor. In opera the bass is almost always a villain of 
the deepest dye, who acts with blood curdling atrocity towards the 
innocent soprano who has set her young affections upon the tenore 
di grazia. ‘ 

Even when an occasional composer gives the bass a prominent 
role, as in the “Marriage of Figaro” or “Don Giovanni,” the 
character of the deep toned party is not above reproach. If 
there is not so much injustice displayed upon the concert plat- 
form, there is still a degree of tenor pampering here also, until 
one is disposed to rebuke it with Von Bulow’s sharp remark—“A 
tenor is not a voice, it is a disease!” 

Mr. Bennett gave a program which included all schools, from 
English ballads to Russian opera. His voice seems to be a “basse 
taille,” or bass-baritone, father than a basso profundo, and in 
such numbers as Mozart's “Qui Sdegno,” he was not at home. 
His very deep notes, although sweet in quality, were weak, and 
the massive power of Sarasato was not in evidence. 





Mr. Bennett has the merit of working up a climax powerfully, 
particularly if it is in the upper register, but his intonation oc 
casionally swerves when he achieves great force. 


Nevertheless, in his more expressive numbers he is a singer who 


ean render a good account of himself. 

Few singers could sustain as varied a program as Mr. Bennett 
gave, and in spite of the few shortcomings mentioned above, we 
consider that his merits aré preponderant, and regard him as a 
singer of great possibilities —Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Damrosch Symphony Concert. 


HE second Sunday afternoon concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall, November 26, 
again demonstrated conclusively that Walter Damrosch 
now has brought his men fully up to the level of the best 
orchestral bodies in this country. The Beethoven sym- 
phony, No. 2, was given an unsurpassable reading, fine in 
conception, finished in performance, and alive with feeling 
and vitality. Although familiar in this city, the symphony 
sounded surprisingly fresh in the Damrosch conception. 
An “Introduction and Allegro” for strings, by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, was one of the novelties on the program. It 
follows the “concerto grosso” idea of Handel, but of course 
is modern throughout in everything except form. The 
music in this new composition is melodious, and of much 
greater intrinsic worth than most of Elgar’s recent output 
in the line of overtures, marches, &c The orchestra 
played the novelty with precision and charm of phrasing 
and color, and closed the program with an inspiriting per- 
formance of Lalo’s delightful ballet suite, “Namouna.” 
Giuseppe Campanari was the soloist of the concert, and, 
thorough artist as he is, his contributions to the program 
were among its most enjoyable features. The splendid 
baritone had not been heard in local musical circles for 
some time, but his absence has made no difference in the 
quality of his voice, or in the polish and refinement of his 
art. Campanari was not satisfied to sing any of the hack- 
neyed opera arias last Sunday, and he chose for his two 
numbers the “Legend of the Sage Bush,” from Massenet’s 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” and the monologue from 
Giordano’s “André Chenier.” In both works the singer 
revealed all his old time power of musical characterization, 
and his rare mastery of all the arts of vocalism and inter 
pretation. He is a past master of song, and that sums up 
his accomplishments in a single phrase. The audience 
agreed with this estimate, for they showered unstinted ap 
plause on Campanari, and showed him that New York has 
not forgotten his performances in the days gone by, and 
appreciates to the full those that he vouchsafes local music 
lovers now, in his rare appearances here. The Massenet 
number is beautiful in conception and content and sholld 
be heard often on the concert stage. The Giordano excerpt 
was also well liked. 
The foregoing program was to be repeated at the second 
Tuesday evening concert of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, scheduled for last night, November 28. 


The Wisconsin Conservatory. 


HE second term of thejseason 1905-06 at the Wis 
consin Conservatory of Music, 558 Jefferson street, 
Milwaukee, opened Monday, November 20, and with a large 
increase in the enrollment of pupils. With the growth and 
expansion of the school has come a commensurate broad- 
ening of methods. The faculty has been strengthened from 
year to year, so that there is now in both the vocal and in- 
strumental departments some of the most finished musi- 
cians and capable instructors to be found anywhere in the 
country. It is impossible to duly estimate the effect the 
conservatory has had in elevating the standard of musical 
taste. Equipped with a corps of trained teachers following 
a thoroughly systematic course of instruction, and adimit- 
ting only the highest grade of music, there is no better 
agent for promoting genuine musical culture. The con- 
servatory offers systematic courses of instruction in piano, 
voice culture, organ, violin, ’cello and other orchestral in- 
struments; in orchestral and ensemble playing, harmony, 
counterpoint, canon and fugue, composition, art of con- 
ducting and history of music; in the art and science of 
teaching and in public school methods, physical culture, 
oratory, dramatic art and languages. The courses comprise 
five distinct departments of study, as follows: Introductory 
course of general musical instruction, advanced course, 
teachers’ course, diploma course and post-graduate course 


Ormsby Coming East. 


RANK ORMSBY, the tenor, whose phenomenal suc- 
cesses in the West have made him the talk of musical 
circles throughout the country, will arrive in New York 
January 1, in order to make his choice from several of the 
best church positions which have been offered him in the 
metropolis, beginning with the new year. His manager, 
Fitzhugh W. Haensel, prophesies a sensational success for 
Ormsby in the East, and says that already the dates are 
coming in so fast that the supply of available time will be 
seriously threatened. The latest cities that have acquired 
Ormsby options are Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Nashville, and many of the largest Canadian cities. 
Ormsby will appear several times in New York early in 


1900. 
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Pugno's Third Program. 


HE following is the program for the third recita < 
* : M4 Philharmonic Program. . 
‘ i er! 


Raoul Pugno, the great French pianist, 
delssohn Hall, on Tuesday afternoon next, December 5, at HE prog Saw Sine atte 
{ | 
3 o clock cert rne ¢ 
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Musical Briefs. 


—_——_>_—— 


Madame Wittich, of the Dresden Opera, will sing Isolde 
at the Bayreuth performances next year. 





Perron, the tenor of the Dresden Opera, is negotiating 
for a transfer to the Stuttgart Opera. Perron is receiving 
a yearly salary of $6,000 at Dresden. 





Burton Holmes gave his second “Travelogue” at the 
Lyceum Theatre last Sunday evening. ‘His subject was 
“The Passion Play” and his interesting motion pictures 
and photographs of the characters in the play and the vil- 
lage of Oberammergau made the lecture one of the most 
enjoyable of the series. Next week his subject will be 
“The Tyrolean Alps,” and he will take his audience with 
him from Innsbruck to Italy. 








Beethoven in New York. 
HERE is no need to fear that Beethoven's music will 
be forgotten in New York. A compiler of musical 
statistics has figured out that the list of works of the great 
Ludwig, heard in New York during the season of 1905-06, 


looks as follows: 
“An die ferne Geliebte, 
Fourth Symphony. 
First Symphony. 
G Majer Piano Concerto, twice 
“Waldstein,” Sonata, twice. 
Quartet, Op. 59, No. 3, twice. 
“Coriolan” Overture. 
Sonata, Op. 22. 
Violin Concerto, four times. 
“Eroica” Symphony, twice 
Fifth Symphony. 
Second Symphony. 
“Egmont” Overture. 
E flat Piano Concerto, twice 
“Kreutzer™” Sonata. 
“Wellington” Symphony. 
Sonata Appassionata, twice 
Variations, Op. 35. 
Polonaise. 
“Ninth” Symphony. 
Choral Fantaisie. 
Quartet, Op. so, No. 1. 
F Major Sonata, for Violin and Piany 
Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3. 
C Sharp Minor Piano Sonata. 
frio in E Fiat. 
Fifty-two Variations in C Minor 
Rondo, Op. 51. 
Rondo, Op. tag. 
Sonata in A Flat, Op. 110, 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111. 
Quartet, A Minor, Op. 132. 


Song Cycle. 


Beethoven Maennerchor Concerts. 


HE Beethoven Maennerchor, Gustav Hinrichs con 
ductor, gave its first concert this season at the Har- 
lem Casino Sunday evening last. The soloists were Edith 
R. Chapman, soprano; John Young, tenor; William Gou- 
deket, baritone, and G. O. Hornberger, ‘cellist. Mr. Hin- 
richs conducted the orchestra and chorus with his usual 
consummate skill, and the soloists fulfilled their allotted 
tasks with the utmost credit to themselves. The 4a 
capella singing of the chorus deserves especial praise, and 
Mr. Hinrichs may feel well repaid for the time and effort 
he must have spent in training his club. 


He Eats ‘Em Alive. 
(From the Daily Telegraph.) 

FIND great pleasure in announcing that one Platon 
| Brounoff will deliver a lecture recital before the Brook- 
lyn Philosophical Association on December 17. 

This ingenious philosopher is described as one who has 
“the courage of his convictions, for he stands up against the 
two musical idols of the day—Strauss and Wagner.” 

Platon Brounoff has already published some tremendous 
fulminations against Richard Wagner, which have no doubt 
caused the deluded admirers of that great master to totter 
in their ill judged allegiance. * 

Platon Brounoff’s attempt to gain notoriety by attacking 
Wagner is an old scheme—one which was fully exploited 
by Bernard Shaw a few months ago, when that dramatic 
Barnum began to realize that it was high time for him to 
take his annual bath in the revivifying rays of the limelight. 

We have all heard of those persons to whom obscurity 
has become so painful and irksome that they have sought 
an unenviable immortality by slapping a reigning monarch’s 
face or poking an umbrella through a Raphael. 

George Bernard Shaw and Platon Brounoff stand in that 
very line. There is, however, a difference between them. 
After Shaw's scathing and vitriolic denunciation of 
Shakespeare that poet has contrived—I admit, with some 
difficulty—to endure. 

But, alas! Poor Wagner—for I have no doubt that when 


the Brooklyn Philosophical Association has heard the 


Brounoffian exposure and laceration of Richard Wegner, 








the idol of Bayreuth will be shattered forever, and that 
seated proudly around the fragments of the ruin he has 
dared to cause will be found the noble figure of Platon 
Brounoff, the epic, the Achillean and the inexorable. 


HE press agent of the Oratorio Society sends out this 
interesting story about the composition of Beethoven's 
famous Mass in D: 

“Everything about the story of Beethoven’s Mass in D, 
which is to be performed next month by the Oratorio So- 
ciety, is fascinatingly interesting. Beethoven devoted more 
time to the writing of it than to any other of his works. 
It occupied him from 1818 to 1822, his only other creative 
task in that period being the great piano sonatas, op. 
109, 110 and 111. Undertaken for the installation in 1820 
of his friend and pupil, the Archduke Rudolph, as Arch- 
bishop of Olmutz, the work grew so absorbing that all 
temporary considerations were cast overboard, and the 
finished score was delivered to the archbishop two years 
later. Familiar from boyhood with the text and spirit of 
the mass (he was a church organist at twelve and in 1807 
he had written his Mass in C), Beethoven broke away, 
in what he afterward declared his masterwork, from all 
convention. He did not limit himself to music that could 
be performed in a church. He let his inspiration carry him 
as far as it would toward truthful and eloquent expression. 
When Beethoven began composing the Mass in D he was 
in his physical prime. At its completion his health was 
permanently impaired. He underwent great bodily and 
mental struggles, as though wrestling with a stubborn 
enemy. Schindler, one of his few intimates in this period 
of retirement from the world, wrote that Beethoven actual- 
ly seemed possessed, especially in the composition of the 
Credo. While Beethoven was at work on the fugue ‘Et 
Vitam Venturi,’ Schindler called on him one afternoon, 
but could not get in. He could hear the composer stamp- 
ing and shouting, singing the different parts as though half 
crazed. At last Beethoven opened the door, faint from 
hunger and overwork, having eaten nothing since noon of 
the day before. His servants had prepared a meal for him, 
but were afraid to interrupt him, and had finally left the 
house. When the Mass was finished Beethoven offered 
manuscript copies to the various European sovereigns at 
50 ducats each, but only the courts of France, Russia, Prus- 
sia, Saxony and Darmstadt responded. Schott, of Mainz, 
paid 1,000 florins for the score and published it in 1827. 
The first performance of any part of the Solemn Mass took 
place at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, May 7, 1824. 
The Kyrie, Credo, Agnus Dei and Dona (announced as 
“Three Hymns”) were given with the “Ninth Symphony” 
and the overture, “Dedication of the House.” Umlauf 
conducted, with the composer standing by his side. Beetho- 
ven was so deaf that Mlle. Unger, one of the solo singers, 
had to turn him round to see the applause of the audience, 
of which he could hear nothing. 


IRDICE BLYE’S recital before the students and faculty 

of the Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove, Pa., 

was one of the events of the autumn. The distinguished 

pianist played the following program at Seibert Concert 
Hall, Thursday evening, November 23: 


Intermezzo, op. 116, No. 1. ...cecceeeneecceenes , .... Brahms 
Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1 (Cradle Song)............... Brahms 
Sonata Appassionata, Op. §7......<.scseecccnneeeetuees Beethoven 
Bemis, Ge. 20, Ree Bice cccveccenccadeccccccsecsceosetcses Chopin 
Pamtalale, OP. GB-occcsccscsecccscsccsccccsceeseosescesses Chopin 
GeGIRD,. WH Bec ccccccdvessccccccoscccccsccvetovevccesas Chopin 
Reriiatiens Gb Ge BMGs occ dices vececicceccessoscces Weber-T ausig 
Tee GPRM, GR. Bi THO. Gece c ccc ceiccccccccctecestncses Henselt 

Rubinstein 


BMasusbe, Gh. 96, TAG. Gc cdedescsccnsecccvecccesseseus 


Loevic Reade, ep. g MG Ges ccisccccscccccccccsseccncvesnecs . 
Petemalee vc ccccedssecdeveseddqcascceseetoces Tschaikowsky-Liszt 


Throughout the evening Madame Blye played beautifully 
and skillfully. She received an ovation. 


MAINE MUSIC NOTES. 
Porttann, Me., November 24, 1905. 
HE Boston Symphony concert, Wednesday evening 
last, may be said to have opened the musical season 
at Portland. This, the first of a course of concerts under 
the management of C. A. Ellis, of Boston, with Ira Stock- 
bridge as local representative, fairly indicated success, both 
artistically and financially, for the course. 

An unusually large and exclusive audience filled City 
Hall, greeting heartily the well known and valued Boston 
organization, with Madame Gadski as soloist. The entire 
program was performed in the usual high order of excel- 
lence credited to the Boston Symphony. 

ee & 

The next concert in the course will be on December 13, 

by the Longy Club, of Boston, with Laura Hawkins, pianist. 
e 

A recent visitor, Frances Brown Hamblen, of Boston, 
manager for such artists as Frederic Bancroft and the 
Devol-Isham combination is at present in Portland ar- 








ranging a concert in Kotzschmar Hall, on December 5, for 


Devol and Isham. A woman all energy and enthusiasm 
for her work, magnetic and convincing, it is no wonder 
that Miss Hamblen successfully places her attractions, 
drawing audiences that represent culture, refinement and 
appreciation of art. Devol and Isham are worth hearing 
and Miss Hamblen is worth knowing. 





CLEVELAND. 


Creveranp, Ohio, November 26, 1905 
MIL PAUR’S concert Thursday night in the Grays’ 
Armory opened the fifth Symphony season here. It 
drew a large, brilliant audience, which assures success for 
the six following concerts arranged for the winter. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra was at its best and Paur’s ap- 
pearance as piano soloist, in addition to his conducting, 
brought him double honors. 

Grays‘ Armory, the scene of the Symphony concert, has 
been vastly improved since last season and presents more than 
ever before the appearance of a music hall, although there 
are still lacking many alterations that will be necessary 
before the building will meet all the requirements essential 
to a great musical production. 

Symphony concerts have now become an assured tixture 
in the settings of the local musical world by reason of a 


representative list of guarantors whose support has been 


won by the Symphony management. Several prominent 
business concerns are this year listed among the guar- 


antors. 
The season of music generally this year promises to 
eclipse those of recent years in this city. 


Otie Chew's Notices. 


OME more of the European criticisms of Miss Chew's 
playing follow: 

She gave the Mozart concerto in A major with a noble and flex- 
ible tone, much sonority, and yet with that reserve in dynamic pro 
portions which Mozart unconditionally requires. All in all, a per- 
fectly rounded performance, in which there was nothing one would 
wish to have changed and of which no disparaging criticism can be 
made.—Berlin, Die Welt am Montag. 


A very talented artist is the violinist Otie Chew. She is the 
possessor of a very clean and sure technic and, above all, a soulful 
tone; something that one rarely hears; and her interpretations show 
great refinement and musical taste.—Berlin Preussiche Kreuz Zei 
tung. 

For sound, classical violin playing, she can hold her own. She 
played the Bach concerto in out and out Bach style. * * * Later 
on she was heard in the Beethoven Romance in F. It was beauti 
fully phrased and expressed with warm and not exaggerated feeling 
—London St. James Gazette. 


Otie Chew possesses all the qualities of a superior artist.—Lon 
don Musical Standard. 


The young artist, Otie Chew, displayed an energetic style and 
stroke, a large tone and spirited temperament, and her playing 
shows a solid musical foundation.—Frankfort on Main Kleine 
Presse. 


Her playing is technically perfect and full of feeling. The 
Brahms sonata might have shown more strength, but as this is only 
&@ question of the development of one’s personality—there is not a 
doubt that Otie Chew will attain this development and be ranked 
with the greatest.—Frankfort on Main Die Sonne 





The young violinist, Otie Chew, understands how to bring from 
her fine toned instrument an unusually full and perfectly pure 
tone. Her passage work is also excellent and there is a pleasing 
naturalness in her playing.—C®8lnische Zeitung. 


Otie Chew is a brilliant violinist. In the Bach sonata No. 6 for 


violin alone, she displayed an astonishing understanding of music, 
a beautiful, large tone and an imposing, clean and solid technic.— 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten. 





The violinist, Otie Chew, with her matured technic, her big tone 
and natural endowment of musica! feeling, was able to interpret 
the essence of the Brahms musi¢.—Hannover Anzeciger 





Intelligent conception of the musical thought, as well as a 
healthy, vigorous tone, which was supported by an energetic, almost 
masculine stroke of the bow, and deep musical feeling, are charac 
teristics which distinguish the playing of this graceful young artist. 
The reading of the Bach sonata No. 6 was, artistically considered, 
above criticism. Enthusiastic appl was accorded the artist for 
her finished performance.—Hannover Tagesnachrichten. 








Otie Chew went through the program in a manner which enabled 
her to show her extraordinary powers as a ‘finished executant and a 
player of marked refinement and individuality —Brussels European 


Express. 





Seriously aspiring talent must under all circumstances be prop 
erly valued. The young violinist, Otie Chew, deserves the most 
especial encouragement. Technically her equipment is sufficient te 
meet the most exacting demands; that which is, however, of the 
more vital importance, is the fact that she is able to give individual 
coloring to her interpretations and has an intelligent conception of 
the actual meaning of the art work under consideration. 

All praise to the artist who adds to his or her natural musical 
end it, the indisp ble one of a highly artistic ability. 

The unanimous opinion of well known authorities as to the 
ability of Otie Chew is a conclusive proof that a promising future 
may be safely predicted for this young artist. This prophecy has 
in a large measure alread ybeen fulfilled. What yet remains until 
the highest step of the musical tadder has been reached, Otie Chew 
by virtue of her strong personality will attain in an appreciably 
short time. She is a young artist worthy of our consideration and 


attention. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
New Og.eans 1905 
HE French opera season here was inaugurated last 
night by the presentation of “Les Huguenots,” long 
regarded a test work for the qualities of a grand opera 
organization The old Bourbon Street Theatre was 
crowded to its doors, and the vast assembly, resplendent 
in evening dress, presented a sight at once striking and 
beautiful. It is a difficult, as well as an unjust, task to 
gauge an artist absolutely from a first audition, so that the 
following comments are written with a full appreciation 
of the stage fright and climatic changes the artists are un 
dergoing. Mr. Lucas, first tenor of the troupe, is an artist 
of good voice, refined method and handsome stage pres 
ence. He has uncommon dramatic ability and sings with 
warmth and inspiration. In Mr. Vallier we have a genuine 
bass, noble, full and resonant, and above all, without the 
vocal asperities which Bouxmann in his upper tones lavished 





November 22, 


upon us during the last two of his four seasons here. Mr 
Vallier’s voice is resourceful, flexible and of rare tone 
quality. His Marcel was thoroughly artistic. Mr. Mézy, 


returns to us in the same brilliant voice, and, 
iis De Nevers, vocally and dra 
matically, Mr. Baer, direct from the 
Grand Opéra, of Paris, was the St. Bris. This much her 
alded basso fulfilled expectations. We anticipate his Me 
voice in full compass can 

Madame Sterda, first 
a pleasing dramatic so 
prano, While by no means 
a falcon, this artist is a valuabk The Queen 
Marguerite was sung by Madame Grandjean-Arald, an ar 
tist of splendid schooling, clear vocal tone and excellent 
diction. Stage fright might have robbed the singer of the 
fervor which was conspicuously absent in the second act 
duo with Raoul. Madame Fredax, first dugazon, sang the 
page’s cavatine but her methods 
strongly suggest that her forte lies in the Offenbach scores 
preferably to those of Meyerbeer 

Mr. Charley has evidently realized that one or two good 
artists do not make a first class troupe, and this season he 
has brought us a well balanced company, capable of pre 
senting the heaviest works in an artistic and pleasing man 
He is doubly to be congratulated when his innumer 


first baritone, 
happily, sobered down 


was noteworthy 


phisto with interest, when his 


be judged more conscientiously 
falcon, being ill, Madame Sylva, 
essayed the role of Valentine 


acquisition 


correctly as to note, 


ner 
able handicaps are considered 
ee 
New Orleans has an exceptional dramatic soprano in 


Anita Socola, who for years has been known in the South 
as a pianist of unusual skill. It was whispered that Miss 
Socola would sing last Sunday at the quaint little churcl 
of St. Anthony of Padua, and long before the hour for 


service there was no standing room, proving that our peo 


ple are on the alert for good things. It is not only a 
naturally beautiful voice that makes this gifted young 
woman a distinct personage, but her art, which, subtle and 
rare, accentuates her vocal endowments. More of Miss 


ll be heard at her delight- 


Katharine 


Heath 


SOPRANO 
ya 
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131 East 17th Street 


Socola this winter, when she w 


ful musicales 
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Eugenie Wehrman is playing in Pennsylvania with 


marked success 


cece 


“A Persian Garden” was presented last Monday evening 
at Newcomb Hall under the direction of Florence Hyde 
Jencks, the well known singer and teacher. Madame Leh- 
mann’s score was entrusted to Mrs. Jencks, soprano; Miss 
Watson, contralto, and Messrs. Henderson and Perkins, 
tenor and basso respectively. Maymie Moloney was at the 


piano 


eS & P 
Thursday evening “Manon” will be given for the debut 
of Mr. Lepestre and Madame Walter-Villa. Saturday, 
“Faust.” Harry B. Lorn 


Mildenberg Directs Opening Concert. 


MUSICAL event of the importance 

A was the School for 

Girls, 2042 Fifth Albert 
Mildenberg, the director of music of the school 

The concert room of the school was filled with a large 


week of distinct 


concert given at the Classical 


avenue, under the direction of 


and representative audience, composed of friends and rela 
tives of the pupils from many points of the United States 
The program number was re 
ceived with enthusiasm and an encore 
More particularly well received was the work of Miss 
Mildenberg, the soprano, and Mrs. Baldwin, the contralto 
Miss Mildenberg’s brilliant soprano voice showed to ex 
cellent advantage in Gounod’s beautiful song, “Divine Re- 
deemer,” accompanied by piano, organ, violin and ‘cello 
Mrs. Baldwin sang the “Er! King,” by Schubert, in a splen 
didly dramatic style 
The remainder of the program was made up of numbers 
Thomas S. Gore, a baritone, recently of Mr. Conried's 
forces; Mr. Kaltenborn’s Mr. Milden 
berg’s performance of the Liszt E flat concerto 


was excellent, and each 


by 


violin so rhc s, and 


Mingling Music and Millions. 
(From the New York Press.) 
F we bowed to the godesses as of old, we might herve 
| visions of Euterpe flying down to the music room that 
s being fitted up in the Fifth avenue home of Senator 

William A. Clark 

the ideas of the young wife, who is expected from Paris 

early in December. Mrs. Clark has 

In the lot are the quaintest 


The 


It is being arranged in accordance with 
her treasures on 
of stringed and feath 
is to be in 


sent 


before 


ered and keyed instruments room 


music 


white and gold, with a dado of garlands of pink and white 
rosebuds Aurora will be on the ceiling The floor of 
marquetry will have scrolls and ancient symbols of music 


The chairs will have harp shaped backs. Nymphs, singing 
or blowing conch shells, will figure on the tapestried seats 
Mrs. Clark is It may be 


she contemplates giving a installed in 


said to be a good harp player 


recital when she is 


ver palace 


ST. LOUIS. 
Sr. Lovuts, November 23, 1905 
HE week which has just closed has been devoid of any 
musical aside from the 
attractions put out by the pupils in the conservatories or 
small studio affairs. Mr. and Mrs. William J. Hall's invi- 
tations for last Saturday afternoon, to listen to a song re- 
cital by Genevieve Hussey, brought out a large audience to 
Recital Hall. Miss Hussey presented a picturesque appear- 
ance from a stage green with palms and banked with floral 
was well thought 
out, and displayed a wide range for the voice. Miss Hus 
sey's mezzo-soprano has been carefully trained under the 


events of general interest, 


gifts from many friends. Her program 


guidance of Mr. Hall; she is a temperamental singer, and 
has much dramatic ability, and sings her songs in good 
style. The recital was far above the average. Mr. Hall's 


Mother's Doll” and “An 
and called forth en 


three songs, “Three Roses Red,” 


well done, 


of the other selections were “His 


were particularly 
Some 


Epitaph” 


thusiastic applause 


Voice,” by Strickland; “Songs of Damascus,” by Daniels; 
“Recitative and Aria” (Rinaldo), Handel; “Recompense,” 
Hammond; “My True Love Hath My Heart,” by Hardee; 
Beach's “The Year's at the Spring” and a scene from 
“L’Amico Fritz,” by Mascagni 
eS & 
Alice Nielsen’s appearance with the Apollo Club Tues 


day next is preliminary to the performance which the prima 
donna will give later with her own company at the Odeon 
As in other places on her tour, Miss Nielsen and her troupe 


will be heard in “Don Pasquale.” 


Ze @& 
Hans Kronold, the New York ‘cellist, is the other artist 


engaged for the Apollo Club concert 


@ & 

Mary McGinniss Daly, who has beer substituting for 
Mrs. William J. Romer, is the new soprano engaged for 
the choir of the Second Baptist Church 

The Women’s Club have issued invitations for Monday 
ifternoon, November 27 The occasion will be a song re 
ital by Jessie Ringen Miss Ringen has been abroad 


Miss Rin 


studying, and this will be her first appearance 


gen is a favorite not alone in St. Louis, her home, but all 
through the Southwest, and her work is always surrounded 
with a finish that wins for her recognition 
Sd we 
Chursday evening, December 7, the Rubinstein Club will 


Hall 
Mrs 


Teresa Finn is the new president 


Moll 


Heten Jupp Sreine 


Becker 


elected to succeed 


meet at 
(ttmar 


Fugenie Wehrman, the young pianist, who recently came 
New York, was soloist of the Club's 
tit n the Hotel Astor Friday afternoon of last week 


ecting ! r 
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The New York Preas 

Seldom if ever have we 
heard Madame Nordica’s 
throat give out such sharp 
and strident tones as it did 
last night. 


The aiftie Sun. 


Madame Jacoby is accept- 
able as La Cieca. 


The New York Press 
Jacoby’s head tones are 


thin and unlovely. 


Newport ei tribune 

A year has added youth 
instead of age to the appear- 
ance of Madame Nordica, 
and has left the charm of 
her voice and artistic man- 


ner unmarred 


The New York Preas 
Jacoby’s intonation in the 
first act was lamentable. 


THE EVENING MAIL 
Nordica’s ‘voice showed 
signs of wear. 


The aifike Sun. 


Conductor Vigna was in 
the chair of state in the or- 
chestra pit, but a crvel man- 
ager had put him where he 
was no longer in the public 
eye. A new elevated rail 
and curtain ran around the 
top of the old orchestra rail, 
forming a hood shaped 
mask, which concealed all 
the operations of the musi- 
cians save the  loftiest 
sweeps of the director's 
baton. There was much 
high conducting. * * * 
Mr. Vigna conducted with 
his customary strenuousness, 
and the orchestra behind its 
rose tinted curtain sent 
forth plenty of sound, which 
might often have been of 


mellower quality 


The Fvening Post. 

Every one of the vocalists 
in last night's cast now and 
then sang off the key. 


The Fvening Post. 


Now and then Caruso 
forces his voice to please the 
groundlings, til! it loses all 
semblance cf musical beauty. 
He did this more than once 
last night 


« 





“Lea Giocenda,” at the Opera, November 20. 


The Foening Post. 


How luscious and beauti- 
ful is the voice of Nordica 
* * * it is as opulent and 
ravishing as ever 


The New York Preas 

Josephine Jacoby hardly 
filled the demands of her 
part. 


New-Dorck quis Cribune 
Josephine Jacoby’s voice 
is beautiful. 


The New York Press 

The famous prima donna 
(Nordica) was physically 
more representative of the 
youthful Gioconda. * * * 
But the increased litheness 
and grace of her appearance 
was not reflected in her 
voice. 


The eiifhiie Sun. 


Her voice suits the music. 


The New York Times. 


She rose to the height of 
her powers, singing the mu- 
sic with opulence of voice 
and real dramatic fervor 


The New York Times 


Mr. Vigna conducted with 
even more volcanic and visi 
ble energy than ever before. 
The proposed curtain that 
was to shield the orchestra 
and the conductor from the 
audience having been aban- 
doned, there was notlvag to 
stand in the way of the full- 
est appreciation of all Mr 
Vigna’s efforts toward keep 
ing things 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


It was a fine performance, 
at times an inspiring one. 


The New York Preas 

Indeed, it is our opinion 
Caruso outdid himself last 
night in artistry. This was 
not the tenor of exuberant 
outbursts calculated to make 
the Italianissimi turn somer- 
saults. It was rather the 
careful, painstaking artist, 
intent on giving expression 
to all the finer shades of 
feeling at his command. 


t the Jury. T 


Cre A amor. « 

Jacoby was not equal to 
the vocal seriousness of the 
part. 


Cire EA) Bigrid. 
Madame Nordica was not 
in good voice last evening. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


Madame Jacoby did excel- 
lent work in La Cieca. 


The MGlobe 

Nordica was _herself— 
which is to say, a singer of 
rarest excellence * * * 
with commanding brilliancy 


of soprano tones. 


Reisenauer Recital, November 19. 


New Times. 
Seer a piano 
recital last evening in Car- 
negie Hall under circum- 
stances not altogether fa- 
vorable for the best show- 
ing of his extraordinary 
qualities as a pianist. 


The New York Preas 

It is doubtful if Alfred 
Reisenauer himself would 
dare assert he was in his 
best interpretative and tech- 
nical mood at his first piano 
recital of the season last 
night-in Carnegie Hall. 


The Evening Post. 

In Beethoven he displayed 
throughout a commendable 
indifference to pedantic 


ideals 


The Evening Telegram 
Emphatically he is not a 
Beethoven player 


> 
The New York Preas 
The etude (Chopin) was 
marred by slips. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 

Reisenauer’s brilliant ac- 
complishments as a virtuoso 
have seldom been so strik- 
ingly exhibited in New York 
as they were at his piano 
recital in Carnegie Hall last 
night 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 

By playing of a high 
order, throughout a_ well 
made program, he contin- 
ually roused his large audi- 
ence to enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and was brought for- 
ward to bow his ackuowl 
edgments again and again. 


New-Qork quis Eribune 

Such tempi as he em- 
ployed in the finale of Bee- 
thoven’s “Waldstein” son 
ata were certainly never 
heard in public before 


New Simes. 
sana 8 ar once 
more last night with his 
finely felt and exquisitely 
worked out ‘interpretations 
of Beethoven. * * * 


The Evening Telegram 
The etude was clear to 


perfection 


Russian Symphony Concert, November 18. 


The eile Sun. 

The Rachmaninoff con- 
certo proved to be a labor. 
ious piece of writing 


The ails Sun. 


Just why an _ orchestra 
should have been organized 
for the special performance 
of music by Russian com- 
posers, who have had no 
lack of popularity in this 
town, is one of those things 
which are open to discus- 
sion. * * * As for the 
orchestra, let it be recorded 
that it did the best it could 
in trying conditions. It is 
not easy to make a smooth 
performance out of a rough 
conception, 


There is some strong and 
good music in it 


The PGlobe 

The commendable aim of 
the society to acquaint us 
more fully with the exceed- 
ingly wide field of modern 
Russian music was supple- 
mented on this occasion by 
an orchestral performance 
that showed decided im- 
provement over the playing 
of last season. The men 
have gained in precision. 
clearness. and balance of 
tone without losing anv of 
the zest and vigor that used 
to give their performances 
uncommon vitality, 


S'e 


The Fvening Post. 

Mr. Altschuler’s Russian 
Symphony Orchestra began 
its season on Saturday night 
at Carnegie Hall with a 
splendid performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- 
phony. 


Neo-pok eis tribune 

Mr. Altschuler was ruder 
and more uncouth in his 
reading of the work than 
Mr. Gericke. 


The aifie Sun. 


There were, indeed, many 
startling innovations in Alt 
schuler’s reading, including 
at least two of the loudest 
explosions of the instru- 
ments of percussion, that 
ever shook the beams of 
Carnegie Hall. 


THE EVENING MALL 

The music (Rachman 
inoff) proved well worth 
bringing out 


The Evening Telegram 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's suite 
is a composition full of 
splendid ideas, based on 
Russian folk lore, worked 
out with daring instrumen 
tation 


Kew. Porter StaalsJetung 

In Rachmaninoff's con 
certo there are long periods 
of palpable Mendelssohn 





The edifhtia Sun. 


* * * Altschuler’s read 
ing was at once the lightest 
and the shadiest of recent 
times 


The Evening Post 

Altschuler made the open- 
ing movement much more 
interesting than Mr. Gericke 
had made it, and in the final 
allegro con fuoco he fairly 
thrilled the audience. 


THE EVENING MAIL 

There was a curiously 
persuasive eloquence of ut 
terance, a revelation of the 
Russian spirit that was 
neither all “sound and fury” 
nor yet too morbidly tinged 
with sullen melancholy 


The New York Times 

The whole concerto gave 
little to 
splendid 
which Mr. 
proached it 


recompense the 
devotion with 
Pugno ap 


New fork gies Eribunr 

It seemed almost a pity to 
waste the labors of so larg: 
and puissant a band on so 
empty a bit of musical de 
lineation as Rimsky-Korsa 
kow’s “Synegorotchka, 
which is little else than fool 
ish dalliance with imitations 
of bird calls 


The Evening Telegram 

It is a work reminding 
you of Schumann's A minor 
concerto, and then of Bee 
thoven’s E flat major 


New York Symphony Concert (Hippodrome) Novem- 
ber 19. 


The eifiie Sun. 

If anyone went with any 
fears as to how an orchestra 
would sound in the immense 
building, those fears were 
entirely dispelled 


The Evening Post 

When the full orchestra 
played there was a rever 
beration which gave a mis 
taken impression of a lack 
of precision 


Kneisel Quartet Concert, November 21. 


The Evening Post. 

In other circumstances the 
program would have been 
better balanced had the 
Saint-Saéns music come 
last, for after its ultra-mod 
ern brilliancy, even Schu 
mann sounded a bit old 
fashioned 


New Qork quis tribun 
Mr. Dubois’ tone was 
nicely modulated. 


New fork . 
Harold Randolph's per- 
formance was 
dry. 


somewhat 


New-fock qs Eribunr 

After the concert the 
memory of it between the 
poetic exhalations of Bee 
thoven and Schumann 
seemed somewhat dissonant 


The Foening Post 
_ He played the forte pass 
ages with a blatant, strident 
tone. 


Dew-perk ges Eribans 
Dash marked ‘the pfaying 
of Mr. Randolph 
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The New York Times. 


The Evening Post. 


Gre GQ sora 


The Foening Post 


rhe NEW YORK HERALD 
Hamilton Harty furnished 


: alltio = Sun. 


Dubois played the trum- * The explosive an Perhaps her tone is not as In the nocturne there W&3 the piano acc mpaniments has told us that 
pet part with skill and dis- tics of the trumpet player sensuous as it might be . ravishing beauty of tone acceptably there are worse things 
cretion. at other moments were all color WW g for man than death 

the more irritating, * * * at the door of life, the gate 
as f breat! Mr Harty’s ac 
“Queen of Sheba,"’ November 22. bib ig gy A 

The New York Times. Newport GES tribuns . ° companiments are among 

(Saint-Saéns’ septet.) He It is not music of a large The X teow Yor Preas The alfec un. n 
has sought to attain some- mold or deeply significant The genius of Wagner has The opera shows the ays —_ Gribune The E vening Telearam 
thing of the rugged thematic spirit, but music which re been particularly serviceable cloven foot of Meyerbeer rhe tone was ¢ was lacking 
invention and contrapuntal joices in its own vivacity to Goldmark’s pilfering pen throughout 

alle . nal . se ®, . ~ 
style of Bach. and sturdy prettines: : : Che age ox a The alfac Sun. 

The New York Press The New York Times She played Ci La Corelli's “La Folia.” 4 
lass’ voice $ grt d slass sings the us i ; 

THE NEW YORK HERALD The New York Times. Bla 5 vosce was gras an ' rn - ns sth Folia” extremely well example, betrayed a wofu 

The program was Beethoven's F minor quar- umiovely at times the o priest sonorous) gnorance { the traditions 
opened with Beethoven's fa- tet is one of the least fa and we n t sche violin 
miliar F minor quartet. miliar of the master’s works Newport qs Cribun The alfics Sun. Isic The reading was 

Goldmark’s music is full It reeks with sensuous radically neorrect in the 
7 ; ssonance nchness hbowings d nuances 

THE YEW YORK HERALD The Evening Post of dissonance athe 

Mr. Randolph overtopped He gave the piano part 
the ensemble at times much of the brilliant crisp The S.Globe Che Ee — The New York Yrras e alte Sun 

ness it needs Van Rooy'’s imposing Van Rooy was n Lis she was at her best i In Bacl mata her style 
« voice was worthy of Solo best Bach's sonat w exces K 
The New York Times. Xow - Dorker Saals iethung mon and all his glory Hall-Grien r Recital, N b 
Beethoven's quartet is sel- Beethoven's quartet is of auer Recital, November 22. 
ay *. * 7 . » geldo lave 7 - . ~ ° S S 
dom played ° one of course seldom played, not va ee Bt The New York Prras be New ork worsen The New York Preas 

5 ~ a ~ , 7 ¥ ’ = 
the reasons is the difficulty because of the difficulty it M ene Rappold Madame Rappold is not enauer’s intonation ox ’ ) he anid bole. x 
of playing it. entails on the performers aiciniem dbase omieilinie an experienced actress, that casionally got astray 

> > > ’ 
forgot no detail of stage © evident 
, business he eile san 
~ THE NEW VORER HERALD 
| Xow Yorker Staats Iritung New Dok gems Endure be Ey x ate saiee Hall see arith. hhes 
Randolph has a_ hard Precision and _ lucidity , . . , : 
touch . marked his playing nae a et ee She ey = eer we yy vel 30 Yaee 
oO . Mi S ) able to do he 
Knote sang with his a He was “ 
@ r Xew York reas customed beauty of tone happy as he a been many ‘ ® Pleasing prog 
1 tribune ; 
times bef 
Dubois made several bun- His execution was ad , 
t - The alto > Sun. THE NEW VORER HERALD 
i gling mistakes. mirable. a6 , 
The New ork Times The SA Bera a gpeiutl “— prayes ampre © 
. 7 t ti ‘ ‘ 
The New York Preas THE EVENING MAIL Walker sings the music She labored with the high de upon i ’ 
Randolph obtruded him Mr. Randolph especially with opulent voice and dra tones, which were disagrec 


self upon the audience al- 


together too much at 


tacking the piano in a way 


by 


distinguished himself 


matic accent 


New Dork qm Eribuns 
Van Rooy did nobly 


ably shr 


The Evening Telegram 


Pugno Recital, November 23. 
New ork qe. tribuns ie. cord waa. Bettung 


that fell little short of digi- He has an unfortunate rhe listener ca ire y forti 

tal hacking. bleat in his voice ravished by the sparkle, tl took the place of pre 
ate . radiance, the sheer beauty clas eser\ 
The PGlobe Che Xew York Preas ¢ de ; og 
° ‘ of (Pugno’s) ton 
The Xew York Preas The Cvening Sun. Except for a few passages It was evident Miss 
In a Kneisel Quartet con- It was downright enter- the li well in Miss Walker had attacked part 
I part es well in Miss Yaiker had atta tay New eben 

cert the Saint-Saéns septet taining Walker's voice the sustained height f * ea The ames Sun. 

seems out of place. which was too exacting for Pugno w t requentl?' ®ude 
her voice terday 1 § } ihe 
= 
amis tribune The aie un. 

- Such a garish mess was As a gorgeous spectacle \ewlatk ame i bi UNE New ‘Docker Staats Trituny 

Olga Samaroff’s Recital, November 21. Sata tempi 
not justified, flat as a mura last night’s production was There wa . 

{ the’ « 
The Foening Post The Evening Telegram punting in the tombs of quite up to the demands of ry -— “ ar 
> It was in the C minor The three Liszt numbers Egypt, and as void of at the opera rystalline clarity ; ~ 

(Chopin) nocturne that Were her most acceptable mosphere as was displayed , 


Madame Samaroff gave the 
best exhibition of her pow- 


performance. 


last night 


The Evening Teleqram 


euch scaaese. (ribune 


For this « 


d music he 


crs Now -Porkrr Staats Iritung —. . loud: hy 
Alten sang with a very Alten was particularly ef- the ft continence of r 
ort the econd act { y fect 
2 _ ~ . throaty tone production sective ‘ 
Che New Pork Preas Che tocning Post the luring scene where ‘ ed Assad. ° 
There wets certain parts It was played with a thor- 7.» New - Darker Staats Jritung The Evening Telegram 
of Schumann's fantasia with ough appreciation of its & Pupils should be heedfu was a gra 
which she was not wholly message The un The Evening Teleqram not to imitate the 1 cate performance on 
successful. Edyth Walker sQues wa " As Me Lee of aon, made by Puen euieite thet cs ne 
oe not in the least illusive. She Miss dyth alker was the 
— ees Stark The Evening Telegram sang the music with hard, most authoritative singer i 
At times she feminizes With a strong, firm touch strident t me, and nowhere the cast Her re gal bearing ; sa 
her pape OS We the case she played Bach's G minor in her impersonation was and ipe rb vocal and histri The ale Sun Cre epee & wold 
yesterday in a part of the fugue. there any seductiveness onic gifts constitute a piece His art a final He makes a spe 
Bach G minor organ fugue of dramatic work which splitting of the atmosphere delicate effects 
compares favorably with with the crash of chords 
e Evening Telegram New -Dorker Staats Iectung Madame Lehmann’s inter 
" : € _ 
rhe poetic quality is sadly She played the fantaisic pretation of the part “Rigoletto,” November 24. 
missing from her art. with such warmth of tone 
cet GE to Marie Hall Recital, November 22. The. ~ lobe a fe 
at one ha o believe in ~ ve Was 
the sincerity of her feeling Rew pet GES Eriben New Yorker Staats Iethung At tis igna overpow Vigna’s accompaniment 
But her musicianship She revealed again her , the ng without were excellent 
stopped there. She had read thorough musical knowledge , 
7 he te ‘ he mata 
che cw ork Tras ‘ the n f the sona Ir 
She Kew York Breas The Foening Post... "s A pete aT IO pact canes io 
oO ais - e 
The “Liebestraum” was Madame S 
ie i ext’s “ » ” . un With every se adame Sem 
y " Liszt . Liebestraum plaved charmingly, with a THE xEW yors HERALO e ee S h’ eems | . ing last night wa . . 
No. 3 Sensuous in the ex- ment aul trdii ‘bent Her playing displayed But it cannot be said of ch's voice seem ing ie \ 
sentimen om senti } ' .- 
treme, this piece was wholly menteiine seriots aims, sound scholar her at present that she dis me measure < 
. entality ; , Rexibility flow wi 
outside her emotional equip- ship and quick musical sen- plays much insight or mu and flexi ty vw Ww 
4 wi i af 


ment. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 





HE great and unqualified success of Marie Rappold as 
Sulamith in the “Queen of Sheba” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House last Wednesday night was something 
quite unprecedented in the annals of grand opera in New 
York. Heretofore it has been deemed necessary that a 
singer should have, if not a European education, at least 
the stamp of European approval, before she dare venture to 
sing an important role on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, but that day is past. Herr Conried, an artist 
himself, is keen to recognize talent wherever he may find 
it, and, best of all, has the courage of his convictions, of 
which he gave full proof when he entrusted the important 
and lovely role of Sulamith to a debutante. 

Marie Rappold is a Brooklyn girl, educated entirely in 
this country. Gifted with a lovely voice, she sang from 
childhood, appearing in concerts in London when but ten 
years of age; but she did no serious work until she began 
her study with Oscar Saenger, seven years ago. Since that 
time she has studied constantly with that master, and 
about two years ago, acting under his advice, she decided 
to enter the profession. For the past two years she has 
sung in many concerts in various cities and always with 
marked success, She also sang in a number of amateur 
operatic performances. Her beautiful voice, the ease and 
grace of her singing, her sympathetic and attractive per- 
sonality have made her a favorite wherever she has ap- 
peared. 

Last May Mr. Conried heard her at the Brooklyn Schil- 
ler Festival, and it came about in this way: Mr. Saenger 
felt confident that if Mr. Conried could hear Madame 
Rappold sing he would at once perceive the exceptional 
quality of her talent. When he heard that Mr. Conried 
would recite a Schiller poem at this festival he at once 
realized what a fine opportunity this would afford Madame 
Rappold to give Mr. Conried a practical demonstration of 
her powers, and he selected for her Tschaikowsky’s aria, 
words by Schiller, “Die Jungfrau von Orleans,” and had 
it transposed higher to suit her voice. He also attended 
the performance, primarily to hear the effect of the aria 
when transposed. After the performance Mr. Saenger 
was invited to attend the supper given to those who had 
taken part in the festival, and on looking up Madame Rap- 
pold found her on the point of leaving to attend some 
social affair. He said to her: “Oh, no! you come with 
me and meet Mr. Conried,” and taking her arm he con- 
ducted her to the banqueting hall. Mr. Conried as soon as 
he saw her asked to be presented, and after warmly com- 
plimenting her upon her voice and singing, said to her: 
“Where have you kept yourself all this time, that I have 
not heard you?) Why have you not sung for me before?” 
To which she replied: “Oh, Mr. Conried, you have so many 
coming to sing for you, I thought you would not care to 
hear me.” Whereupon he remarked emphatically: “But 
such a voice I am always glad to hear. You must prepare 
Elsa and sing it for me in the fall.” 

About the time rehearsals were to begin this fall Direc- 
tor Conried bethought him of his Brooklyn soprano and 
sent for her to sing for him in the Metropolitan. She 
went and sang some of the Elsa music and some of the 
music of Sulamith. Both he and Conductor Herz were 
delighted with her and Mr. Conried at once offered her a 
contract for three years and requested her to make her 
debut as Sulamith. How this was done and how she fully 
justified Mr. Conried’s expectations is now matter of pub- 
lic knowledge. She gives all the credit for her vocal and 
artistic development to Mr. Saenger, with whom she has 
also prepared all the music which she will sing this season. 


Xaaest Wear im America. 


ANITA 6 RIO 





She says: “Mr. Saenger has always been an inspiration to 
me and has always advised me ‘just right.’” 
We append the newspaper criticisms of her appearance as 
Sulamith : 
NEW SOPRANO A GENUINE “FIND.” 


Madame Rappold, Brooklyn Amateur, a “Hit” in “Queen of Sheba,” 
at the Metropolitan. Has Power and Promise. 


* © © The occasion was further distinguished by an operatic 
“find” of the first importance, in the person of Marie Rappold, Mr. 
Conried’s recently discovered Brooklyn amateur, who scored at her 
debut in the role of Sulamith an instantaneous success. It is 
hard to recall the advent of any new singer on the stage of the 
Metropolitan who has won—and has deserved to win—so emphatic 
a success as that which went to Madame Rappold last night. The 
first notes of her opening number sufficed to awaken the interest of 
the house by their fresh beauty, and by the end of the scene she 
had proved herself an artist of power and promise. A _ singer 
practically without stage experience and facing the exactions of 
Metropolitan traditions in the company of seasoned veterans of her 
art, she missed no cue, showed no hesitancy, forgot no detail of 
stage “business” and poured out her voice unembarrassed. 

Old timers along “Crank’s Alley” found themselves wondering 
whether this was the end of a great voice that had been or the 
beginning of one that was to be; and experienced listeners decided 
that if Madame Rappold were not a Nordica, a Lehmann, a Melba 
or a Gadski, at least she could be put in the front rank of singers 
just beneath the artistic level of these. Her reception by the 
house before the curtain was most enthusiastic—New York Herald, 
November 23, 1905. 





A great deal might be said about the impersonations of the in- 
dividual singers last night, but a summary must serve. Mme. Marie 
Rappold made her debut as Sulamith. She resides in Brooklyn, 
and the honor of teaching her is claimed by several masters. Let 
it be recorded that she made a successful debut. She has a fresh, 
clear, virginal soprano voice of great natural beauty and her tone 
production is generally good. The voice is well equalized and 
shows no bad breaks. There were some taste and musical intelli- 
gence in Madame Rappold’s singing, but it would be too much to 
expect high skill in dramatic art yet. She is a decided acquisition, 
a young and gifted singer of whom something may be expected.— 
New York Sun, November 23, 1905. 


An agreeable surprise was offered by Madame Rappold, who made 
not only her first appearance on the Metropolitan stage, but also 
her operatic debut as Sulamith. She has a fine, high soprano, 
especially good in its upper tones, that she uses freely and skill- 
fully, and her action on the stage, though it is scarcely distin- 
guished, is far from showing the inexperience of the novice. She 
has a talent from which much may be expected.—The Times, No 
vember 23, 1905. 


Sulamith alone, who derives her name from a source which has 
only a literary connection with the story of Solomon, touches the 
chords of human sympathy. Fortunate it was for Madame Rappold, 
a novice, that she could effect her entrance on the operatic stage in 
such a character, which made telling her fresh, pure voice and her 
pretty appreciation of a sympathetic dramatic figure.—The Daily 
Tribune, November 23, 1905. 

Strange as it may seem, the personal triumph of the evening was 
made by Madame Rappold, a singer from Brooklyn, who only re 
cently joined Mr. Conried’s forces, and who was heard last night 
for the first time in the Metropolitan Opera House. Madame Rap 
pold is a high soprano, whose flexible, limpid voice, peculiarly fresh 
and youthfully appealing in timbre, invariably rings true to the 
pitch, Madame Rappold is not an experienced actress, that is evi 
dent; nor can it be said, judging from last night, that she pos 
sesses much dramatic fire and temperament. But there was so in- 
sinuating a tenderness in her vocal expression—a characteristic ad- 
mirably adapted to the interpretation of the pathetically appealing 
Sulamith—so much purity and charm in her tone production that 
the audience broke into enthusiastic applause at the end of her 
first song. There may be discussion about the new prima donna’s 
method of singing. More important, however, to the listener than 
the knowledge of the means she adopts in her art is the fact that 
this voice, by no means a large one, carries to the furthest recesses 
of the Metropolitan, is agreeable in quality even above high C, and 
at no time sounds forced or strained. Aside from her purely vocal 
art, Madame Rappold sang with musical intelligence and taste, and 
carried her role through admirably from beginning to end. She 
is a real acquisition in the Metropolitan Opera House.—The Press, 
November 23, 1905. 


Madame Rappold is a new comer. This, I understand, was her 
operatic debut. She has for some years past been conspicuous in 


sSoPYTrnraNo©O. 


concert and social circles of Brooklyn as a soprano of unusual 
quality. Mr. Conried heard her sing at the recent Schiller Me 
morial Festival in Brooklyn, and at once engaged her for the part of 
Sulamith in Goldmark’s opera. Her voice is of unusual range and 
purity, and held its own last night among the stronger organs of 
her fellow artists. Madame Rappold is an acquisition —The Com 
mercial, November 23, 1905. 


MADAME RAPPOLD HAS INSTANT SUCCESS. WINS A 
TRIUMPH AT DEBUT. 

Much interest and expectation were centered in the debutante of 
the evening, Marie Rappold, who made her first appearance on any 
stage and instantly commanded respect and attention. Her vocal! 
abilities are of a high order. She has a clear and beautiful so 
prano voice, and is gifted kindly by nature im her personal appear 
ance. Except on one or two occasions when she forced her voice in 
the ensembles, there was little for which anything but high praise 
could be expressed. It is a remarkable occurrence for a singer, 
who has had only concert and church choir experience, so success 
fully to assume such an important role and command the verdict 
of approval such as Madame Rappold received last evening.—The 
Daily News, November 23, 1905. 


NEW SINGER SCORES IN “QUEEN OF SHEBA.” 


Marie Rappold, Conried’s “Find,” “Makes a Successful Debut at 
Metropolitan. 


Goldmark’s, “The Queen of Sheba,” was revived at the Metro 
politan Opera House last night after a slumber of about fifteen 
years. Last night’s production was entirely new. There were new 
scenery, new costumes, singers new to their parts, and even one 
singer who was brave and fortunate enough to choose this occasion 
to make her debut on the grand opera stage. This latter singer 
was Marie Rappold, who has sung in concerts of German singing 
societies in New York and Brooklyn for several years. Last night 
she sang the part of Sulamith, her first grand opera role. Mr 
Conried claims to have discovered this voice at a Schiller Festival 
last spring. There can be little doubt that Madame Rappold is 
an operatic find. She is of pleasing and impressive stage appear 
ance. Her voice is legitimately a lovely soprano of youthful quality 
When she began her evening’s work she had a moment of stage 
fright which registered its effect upon her intonation, but it took 
only a minute for this to wear away. After it the singer regained 
control of her nerves and sang beautifully. While her voice is 
not of tremendous volume, it has great carrying power, and the 
singer, unlike most new comers at the Metropolitan, does not at 
tempt to force her voice. No singer springs full fledged upon the 
operatic boards, and what Madame Rappold lacks noticeably is 
dramatic quality, which would have added to her success last night 
Madame Rappold was liberally applauded, considering the frigidity 
of the audience.—-The World, November 23, 1905 
BROOKLYN WOMAN MAKES DEBUT AS OPERA STAR AND 

WINS LAURELS 





Madame Rappold, Conried’s “Find,” is Enthusiastically Received 
by Society. 
The opera was received with enthusiasm Much local interest 


was manifested in the appearance of Madame Rappold, the Brook 
lyn singer, who was discovered by Herr Conried, and who made her 
debut last night. Madame Rappold sang the part of Sulamith, and 
won her laurels as an operatic star. Up to a month ago, Madame 
Rappold had never been heard of in grand opera. She had in 
tended going to Europe to complete her studies, but Conried dis 
suaded her, declaring that her voice was then perfect and that he 
desired her to take a part in the “Queen of Sheba.”—New York 
American, November 23, 1905 


Above all though, the debutante, Madame Rappold, as Sulamith 
achieved a decided success. Her soprano voice possesses a peculiarly 
individual, youthful, yes—almost childish loveliness, which won the 
heart of her audience from the very first tones. Her voice is not !arge 
but of great carrying power, and even dominated the ensembles 
Also her tone production is very ecasy and natural. It is to be 
expected that the singer has yet much to learn in the handling of 
her materials; then will she also acquire the dramatic accents that 
were occasionally missing last evening. Madame Rappold is, in 
deed, a happy discovery (Translation) Staats-Zeitung, November 
23, 1905. 


The sensation of the evening was the Sulamith of Marie Rap 
pold, who made her debut in grand opera in this role and achieved 
entire success. The part of Suiamith suits her so admirably that it 
was not to be wondered at, she made such a success, and it is to 
be hoped that when she essays the broader and more dramatic roles, 
she will display the temperament and dramatic power necessary to 
achieve success in these also. Chance gave this sympathetic soprano 
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the opportunity to be heard by Director Conried, at the Schiller 
Festival in Brooklyn; in her hand lies now the future to prove 
what she can make of this happy chance.—(Translation) Abendbiatt 
der New York Staats-Zeitung, November 23, 1905 


Heinrich Conried is a lucky man. He first fell heir to Caruso, 
the greatest living tenor, who again made a three strike with the 
public this week, as in the two years before, and he discovered a 
home made prima donna of hyphenated transpontine Brooklyn ex 
traction, who last night made her first appearance on any stage 
and in the word of the theatre, “made good.” Before the terrible, 
typical audience of New Yorkers, long spoiled by the star system 
of Grau, this big-cyed Juno of a young woman deported herself 
with splendid nerve. Her high voice, without apparent effort, dom 
inated some of the noisiest climaxes of the operatic stage in Gold 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba,” unsung these fifteen years. New York 
proverbially cold to novelty in any form, human or musical, took 
Madame Rappold to its heart with a loyal burst of applause when 
she sang at 8 o'clock those lines to the Beloved from the Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon's. It was fitting that the opera schoo! 
girls, fresh and young, should alone be her chorus. They shared 
the applause modestly as nice young persons from Salem, as men 
tioned by librettist Mosenthal. Nothing but witches and Edyth 
Walker came from that vicinity afterward. But when at the stroke 
of midnight Herr Knote died in Madame Rappold’s arms, and the 
kneeling chorus repeated their tender chant, “Thy Beloved is 
Thine,” it could be said that the hearty recalls had all been giver 
to Sulamith, scared but comely.—Evening Sun, November 23, 1905 


Much curiosity had been aroused concerning the Sulamith at last 
night's performance, Marie Rappold, a new singer from Brooklyn 
We have had new singers from Paris, Berlin, London and other 
great musical centres. This is the first from Brooklyn Madame 
Rappold has beauty, an excellent stage presence and a clear voice 
almost girlish in its freshness and purity. She has some dramatic 
ability, and with training and experience will, perhaps, develo; 
into a dramatic soprano. If Brooklyn will send us more material 
equally promising she will be forgiven for much.—Evening Tele 
gram, November 23, 1905 

But the event of the evening, as far as singers were concerned 
was the highly promising debut of Marie Rappo!ld as Sulamith. This 
Brooklyn soprano has been known as a concert amateur of good 
attainments. She had never until last night appeared in opera. Her 
voice is a true soprano, of ample power and beautiful quality, and 
she used it with accuracy and taste, disclosing several times, es 
pecially in the final scene with Assad, indications of a genuine 
temperament. Madame Rappold is evidently a find Her histri 
onic instincts seem to be good as far as they go, and she will soon 
learn the routine. The Conried troupe is distinctly a gainer by 
her presence. The audience rewarded her with sincere applaus 
The Evening Mail, November 23, 1905 


Out of the pomp and grandeur came a good performance with a 
revelation in the person of Madame Rappold, whose first appear 
ance set tongues buzzing in surprise and admiration As Sula 
mith she displayed an case equalled only by the freshness and 
purity of her voice. The glory went to Madame Rappold and the 
production. Both came off with flying colors.—Evening World 
November 23, 1905 

It was hard to believe that Madame Rappold was making the 
first appearance of her life in opera. Already she is more than a 
novice in dramatic singing and acting, too, and makes skillful use 
of her fresh and flexible voice.—-The Globe and Commercial Ad 
vertiser, November 23, 1905 


\ very favorable impression was also made by the debutante, 
Marie Rappold, who proved to have a pure, fresh voice of much 
charm, which she has learned to use artistically. Her Sulamith 


was a decided success The Evening Post, November 23, 1905 





Marie Rappold, an artist who has been known especially in Ger 
man circles, made her debut as Sulemith. She is made of the stuff 
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out of which prima donnas are formed, and had a great success 
The tender, subdued tones of the first aria of Sulamith, wit 
chorus, she sang beautifully, and in the ensembles her voice rang 
out triumphantly (Translation) New York Morgen Journal, N 
vember 23, 1905 

MADAME RAPPOLD’S TRIUMPH 


The Brooklynite Make an Unquestioned Success at the Grand Opera 
A New Star has Arisen in the Operatic Firmament Her 
Sulamith in the “Queen of Sheba” Pleased Everyone The 
Great Venture Succeeded 

Marie Rappold succeeded in making a tremendous success ir 
grand opera The Brooklyn singer whose operatic engagement the 

Herold was the first to announce, can look back with pride upon last 


evening's performance, and whoever reads today the comments of 
the renowned music critics could not fail to perceive that the artist 
had achieved a great triump! Madame Rappold sang Sulamith in 
the “Queen of Sheba.” 

One needed not to bring forward the usual excuse for a novice 
that she had no stage experience, for she conducted herself on the 
stage of the grand opera as if she were in her own parlor She 
was, one might say, at home in the opera, and of the stage fright 
naturally to be expected under the circumstances, there was not a 
trace The audience, which was a large and select one, did not 
stint its applause and more than a half dozen times she had to ap 


pear before the curtain Engelbert Humperdinck heard the opera 


and is loud in his praise of Madame Rappold Her voice is a 
very remarkable one,” said the famous composer, “and the artist 
has already great stage routine My opinion is that she has a great 


operatic career before her." Madame Rappoid said after the per 


formance, that she had known the role was a good 


one for her 
She felt in full sympathy with it, and after the many rehearsals 
that she had given to the opera, she felt quite at home im the part 
Her doubts about the first appearance had disappeared as soon as 
she had sung a few notes and felt that she was in good voice, and 
after that she remained as cool as if she had been on the stage f 
years Translation) New York Herold, November 23, 1905 
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N the “Rose of the Alhambra,” F. C. Whitney has found a 
fitting vehicle for the exceptional abilities of his most 
recently acquired star, Lillian Blauvelt. As a singer no 
one has any doubt as to her ability. In the “Rose of the Al 
hambra” are several songs exceedingly well adapted to 
the star's powers. The “Lay of the Lute” and “Weaving” 


are two of these 


eH & 
Fritzi Scheff in “Mile. Modeste” was at the Wieting 
Tuesday evening The charming little songstress has a 


role this year that throws her previous ones far into the 
shadow Her songs are dainty and brilliant, rendered in 
the inimitable Scheff manner. The supporting company is 
excellent 


eS & 


At last we are to have what we have been longing and 


praying for for years—a suitable recital hall. As was said 
in this column a few weeks ago, this city has always lacked 
a good hall for piano and other recitals. We have had 
the Alhambra, but that was too large for the ordinary re 
cital. Other halls are too small or have abominable 


acoustics. A hall, very centrally located, with a seating 


47 


capacity of 600, away from disturbing noises and furnished 
in a thoroughly up to date manner, is now promised us. 
eS & 

George W. Clark has purchased the six story building 
at 416 South Salina street, and about the ist of March 
will occupy one of the stores as a music house. It is one 
of the floors of this building which is to be used as a re 
cital hall 
model of its kind, equipped with a pipe organ, grand piano, 
comfortable chairs and decorated in an artistic manner 
lhe hall will be called Apollo Hall. Mr. Clark plans, also, 
There will be 


According to the present plans it will be a 


to devote one of the six floors to studios 
room for about fifteen well equipped and carefully arranged 
rooms 
ce & 
Miss Calthrop is chairman of the next Morning Musicals 


recital. The program follows 


Hungarian Dances Nos. 2, 3, 4 at Brahms 
Mrs. Charlies Daman, Miss Emma Brighan Mrs. H. Romayne 
Smith, Mrs. Frank Walrat) 

Recitative and Aria, O Cara Patria; O Tu Pater Verdi 

Richard Grant Calth: 
Grande Polonaise Brillante Chopin 
Mrs. Reginald Bulley 
Adelaide Beethoven 
William Alexander Snyder 
Tuc I Resto Fra Le Legr Donizetri 
lhuet, Trust Her Not Balfe 
Mrs. John A. Nichols, Jr ar Richard Grant Calthroy 
lohn'’s Eve Chaminade 
Morning Musicals Double Quart 
Mr Wal Miss Lockw 1, Mre. R. G. Calthrop 
Director, Albert Kuenzler 


Che first public recital under the direction of the Morn 
ng Musicals will be on Wednesday evening, December 6 
Harold Bauer will play The recital will be at Assembly 
Hall, University Building 

@e & 

Mrs. William Berwald and Mrs. Adolf Frey, two promi 
nent Syracuse musicians, have been engaged as teachers in 
at the University. Both ladies have 
d cert wrok, Mrs. Frey 
being contralto at the First Methodist and Mrs. Berwald 


the vocal department 


had experience in church ! 


soprano at the Fourth Presbyteriar 
eS & 
Single copies of Tue Musicat Courter are on sale at 


Clark's Music House, 352 South Salina street 


Freperrck V. Bauns 


JUSTIN THATCHER, Tenor 
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ELSA RUEGGER’S EUROPEAN NOTICES. 


HE notices which Elsa Ruegger, the Belgian ’celiist, 
who is to make an American tour this season under 
Loudon G. Charlton's direction, has been receiving of late 
in the leading European journals indicate how securely this 
talented artist is established abroad. In this country Mlle. 
Ruegger is well known, two previous tours having served 
to bring her recognition as one of the greatest of women 
‘cellists. The following criticisms bear witness to her re- 
cent triumphs: 

Miss Ruegger’s success was not only enormous, but vibrated with 
sincerity Each variation of the Boccherini sonata was received 
with a general murmur of admiration. This young artist possesses 
in the highest degree ali the qualities which go to make up the 
real virtuoso, a pure tone, firm and elegant bowing, excellent 
and an irreproachable intonation.—La Epoca, Madrid, No- 





style 


vember 23, 1905 


Miss Ruegger played, with Madame Kleeberg, Saint-Saéns’ so- 
nata in C minor. Her tone is most sympathetic, her intonation 
perfect, her technic sure and flowing, her diction correct and her 
art exquisite. All these qualities will assure her an unfailing, 
progressive artistic career. Withal she has a delicate, sensitive, 
feminine temperament, which, however, is not lacking in greatness 
Her success was from the very beginning, sin- 


or dramatic power. 
and well deserved.—La Epoca, Madrid, Decem- 


cere, undisputable 


ber 12 


Miss Ruegger, though practically at the beginning of life, al- 
ready appears as a thoroughly matured artist. The quality of the 
tone she draws from the instrument is, at the same time, both deli- 
cate and vibrant. Her intonation is absolutely perfect, and her 
technic allows her to attack the most difficult passages with the 
greatest security, The tone quality of her high notes is truly ad- 

It is well known that the tendency of the ‘cello is to 
a certain shrillness in its high tones, an effect which pro 
duces a most painful impression that can only be avoided by the 
supreme art of its performer. Not only does Miss Ruegger make 
the listener forget this, but under the bow the melody appears full 
of sweetness, passion and poetry.—Diaro Universal, Madrid, De 


mirable 


produce 


cember 2 


Miss Ruegger performed the De Swert concerto, a work of 
great difficulty, and one which again demonstrated the qualities of 
the illustrious virtuoso. Execution of the very first 1:ank, ideal in- 
onation, splendid bowing, large tone, all these qualities prove to 
us that Miss Ruegger is one of the most remarkable artists we have 

Obliged to respond to an encore she played Schu 


ever heard 
in a way that aroused a tremendous ovation.— 


mann’s “Traumerei” 
Diaro de Noticias, Lisbourne. 
must admire the way in which Miss Ruegger performed the 


(ne 
a work teeming with difficulties, but which the 


De Swert concerto, 
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‘cellist executed with a remarkable purity of intonation. Schu 
mann's “Traumerei” transported us into the realm of dreams. We 
have seldom heard this well known morceau so ideally interpreted. 
—Diaro Ilustrado, Lisbourne. 


The second part of the concert was awaited with great expecta- 
tion, as the public was most anxious to hear Miss Ruegger. She 
pleased extraordinarily. Her art is truly admirable, her bowing 
of exceptional power and expression, and she plays her instrument 
with overpowering mastery, producing enchanting tones and effects. 
Called and recalled by the unceasing applause of the audience, she 
was obliged to add to the program the “Traumerei,” by Schu 
mann, which she played with her whole soul in a most remarkable 
manner.—-El Noveste, La Corufia. 


In following the exact order of the program we mention Miss 
Ruegger last, but one may here truly say, “the last shall be first,” 
as first above all is this “diva” of the ‘cello. We could not be- 
lieve that such a difficult instrument could render such an amount 
of tone, or could be played with such finished phrasing, such ab- 
solute mastery of the bow. We do not believe that Miss Ruegger’s 
art can be surpassed. The wild ovation, which the immense audi- 
ence gave her, won for us an andante by Schumann.—Fierra Gal- 
lega, La Corufia. 

Miss Ruegger is an artist who absorbs the very soul of the mas 
ters, follows step by step their different moods, penetrates them and 
then expresses them, brightened by the splendor of her genius. 
“Povera Pellegrina,” by Scarlatti; “Andacht” and a “Tarantelle,” 
by Popper, were interpreted masterfully and with rare purity. This 
young artist draws from her ‘cello tones full of majesty and ele 
gance, rich, flowing cadenzas, a sonority now delicate in shade, now 
strong and vigorous. The immense audience showed Miss Ruegger its 
admiration in applauding frantically, and forcing her to respond to 
an encore which constituted a veritable “tour de force” of mechan- 
ism and feeling.—La bo de Galicia 








CLAVIER PIANO STUDY A SUCCESS. 
Wasnurnotoy, November 26, 1905 

“~ EORGIA E. MILL ER, head of this school in Wash- 
Ly ington, D. C., is rejoicing over a brilliant exposition 
of piano training values, seen in her concert this week at 
the Congressional Library. 

One of the largest companies of people, musicians and 
others, ever assembled in the historic building to hear a 
concert, was present, and applauded enthusiastically work 
done by Lyle Demarest, a direct exponent of Miss Miller's 
teaching of the Virgil system, and Irene Dietrich, a young 
singer. 

Miss Demarest played Chopin preludes 23 and 16, op. 28; 
etude, op. 25, No. 2; Schuett’s “a la Bien Aimée”; a valse 
by Nicholas Rubinstein, and a MacDowell polonaise. For 
Miss Dietrich’s work see next week. 

The senior class of Miss Miller’s Virgil school gave a 
recital at the school also this week. A most commendable 
feature of the work was the playing from memory of all 
the music. Memory training is one of the features of the 
work of the school, and this example of what can be done 
was a strong reproof as to what other teachers, vocal and 
instrumental, do not do. 

“Valse Lente,” Schuett; Chopin valses E minor and op. 
34, No. 1; Grieg’s “Humoresque,” Chopin's Prelude No. 7 
and mazurkas A and B and G minor; MacDowell’s “Wild 
Rose,” “Indian Lodge,” “Floating Icebergs” and “Water 
Lilies,” and Schumann’s “Grillen” were played. Katherine 
May Brooks, already a favorite pianist; Katherine Silliman, 
Jessie Sams, Alice Cheshire, Louise Donnelly and Grace 
B. Stratton were the performers. The next of these re- 
citals will be given on December 15. All parents in doubt 
as to the value of beginning piano study in a systematic 
and logical manner, in place of the haphazard and upside 
down methods, will do well to attend this coming Virgil- 
Miller affair 











MUSIC AT THE INSTALLATION. 


USIC and oratory were the accompaniments at the 
annual installation of officers at the meeting of the 
New York Woman's Press Club, held Saturday afternoon 
of last week at the Waldorf-Astoria. Madame Evans von 
Klenner, chairman of entertainment for eight years, grace- 
fully resigned her post and as a parting tribute presented 
a musical program that equalled a good concert, and as 
one just listener remarked, “was too good as a free enter- 
tainment.” 

Lillie May Welker, an aspirant for grand opera from the 
Von Klenner School of Singing, sang with the skill of a 
full fledged prima donna the old coloratura song, “Voce di 
Primavera.” by Strauss. Two duets, “Venetian Boat Song,” 
by Blumenthal, and “Oh, Moment That I Bless,” by Den- 
née, were sung by Miss Welker and Helene S. Wade, a 
mezzo-soprano from Florida, and another beautiful ex- 
ponent of the Von Klenner method. Miss Wade, who has 
a voice as rich and warm as the rarest thrush, also sang 
in the charming duet, “Calm as the Night,” by Goetze, with 
Arthur King Barnes, a bass-baritone, and an artist with a 
voice of noble quality. For his solo numbers Mr. Barnes 
sang “Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” and “Because,” by 
d’ Hardelot. 

With characteristic inconsistency, the campaign commit- 
tee put up only one ticket, and hence the election was “a 
walkover” for everybody. 

“It’s all wrong and unparliamentary,” one timid member 
whispered, “but you see we did not wish to hurt anyone's 
feelings.” The Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford was re-elected 
president. She is not a newspaper woman. It would re- 
quire a powerful magnifying glass to discover a regular 
writer for the press on the ticket elected and duly installed 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Caroline M. Morse 

Third Vice-President—Baroness Leslie de Bazus 

Fourth Vice-President—Mrs. Ettie Henderson. 

Fifth Vice-President—Mrs. Edward Balbach 

Corresponding Secretary—-Miss Mary Garrett Hay 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Faulkner. 

Auditor—Mrs. Christina J. Higley 

Third Member Executive Committee—Mrs. Clara Spalding Ellis 

Fourth Member Executive Committee—Mrs. Edward Lee Young. 

Hostess—Mrs. H. Herbert Knowles. 

Chairman Committee on Entertainment—Miss Lillie d’ Angelo 
Bergh. 

Chairman Committee on Literature and Journalism—Mrs. Haryot 
Holt Dey. 

Chairman Committee on Art-—Mrs. Izora Chandler. 

Chairman Committee on Progress— 

Chairman Committee on Current Topics—Miss Elizabeth Brenton 

Chairman Committee on Education for Citizenship—Mrs. Herbert 
Turrell. 

Chairman Reception Committee—Miss Edyth Totten 

Chairman Committee on Legal Interests of Women—Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler. 

The order of the program that preceded the installation 


was as follows 


ee en ee A 8. a ot ee adecuoase ‘ " . Goetze 
Helen S. Wade ond Mr. Beracs 

Address. ...... Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, President of Sorosis 

Tre Vecadtecet .-Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell! 

RETOEE <cieecac «+eee++Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford 

Soprano Solo, Voce di P rimavera. <. és Strauss 
Lillie May W eer. 

Address ..........«..++.+..Aleide Ebray, Consul General de France 

Bass Solo, Dio Possente..........«.. seUebardecscion Gounod 

eet ee er “% .»D’Hardelot 
Arthur King Bornes. 

Address... ../ Alexandre T. Mason, President de Il'Alliance Francaise 

Duets— 
Venetian Boat Song. ..... 10.60. cecccccccsescees Blumenthal 
Oh Moment That I Bless “~r ees ...Dennée 


Misses Welker ond Wade 
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fest of two summers ago, and other times as well, needs no She has a delightfully crisp stacatto touch. 1 e pianiss 
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mirable breadth of style and dignity; Brahms’ “Cappricci and RECITAL, CONCERT, ORATORIO 
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Milwaukee concert goers should be interested in the an variations on a Paganini theme; a group of Chopin pieces Apply to ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, 122 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, ONI0 
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JERSEY CITY. 


Jersey City Heicuts, November 25, 1905. 

| F an earthquake could sweep over Jersey City (without 

destroying a single precious life) in a decade we might 
have one of the most beautiful residential communities in 
the world. From the Hudson River we can see a splendid 
elevation, and at a distance the houses do not look so ugly 
—so distressingly ugly as they seem when one walks or rides 
through “The Hill.” It is unfortunate that the Jersey City 
fathers of fifty years ago did not have the wisdom to or- 
ganize an art commission to make a City Beautiful. Na- 
ture intended that Jersey City Heights should be beautiful, 
but man has done his best, or his worst, in laying out streets 
regardless of design, and putting up houses in defiance of 
taste and comfort. 

Musically, Jersey City is fifty years behind Western 
towns of one-fourth the population. Residents of Jersey 
City who crave the artistic life come to New York to find 
it. There are occasional concerts given here, and if well 
advertised they attract large audiences. That would seem 
to indicate that there is a field here after all for concerts, 
recitals, &c. It is the journey by night that deters many of 
Jersey City’s best people from going to New York as often 
as they would wish, and so it does seem worth while to 
bring the music to these men and women. 

Twe concerts worthy of note were given this week at 
Hasbrouck Hall. Thursday evening Katherine Jaggi, a 
young pianist from Brooklyn, who has studied for some 
years with Joseffy, as the star performer. The pianist had 
associated with her in the program Albert E. Wier, vio- 
linist, and the Countess Von Boos Farrar, soprano. The 
concert was managed by J. W. Cresswell, of Wissner Hall, 
Brooklyn. Miss Jaggi played Bach’s toccata and fugue in 
D minor, a Schumann arabesque, Chopin’s “Revolutionary” 
etude and ballade (op. 47), “Theme and Variations,” by Ra- 
meau; a “Love” waltz by Moszkowski, and Liszt’s eighth 
rhapsody. Miss Jaggi disclosed neat technic, intelligence, 
and a soothing touch. With Mr. Wier, Miss Jaggi per- 
formed Grieg’s sonata for piano and violin, op. 8 The 
ensemble was fairly good. As solo Mr. Wier played Zar- 
zycki’s mazurka, and played it well. The Countess, who had 
filled another engagement early in the evening, arrived late, 
and that may account for the quality of her singing. Her 
numbers were “Gypsy Maiden,” by Parker; a Swedish song, 
and Tosti’s “Good-bye, Summer,” Mrs. Ward Bell accom- 
panying for the singer. 

Friday night the faculty of the Hasbrouck School of 
Music, of which Gustav L. Becker is the musical 5 Gooner, 
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gave an excellent concert before a large audience. Be- 
sides Mr. Becker the performers and singers were: Moritz 
E. Schwarz, Rudolf Jacobs, Benjamin Monteith, Emil W. 
Mueller, William G. Jones, Fred E. Eggert, Malvina A. 
Herr and Bessie Rowland. The program follows: 


Duo for two Pianos, Andante and Variations............. Eilenberg 
Bessie Rowland and Mr. Schwarz. 
Violim Solo, Sielanmka........-0cecceccccccencsseesees Wieniawski 


Piano Solos— 


TGITMEGN Ce cecdccccccccccecpoccescoscecovccsessoores Liszt 

ADORE? Se ei iec cede cebeceCoesccvbccceceves Herman Perlet 
Malvina A. Herr. 

Vocal Solo, Song of Thanksgiving...........-.-.--s++e00+ Allitsen 
Fred E. Eggert. 

Trio for Violin, "Cello and Piano—Serenade in B flat...... Widor 


Messrs. Jacobs, Miller and Schwarz. 
Piano Solos— 


Bee ie eins 0.006 ncvccssernitseveedenaecos G. L. Becker 
CE Oe op cacedbundedadedresesasasensesidat Henselt 
DINE PURE 6c he cbeechdsocescdveveccecdcsvcocescs Mills 
Mr. Becker 
"Cello Golo, Passepled...cccccvcccccecssccccsccccccccscvece Gillett 
Mr. Miller 
Organ Solo, Toccata.....cececceccecceeccceues Homer N. Bartlett 
Mr. Schwarz 
Violin Golo, Lagnmde..ccccccvececcescccsscccccccvess Wieniawski 
Mr. Jacobs. 
Vocal Solo (accompanied by violin, ‘cello and piano), 
The Beeret cccccccccccccccvccescscsecsesesesess F. E. Eggert 
Violin Duos— a 
CEE. TGR cb ccd vercddcceccteccocvecssvccancerescs Godard 
GREED. cidcodecvedgccotdctieccscuceassccovsneesenes Godard 


jt BPTTTETTTLTTETTTI TL LLL Godard 
(With piano accompaniment.) 
Messrs. Jacobs, Jones and Becker. 
Frpe.ia. 








Olga Samaroff's Second Recital. 


FTER her exceptional performance the week before, 
it was but natural that Olga Samaroff’s second re- 
cital at Mendelssohn Hall, on November 21, should have 
attracted a larger audience and one that had gathered in 
the expectation of hearing the message of the piano 
sounded by one of its chosen prophets. In no measure were 
the listeners disappointed, for Madame Samaroff again dis- 
played the virility of conception, the finish of technic and 
the wealth of tonal resource which were commented upon 
in THe Musicat Courter after her first recital. The Bach 
G minor organ fugue was read with authority, the Schu- 
mann fantaisie, op. 17, had all the sweep and passion and 
poetical imagination required by that piano epic, and the 
shorter Chopin and Liszt numbers found a most sympa- 
thetic and effective interpreter in Madame Samaroff. The 
“Liebestraum” and “Waldesrauschen” (Liszt), were tonal 
gems of purest ray serene. The thirteenth rhapsody 
(Liszt), brilliantly done, closed the program in approved 
virtuoso style, but the audience insisted on more, and the 
encores commenced just as the present reviewer left the 
hall. The Chopin numbers included the rarely heard C 
sharp minor nocturne, three preludes, and an etude. The 
Schumann novelette, op. 21, was also on the program. 


Rio in Boston, Lynn and Salem. 

ME. ANITA RIO was the soloist at the Chickering 
chamber concert, Boston, Mass., on November 12. 

She also gave song recitals for the choral societies of Lynn 
and Salem, Mass., on November 6 and 8 Following are 


the press criticisms : 

Madame Rio, whose present tour is to be her last in America for 
some time, was enthusiasticaily greeted. Her voice, a high soprano, 
in best condition yesterday afternoon, gave great pleasure. It is 
of singularly winning quality, smooth, pure and sweet, a quality 
particularly suited to the naiveté of the carly works, as the song 
from Wekerlin’s opera and Mozart's air. The numbers which in 
themselves gave most pleasure were Strauss’ ever charming sere 
nade and Hahn's song, “If My Rhymes Had Wings,” and those 
were sung with pretty sentiment and winning tone.—The Boston 
Herald. 


For Anita Rio sang again in Boston yesterday. She did more; 
she repeated the Strauss serenade with which she made people cry 
last season. She sang in English, in delicious French, in German 
and in Italian; Schubert, Dvorak, Strauss, Mozart, Raynaldo Habn 
and good old Wekerlin, dead this double hundred years—but who 
knew a tune when he heard it—all these she sang 

Madame Rio is to be counted among the great singers, for 1 
beautiful violin quality of voice, for a production that makes the 
hearer forget that it is art, and believe again in the natural, un 
taught voice; for infinite good taste, for hopping plump into the 
middle of the pitch, for a voice of generous range and only one 
register—Rio doesn’t change cars while crossing a phrase—and 
last and best of all, for a gratifying absence of the manncrisms, 
the tricks, the foxy choice of things to sing, of the egotist who 
chooses rather winning the admiration of an audience for herself 
and her powers than giving the audience pleasure in the music only 

Madame Rio sang here with the Handel and Hadyn Society last 
spring, and in Mr. Tucker’s Sunday concerts during the winter 
Yesterday she was better than ever.—The Boston Globe. 





MADAME RIO’S VOICE RICHER THAN EVER 

Chickering Hall suits Madame Rio’s voice very well and she 1s 
able to sing there easily and naturally without forcing tones or 
bothering about quantity. Since last year her voice seems to have 
taken on a richer, mellower tone; it was always clear and true and 
full of expression. She sang her numbers yesterday daintily and 
delightfully. She was especially worth hearing in the famous aria 
from the “Marriage of Figaro,” “Dove Sono.”—The Boston Journal 


We Hope So, Too. 


Worcester County Musicat Association, t 
Worcester, Mass., November 21, 1905. | 


To The Musical Courier: 
I am sending you, enclosed herewith, subscription of 
this association to Taz Musicat Courter for one year. 
We have very much appreciated the good words you had 
to say for us in regard to the Festival of September last 
and trust that our work in the future may be such as to 
merit a continuance of your favor. 
Yours very truly, 
Paut B. Morcan, President 


December Dates for Gamble. 

HE Ernest Gamble Concert Party are in the East until 

the first of the year. Some of their December dates 

are: Troy, Hancock, N. Y.; Ridgeway, Pa.; Tonawanda, 

N. Y.; Plymouth, N. H.; Dover, N. Y., and Lowell, Mass 

After January 1 they go through the Southwest to the Pa 

cific Coast. Last week they appeared in Baltimore, Phila. 
delphia and Trenton. 
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THE NATIVE OR THE FOREIGNER— 
WHICH? 


(From an Exchange.) 

RTHUR RECK, whose excellent piano playing at the 
Chicago Musical College before his sojourn abroad 
was readily recognized, reports that “Reisenauer accepts 
pupils in about the same way in which Liszt used to meet 
them. He does no actual teaching.” There is the rub 
Now, then, if no actual teaching is done, what on earth is 
the pilgrimage to Leipsic good for? We are not informed 
as to the exact proceedings at these pleasant conversational 
lessons, where a dozen or so advanced musicians meet, all 
uniformly drilled to arise simultaneously when the master 
(sic) enters, and conscious of a hush which (according to 
Reck) falls upon this strange crew in search of musical 
lore. Some student, bolder than the rest, humbly begs for 
a chance to play, and then performs something which the 
aforesaid master wishes to hear. Without any desire to 
animadvert on Mr. Reisenauer’s work as an instructor, of 
which I know’ absolutely nothing, one cannot help refiect- 
ing upon this strange state of affairs. Here are thousands 
of students who have passed into an advanced artistic state 
of musical development. The period arrives when their 
present resources fail to satisfy them. They must seek 
larger domains of art. Well and good! But why submit 
to the above sort of thing, which the identical people who 
trapse 4,000 miles to obtain, would not tolerate for one 

minute here in America? 

Exactly the same conditions prevailed in Berlin with 
Theodore Kullak when I placed myself under his tutelage 
in 1874, and at Weimar with Liszt in 1876. The class sys- 
tem, always a farce in which the weaker musical vessel acts 
the clown for the remainder of the class, degenerated into 
a complete mockery in those years. It is absurd to assume 
that a lesson submitted in this manner to even the greatest 
authority can be of any benefit; as a matter of fact the 
performance of the student is unnatural, strained and in 
complete; he is at a complete disadvantage and everything 
is against him. The reproduction of his lesson by the mas- 
ter does not help one iota; it simply demonstrates how it is 
done but not how to do it. The parallel with Liszt is 
rather lame. In the first place, Liszt had the pick of the 
world so far as material went, and then again during his 
lifetime a period of study at Weimar proved a valuable 
trademark, for no one escaped being his favored pupil 

The Liszt pupils who reached eminence and represent the 
traditions of the grand old man most brilliantly have with- 
out exception enjoyed his personal and private counsel and 
advice. Among them we rank Mr. Reisenauer himself, 
Mlle. Aus der Ohe, Rosenthal, d’Albert, Sauer and Siloti, 
and among the older school, Von Biilow, Bendel, Sgambati 
and Tausig. As to Liszt himself, one may well say: “Na- 
ture made him and then broke the mold.” 

Almost all foreigners who favor our shores with their 
august presence contract a tired feeling very soon after 
they arrive. Hard work is not at all what they are after, 
and they find that teaching in Chicago, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
Denver or San Francisco is a different proposition from 
living in that happy elysium where a hush falls upon the 
pupils when the master enters ; I suppose the corresponding 
emolument is called hush money. The newcomer finds the 
very pupil, who was so complacent and easily satisfied and 
so grateful for so very little in Europe, a very hard nut to 
crack He the money, he 


wants to know, you know, he asks questions; 


here now wants value of his 
in fact, he 
wants the pound of flesh which he has paid for. This jars 
upon the sensitive artistic organization of the long haired 
and fur coated individual from abroad, and sooner or later 
he deserts our shores and returns to his more comfortable 
and profitable bunco game in some rue or strasse 

From the above list of American cities I have intention- 
ally omitted New York and Boston, as these two musical 
centres have long since ceased to be active factors in our 
American musical affairs as far as music teaching is con- 


cerned. Chicago is today teaching a greater number of 


music students than any other American city, as much on 
account of its geographical advantages as the available ped 
agogic talent 

The West's the thing. Life, energy and vitality are in 
Competition is keener than down East; every 
mettle and the student derives corre 
Very little driftwood goes down the 
The American teacher 


the very air 

teacher is on 
sponding benefit 
stream ; everyone is alive and doing 
does “actual teaching,” and when he collects his fee he has 
the gratifying consciousness that he has well earned it and 


his 


that he has delivered the goods to the purchaser 








Damrosch Engaged Ada Chambers. 


HE New York Times of Friday, 
lished the following story of Ada Chambers’ career: 


November 10, pub 


Although she has never sung with an orchestra, Ada Chambers 
twenty-two years old, has drawn a prize of the New York musica 
season that many better known and more experienced singers have 
sought She will appear as the soprano soloist with the New York 
Oratorio Society when it gives Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis,” at 
Carnegie Hall on December 9 Frank Damrosch, director of the 


Oratorio Society, looks upon ber as a valuable “find.” 


Ohi 


Miss Chambers is the daughter of a judge Cambridge 
When she was about sixteen she went to Boston to study musi 
She came to New York about two years ag and continued her 
studies with Madame von Feilitzsch, who believed she would sux 
ceed, but held her back from appearing in public because she had 
not matured. 

Miss Chambers made her first public appearance with John Philip 
Sousa this autumn, singing with his band in an engagement of 
three weeks, and appearing with it in New York at Sunday night 
concerts It was then decided that she was ready for more am 
bitious work 

Recently she asked for a hearing by Frank Damrosch, and the 
result of that test was told by him yesterday 

“I had been looking for four months for somebody to sing the 
soprano role in this mass,” he said A great many qualities wer 
required—voice, temperament, musical intelligence, and, I should 


have thought, considerable experience The part is a most difficult 
one, which would tax a singer of much experience m oratori I 
had tried many voices, but I had not found one that suited my 
various requirements 

“When Miss Chambers sang for me I was surprised I handed 
her the score of the part, and she surprised me again by reading 
it, difficult as it is, at sight. I asked her if she had ever sung wit! 
an orchestra, and she said n Yet, after talking with her I told 


her I would give her the chance of a lifetime if she was willing 1 
take it and study hard She agreed, and so she is now engaged in 
the work.” 

Miss Chambers has been engaged to sing with the Arion S 
ciety at one of its concerts, and will have the soprano part in “San 
son,” when it is given in Baltimore She has also been taken wu 
by some prominent society persons of New York, having sung at the 


Pulitzer-Webb wedding 


People's Symphony Concert. 


2 celebration of the fifth anniversary of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts, Franz X. Arens, the conductor, 
arranged an interesting program of Bach, Beethoven and 
Wagner compositions for last Thursday evening's opening 
concert in Cooper Union Hall. The audience, which was 
largely composed of students and wage earners, seemed to 
get much enjoyment from the orchestra's skillful playing 
of Bach's “Chorale and Fugue” in G minor (arranged for 
orchestra by Albert), and the air for strings from Bach's 
suite in D minor. Mr. Arens’ explanatory remarks in re 
gard to the fifth symphony in C 
seemed to add interest to their appreciation of its interpre 


Isa’s Dream” 


minor by Beethoven also 


tation. Eleanor Marx, s sang the “E 


in a dramatic style, and the orchestra concluded the pro 


prano, 


gram with the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.’ 


Grand Central 


The same program was repeated at the 
Palace Friday night and at Carnegie Hall Monday night 


November 27 This season, as previously announced in 
Tue Musica Courier, the People’s Symphony Society 
has increased the number of its concerts from six to fi 


teen. Every music lover, every musician and every citizen 
who desires every good thing for this great city will be 
glad to know that wealthy men and women are support 
ing the society, but more money is needed, and above all 
New York needs a large downtown music hall as a per 


manent home for the society and its glorious work 





Shanna Cumming's Song Recital. 
HANNA CUMMING'S lecture song recitals are win 
ning new the soprano. The 
following paragraphs are reproduced from a review in the 
Highland Democrat ( Peekskill 


admirers for talented 


The lecture-song recital given by Shanna ‘ g to the cadets 
of Mohegan last Friday evening was a musica! treat which will live 

ng in the memory of all who were privileged to hear her Mad 
ame Cumming, wh ms the soprar ul Ly S. Parkes Cadman’s 
church in Brooklyn, is best known through her oratorio singing 
This was her first appearance in lecture-recital, which she chose t 
give the cadets to instruct as we as entertain, and if she should 


onclude to make such evenings a ofessional work 


ber charm of mann her interesting narrative and her gift of 
song, would be sure t clight as well as profi 7 vr? ee 

ng with the seventeenth century songs, written withir ne octave, 
and following the dev« f the art wn to the present, she 


gave the following progran 
S } 


\martilla (accim 
Nymphs a Shephe urcel 
Slee Hande 
Qua Far Faletta Hande 
Ah Le & Mozart 
Creation’s Hymn Keethoven 
Was Ich Nicht Eric Halu Techaikowsky 
Standchen Strauss 
Der Nussbaun Schumat 
Rose Leans Over e I Chadwick 
If Only Thou Klein 
Spring Song Weil 

It would be diff iy w f selections gave the keer 
est pleasure the exquisite tripping « of Purce Handel's 
Sleep,” the brilliant aria f Mozart's Magic Flute the grand 
memories of Beethoven's “Creation’s Hymr the passion of Techai 
kowsky's music, or the tenderness of Schuman The ease and 
brilliancy with whi Madame Cumming accompanies herself must 
always be a surprise and pleasure to those w know how difficult it 
. The cadets are anticipating her promose retur to them im the 
spring, with an evening give the st y { orat The Higt 
at Democrat, Novémber 18, 19 


Marie Hall's First Recital. 


I Carnegie Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, November 
A 22, Marie Hall gave her first recital before a large 
audience, and earned brilliant musical laurels and no end 
of applause in her performance of the following program 
Sonata, E major Bax 
\ at I 
Concerto, G minor Max Bruct 
La Folia (Variat ‘ Corel'i 
La ¢ aisant I I Bact 
Le Bavolet Flottant ( sper 
Menuett Mozart 
Le Cygne unt Saéns 
Moto Perpet Novacek 
There is not much to add to the enthusiastic opinion of 
Marie Hall’s art which was published in these columns 
after her debut in New York with orchestra There re 
mains but to say now that in the old music, which formed 
the larger part of her program la Wednesday, she re 
vealed the same interpretative versatility, the same sound 
musicianship, and the ume charm of delivery and infalli 
bility of technic, which were apparent in her playing at the 
earlier concert in such “modern” music as that by Brahms 
and Paganini Her Bach reading was masterful in style 
and breadth; her playing of the Bruch concerto proved her 
possessed of heart and a melting tone full of sensuous 
tints. and the Cor: ind Couperin numbers were strictly 
traditional in mode, and yet not lacking in that warm 
temperament so characteristic of M Hal playing. Her 
success with the hence w extra nary and in every 
we eserved hiat ton Harty played the accom 


Russian Symphony Holiday Concerts. 


Hl Christmas uite of Rimsky-Korsakoff will be one 
{ the noveltix the Rus ' mphony Irohe 


tras Carnegie Hall ce t { Sa lay evening, Decem 
ber 30 nd Sunday iter ! December 21 nder the 
eadership of Modest Alts et Another will be the 
Rhapsodie Hebraique” of Zolotaryoff, based on modern 
Jewish songs of Russia Maud Powe will play a new 
violin concerto of Are KY ind G eppe ( pariari w 
ng an excerpt from | aitkowsky Pique Dame 
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Hore. Notrrincnuam, Cortey Squaaz, i 
Boston, November 26, 1905. { 


IANISTIC attractions have ruled unusually strong 
in Boston during the past week; in fact, it seldom 
happens that a trinity of noted black and white 

keyboard exponents manage, or “are managed,” to come 

to perform upon their instruments of the triple legged 
grand specie in such rapid succession. The fact is, Boston, 
in spite of its coveted reputation for holding remarable 
tastes for things musical, {s not an ideal matinee recital 
town, and an artist must be glorified with many stratas of 
foreign reputations, elongated hair and unpronounceable 
surnames if he or she hopes to draw a good sized recital 
audience in the New England metropolis, that is, generally 
speaking. This statement may and may not have some 
bearing upon the status of the three piano recitals played 
in Boston during the past several days, only one of which 
served to draw a generous box office showing. It is not 
necessary or fair to to the individual performers to enlarge 
in this little treatise upon facts pertaining to the specific 
volume of attendance, because each pianist who played here 
last week was a foremost artist in their respective lines of 
style and interpretive capacity. Because a pianist does not 
happen to draw a large house in Boston, such fact in nowise 
signifies a lack of equipment on the part of a player; it 
rather demonstrates a lack of appreciation on the part of 
many of those “musical Bostonians” who gre “filled with an 
inherent love for classical melody recitals” (?). Boston has a 
large army of piano and violin students, yea, perhaps more 
than has any other city in America in proportion to popu- 
lation, while the so called iovers and supporters of the best 
musical literature—well, their name is legion. Where are 
even a fair representation of all these piano students and 
music lovers when a truly genuine exponent of their very 
line of study comes to Boston? Ah, yes, perchance they 
are too busy, one class being studiously engaged at some 
new composition, and the other either out shopping or at- 
tending an afternoon tea. The writer holds no malice in 
his heart toward musical Boston, but it does seem as 
though the truth should be spoken and attention drawn 

to the unfortunate fact that Boston, filled as it is with a 

musical element, has at the same time many followers of 

St. Cecelia who miss many fine opportunities of hearing 

the best recital and chamber music programs because of 

their non-attendance and support of such. 
 €& 

And now to take up the noted pianists heard in Boston 
during the week, we will consider them in the order of 
their appearances. Augusta Cottlow was heard at Steinert 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon, in the following interesting 


program: 





Chacenme for the Viclithiccsccccctis deb ccevesccctescrdosoecss Bach 
(Arranged for the Piano by Ferruccio Busoni.) 
Sonata, D major, op, 28.... RR RE Re MaRS, Becthoven 
Romanza, F major, op. 118, No. Gin esccccectovesecstsesdcemeeee 
Scherzo a Capriccio. .. 1... csccccccccoreereerseneenes Mendelssohn 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 72, No. 2....660655 oot Were Chopin 
Polonaise, F sharp minor, op. 4 , . -Chopin 
Prelude, C sharp minor, op. 3, No. 2........ ...- Rachmaninoff 
Rigauden, op. 204, No. 4 ; ss soos ae 


Sposalizio (Armees de Pelerinage. Italie), Mephisto Walzer... Liszt 


Augusta Cottlow is too well known to require a special 
critique of her mode of production, but suffice it to say that 
she fully pleased a regulation fastidious gathering of crit- 
ical tastes at Steinert Hall. 

tt 


Raoul Pugno was heard in his second Boston piano re- 
cital at Jordan Hall on Wednesday afternoon, and his mas- 
terly playing of the following numbers only’ served to more 
tightly clamp the fine impression made at his initial recita! 
of the week before in Boston. It is not within the province 
of the writer to criticise M. Pugno’s work in Boston, in- 
asmuch as this department has already been given attention 
by Tae Musicat Courter on his New York city recitals 
However, it is in order to state that this French pianist 
captured both the musical people and the Boston daily 
press critics, and this is saying much, indeed. His program 
was: 


Prelude, Choral et Fugue......... César Franck 


Paschingsschwank aus Wien, op. 26 Schumann 
Ballade, G minor . .Chopin 
Nocturne, E major ..... ..-Chopin 
Impromptu Posthume ...-Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 22, E flat...... . Chopin 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 36 . Fauré 
Helvetia Valse, No. 3 ...D’ Indy 
Serenade A la Lune ... R. Pugno 

Liszt 


Rhapsodie ....ssescesvevess ‘ 

Olga Samaroff made her first individual appearance in 
Boston as a piano soloist at Steinert Hall Thursday after- 
noon, and her reception was flattering. Madame Samaroff 
was heard here last season at a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Quartet, and she then made a favorable impression 
in a sonata for piano and ‘cello, but she did not have an 
opportunity to display emotional qualities that characterize 
her solo work. She aroused her hearers to a point bor- 
dering nigh onto demonstration, and every member of the 
audience. was congratulating his neighbor upon being there, 
or smiling with approval at an acquaintance spied on the 
other side of the hall. Even Philip Hale, the musical critic 
of the Boston Herald, was noticed to keep his seat through 
out the big program, and this American girl artist with a 
Russian name so completely brought musical Boston to her 
shrine as to insure for her a genuine ovation when she 
is next heard here in April with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Here are the numbers which were magnifi 
cently played by Madame Samaroff : 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue César Franck 


Capriccio, op. 76, No. 2........+..- . Brahms 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini.. udéver . Brahms 
Sonate, op. 58........ aoe eon< . seseeees «Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2........ —— Chopin 
Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 3 and t1...... vane sesten . .Chopin 
TOG 65 6685 60 Eee 3% . Sgambati 
Humoresque .......... wiv oduy ta cite Techaikowsky 
Walkiirenrite ...... ees ee ee ee Ww agner-Hutcheson 


ee & 

Gertrude Franklin is one of the busy vocal teachers of 
Boston, and she has entered upon an active season in her 
studio at 246 Huntington avenue, opposite Symphony Hall 
Madame Franklin makes these announcements relative to 
the prominent part being taken in things musical by several 


of her pupils: Mrs. Guckenberger, contralto, has been en- 
gaged at the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church, Bos 
ton, beginning December 1; Miss Sundborg will sing at 
Steinert Hall, Boston, December 10; Helen Allen Hunt will 
appear im a song recital at Bradford on Dceember 6, at 
Andover on December 7 and in Mendelssohn's “Elijah” 
(place not yet named), with Emil Mollenhauer, on Decem- 
ber 15. Mrs. Hunt will also appear in a song recital at Wey- 
mouth, December 18 This talented pupil of Madame 
Franklin devotes four days of each week to teaching, and 
she sings at three services every Sunday in the Christian 
Science Church, Boston. 
eS = 


Carl Faelten, pianist, and the Boston Symphony Quartet 
gave the first concert of a series of “artist course” recitals 
at Huntington Chambers Hall last Thursday evening before 
a most appreciative audience. The artist course will be 
held in connection with the Faelten Piano School during 
the winter. The musical program was preceded by some 
preliminary remarks by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten, whose por 
tion of the evening’s entertainment was a feature. The fol 
lowing program was delightfully and smoothly performed 
by Mr. Faelten and his assistants, Willy Hess, first violin; 
Otto Roth, second violin; Emile Ferir, viola, and Heinrich 
Warnke, ‘cello: 

Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola and Violoncello, G minor. Mozart 
Quartet for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, B flat major, 

i Gab Week. Wececiocecéce reas , Beethoven 
Quintet for Piano, Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, E flat 
major, Op. 44 biwwese sees ; Schumanr 

Relative to the Faelten Piano School, this institution was 
favored with a visit during the past week from Hugo Heer 
mann, the eminent German violinist and soloist, at last Fri 
day afternoon and Saturday evening’s concerts of the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Heermann inspected the 
Faelten school and was deeply impressed with the thor 
oughness of the work prescribed and performed in the va 
rious classes, such as the playing of pieces in all keys 
This was deemed remarkable by the noted violinist. A 
practical exhibition of skill was also given by a number of 
solo players of the school 


eS = 


A recital was given at the William L. Whitney Interna 
tional School of Music last week by Mrs. Stevens, soprano, 
who scored a success for artistic acquittal of an interesting 
program 


eS & 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will be given under the auspices 
of the Cantabrigia Club in the First Unitarian Church of 
Cambridge on Monday evening, November 27. The solo 
ists will be Mrs. Lister, soprano; Edith Castle, contralto, 
both of the Piedmont Church, Worcester; Mr. Murphy, 
tenor, of the Immaculate Conception Cathedral, Boston 
Mr. Chequer, bass, of All Souls’ Church, and J. D. Comey, 
organist of the Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church in 
Boston. 


ce se 


Harold Bauer gives a piano recital at Jordan Hal! on 
Monday afternoon, November 27, and the interest mani 
fested in the event seems indicative of a large and enthu 
Siastic audience for this artist, who is a great favorite in 
Boston. Mr. Bauer will resume his piano teaching during 
the coming week at the Wm. L. Whitney International 
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School, opposite Symphony Hall. He was to have begun 
work last 


dates which 


this Tuesday, but could not, owing to some 


interfered 


== 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will play the second 


concert 


concert of the Cambridge series at Sanders Theatre, Har- 
vard College, on Wednesday evening of the coming week, 
November 29. Alice Cole will be the assisting vocalist 
oe = 
rhe Boston Symphony Quartet will be heard in the sec- 
ond concert of the season at Jordan Hall, Boston, Monday 
evening, November 27. The assisting pianist will be Raoul 
Pugno, the French virtuoso, who will play, with Professor 
Willy Hess, César Franck’s sonata for piano and violin 
eS = 
Ernest Sharpe, basso, who successfully introduced the 
songs of Max Reger for the first time before an American 


audience at his studio recital a few days since, will be 


heard next Wednesday afternoon in his third song recital 
of the old 
Scotch metrical ballads translated from lute scores in the 
British I'schaikowsky 


included in function, and it is 


season, when he will present a program of 
also be 
that 
I'schaikowsky works will 


Mr 


recitals are 


Museum. Songs by will 


the afternoon believed 
Scotch 


their 


some of the ballads and 


be given initial hearing in America Sharpe's 


interesting and cozy given 


song 
in his lovely studio in the Providence House, 74 ( 


Hill 


a a 
= v= 


delightfully 
ommon 


wealth avenue, Chestnut 


Friday afternoon, November 17, Alvah Glover Salmon 


gave a piano recital in Memorial Hall, Bangor, Me., which 
was attended by a large and fashionable audience, con 
sisting of the prominent musical people of the city. Mr 
Salmon is one of the established pianists of Boston, and 


his specielizing along the line of exploiting Russian musical 


works has brought him into a unique and conspicuous 
place among the Boston musicians. In speaking of Mr 
Salmon’s Bangor recital herein mentioned, the Bangor 


Daily Commercial devoted two columns to a most lauda 
this 
Mr 
compositions by 


Balakireff 


tory criticism of the concert A return engagement of 
popular pianist has already been planned for Bangor 
of Russian 


Ivanoft 


played a program 
Cui, Stcherbatchoff 


Salmon 
Glinka 


Arensky 


forodin, Glazounoff, Moussorgsky, Scriabine and Rach 
maninoff. 
tf & 
Frank Morse, the vocal teacher in Steinert Hall, has 
about all that he can attend to this season in his busy 
studio. Mr. Morse has the following reports to furnish 


relative to some of his prominent pupils: Edward Orchard, 
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bass, and Margaret Wither, soprano, appeared in a concert 
24, the Yale football 
team and the Woodland Park Hotel guests at Auburndale, 
Mass Bertha 
Cushing Child, contralto, and Alice Siever Pulsifer, accom 
panist, will give a concert at Steinert Hall on the evening 
Adele Okie 
pearance as Serpolette in the “Chimes of Normandy,” given 
in Jordan Hall last 


Friday evening, November before 


Frederick Hastings, baritone, assisted by 


of December 7 made a very successful ap- 


Tuesday and Wednesday evenings by 


the Boston Operatic Society. Mr. Morse has a right to 
feel pleased with the work being accomplished by his 
pupils 

ese 


Chickering Hall had the “standing room” sign displayed 


this afternoon on the occasion of the fourth Sunday afict 


rhe 


were George Proctor, pianist, and Gwilym Miles, baritor 


noon chamber concert of the 1905-06 season artists 


The program was very excellent a: d the numbers were 
Piano Solos 
Prelude and Fugue in A min Dach-Lisat 
Pastorale Scarlatti 
Capriccio Scarlatti 
Preludes, B minor, B flat a Chopit 
Etude Chopin 
Scherzo Chopin 
Songs 
Ich grolle nicht Schumann 
Befreit Strauss 
Zucignung Strauss 
The Vagabond Ralph Vaughn Williams 
On the Way to Kew Foote 
Molly Malone Old Irish 
My Native Land Kaun 
Pilgrim's Song Tschaikowsky 
Don Juan Serenade Techatowsky 
Der Sieger Kaur 
Piat Solos 
Barcarolle Rubinstei: 
Rustic Dance Clayton Johns 
Spinning Seng from Fiying Dutchman Wagner. Liszt 
Military March Schubert-Tausig 
@ 

Miss Davis, pupil of Gertrude Franklin, of Boston, sang 
the following songs at a recital given recently at Mount 
‘easant Institute, in Pennsylvania, where Miss Davis has 
charge of the music: Aria, “Lusinghe piu care” (Alexan 
der-Handel); cycle, “Simmertime” (Ronald); “Ecstasy” 
Beach); “Polly Willis” (Arne); Absent” (Metcalf): 


4 Song of Thanksgiving” (Allitsen) 
Madame Franklin is Miss Salter, who 
cital at the Petersburg (Va.) Women's College, where she 


Another pupil of 
recently gave a re 


vocal department 
eS & 


is m charge of the 


The sixth rehearsal and concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was rendered in Symphony Hall Friday after- 





RIDER 





“KE 





SEY, 


noon and Saturday evening, and Hugo Heermann was the 

violin soloist The program wa 

Comedy Overture firet time) ! 

Cencerto for Violin 

Fantasia, The Devil's Serenade Lovett 

Symphony in B flat, No. 1 ~ : 
Ze & 

Says Philip Hale the Bost Hera elation t 
Hugo Heermann’s performancs Mr. Heer in deliv 
ered an eloquent plea in behalf of the \ toncerto of 
Johannes Brahms, a work which, as played by highly rv 
spectable men of routine and by too ambit young 
women, reminds one of a New England boiled dinner, it 
is for the most part so prosaic an filling Mr. Heer 
mann played wit! breadth and dig wit! purity of 
tone and with a musical understanding would have 
vitalized even a more labor ly foctured mposi 
tion.” 

Caroline Gardner Clarke Bartk P ’ 1 
recital to take place at her | ) j I cy 
will sing a group of songs by Art Foote. and will 
be accompanied by the compose: H. 1 Rewxns 


More Recitals by Reisenauer. 


} yp anew REISENAUER'’S success with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and } t greater t mph on 


the occasion of his Car give tiall recital have prompted } 
manager oudon G, t ge a f af 
noon recitals at Mend oli i e dat ior these are 


January 2, 8 and 1 


lhe est } w h Re ‘ eld in } native 
(rermany ndicated byw t¢t | wing excerpt from the 
Berliner Borsen-Zeitung 
It is pleasant ¢ t “ ‘ " 
giant among pianists, is o 
ritical public His last recita f 
progran which he rendered i ‘ " 9 He 
ayed, among other 1eces cet 
m rarely heard The 5 " ‘ 
more expressior r wit! ’ ‘ N 
his rendition of the ( ' 
its simplicity, perfes 
The Berliner Post is equ } ts pr 
The gigantic progran the 1 . 
1 ' among . 
. task 
rank ke R 
exhaustible . r 
N © has ar j , 
sve passages ar H , 
sclects the ef . 
not be equalled 


SoPwrvrRaAN oO 


Oratorio, Conccrt and Song Recitals, 


Leading Seprane of the Worcester Festival, 
September, 1905. 
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OMAHA. 
Omana MNeb., November 22, 1905. 
AST night the Omaha Philharmonic Orchestra made 
its first appearance under the conductorship of Rob- 
ert Cuscaden, who is also its promoter. Mr. Cuscaden is 
stili a young man, and a very ambitious fellow, who is 
not easily daunted by failures strewn all along the line of or- 
chestral endeavor in this town. Orchestral plans have been 
tried many a time and oft, and always with a more or less 
(principally more) discouraging outcome. And the names 
of Hans Albert, Herbert Butler, Franz Adelmann and oth- 
ers have been identified with serious and earnest efforts for 
an orchestral status. (Incidentally, when your correspond- 
ent first,came to Omaha the leading orchestral spirit was 
Nahan Franko, now of New York and other places). 
The fact that Mr. Cuscaden has already held this organi- 
zation in a growing condition for a couple of seasons is 
sufficient evidence to the people that he has come nearer 
to solving the problem than has any one else. He began 
with but a few of his own students and other amateurs, 
and this year he has made arrangements with the union, 
whereby he can amalgamate the student body with the 
corps that bears the union label. We are interested in see- 
ing Mr. Cuscaden succeed. 
2 
The large Festival chorus under Ben Stanley, made its 
reappearance this season also last night. It is very useful 
for the musical events at the Auditorium. 


eS & 


The Schmoller & Mueller Company are putting up a 
very complete and large building, seven stories, it is to be, 
and there is talk of a school of music therein (which we 
don’t need), and also some gossip of a couple of floors of 
studios (which we very much need). 

 & 

And that reminds one of the burning question which has 
been agitated by your correspondent in the local press for 
years, and which has for a long time been an object of 
solicitation to all local music teachers. We have not a 
studio building, and the most legitimate, earnest, honest, 
businesslike musician can scarcely get a place to teach in. 
We are all scattered over many buildings, and many parts of 
town, and in fact the matter has become so intolerable, that 
we have about a dozen teachers teaching now at their resi- 
dences. We are hoping, hoping always, and there is a pros- 
pect, too, I am told, in the approaching completion of the 
Brandeis Building. It is a large affair, and would in all 
probability be a good place. 

we 

Mr. Delamatre, a promoter of concerts, is working on a 

series of affairs to be given in December, and then he pur- 
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poses extending his work to the outside towns in the ad- 
joining territory. Last year he made quite a success man- 
aging concerts on a small scale, and this year he is branch- 
ing out into full fledged professional work. His work last 
year, he tells me, was largely with the best amateurs. This 
year he proposes to place only the leading professionals. 
There is room for such a man here. 


eS & 


Two or three large home musicales at residences of lead- 


ing society people were on the carpet last week. 
Tuomas J. Ketty. 








Oliver Ditson Company's Christmas Music. 


HE Oliver Ditson Company, of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, sends out a pamphlet announcing those 
music books that make the best presents ior the holidays. 
For instance, the “Song Collection for the Children,” by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; “Posies From a Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” music by William Arms Fisher; “Sixty Songs 
From Mother Goose’s Jubilee,” music by L. E. Orth, &c.; 
“Song Echoes From Childland.” Then “A Piano Collec- 
tion for the Children,” “Young People’s Classics on the 
White Keys,” &c. Then “Vocal Collections,” “Good Old 
Songs,” “Harvard University Songs,” “Columbia Univer- 
sity Songs.” 

Further on “The Musicians’ Library” is explained; “Vio- 
lin Collections,” “The Half Dollar Music Series,” “Organ 
Collections”; then the literature and theoretical works of 
music. 

It is a very good collection all the way through and it is 
a splendid series from which to make a selection for gifts. 


Cc. Viegit Gordon's ene 


NUMBER of piano pupils of C. Virgil Gordon, of the 
Virgil Piano School, have been playing with much 
success during the past month at various recitals, both in 
New York and out of town. Jennie Quinn played in Rut- 
land, Vt., on November 17; Laura Race, Adele Katz and 
Florence Jacoby played at the Waldorf-Astoria, November 
16, and also gave a concert at Asbury Park, N. J., Novem- 
ber 11. 

These are all promising young players, who are remark- 
ably well equipped technically and play in a thoroughly 
musical and artistic manner. This is Mr. Gordon's eighth 
season with the Virgil Piano School, where he is much 
in demand for artistic and finished teaching. His wide ex- 
perience and thorough knowledge of the Virgil work es- 
pecially fit him to prepare pupils for public performance. 





Marie Herites a Bride. 


HICAGO papers report the marriage of Marie Herites, 

the young violinist, to “a Mr. Kohn, son of a million- 

aire of Bay City, Mich.” Miss Herites has played at New 
York concerts and is well known in the East. 


Harry B. Cohn, the Montreal correspondent of THE 
Musica Courter, was in New York last week on his an- 
nual visit here, to attend some of the concerts. 


Theatrical Cipher Code. 

age Theatrical Code Publishing Company, of Los An 

geles, Cal., has published a cipher code adapted es 
pecially to the use of everyone connected in any way with 
the theatrical business. It is, of course, very well adapted 
also for musical companies. About a million dollars is spent 
every year by people telegraphing, in the theatrical and 
musical business, and half of this amount could be saved 
by the use of this code. Of course, the telegraph com- 
panies are the beneficiaries of the messages which are not 
sent under a code. 

For instance, if you want to advertise some understood 
cards, &c., you telegraph to the paper “Abarran,” and that 
means that you want a whole page. Our friends in the 
musical traveling profession will please remember this 
that whenever they telegraph to us “Abarran” that we will 
put a full page in for them; but, of course, it must be 
understood beforehand. If our terms are satisfactory, they 
can answer “Abardillar,” then we know, of course, that 
everything is all right. 

It is an excellent book, adapted exactly to the traveling 
musical and theatrical profession, including operatic people, 
of course, lighter opera people, &c. 








Music and Science. 


(From the New York Evening Sun.) 

HE wireless telegraphy system invented by Father 
Joseph Murgas, of Wilkesbarre, was inspected by 
Lieutenant Commander Robison, of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment of the Navy Department, and a number of experts 
and capitalists. The system is in operation between Wilkes- 
barre and Scranton, a distance of eighteen miles. While 
messages have been sent back and forth for several months, 
the inventor has been busy developing certain improve- 
ments which he says now make his apparatus thoroughly 
practical and efficient. This system differs from other 
wireless systems. Instead of using the Morse code or al- 
phabet of dots and dashes each letter is distinguished by a 
musical tone, which enables messages to be sent and re 
ceived at a speed eight to ten times greater than that at- 
tained by other systems. Father Murgas also says that his 
instruments are so delicately adjusted that they can inter- 
cept messages sent by other systems, and says that he has 

intercepted several messages sent by ocean liners.. 
{[N. B.—This invention was predicted in THe Musicai 
Courter of May 10, 1905. See story of Professor Brain- 

tree in “Variations.”—Ep.] 





A Seatay Child. 
(From the Springfield Special.) 
COMIC opera, “The Little Rescuer,” has been com- 
posed by Master Robert Brain, aged nine years, son 
of Prof. R. D. Brain, a musician. It is planned to give the 
opera in a short time. 








To Play the D’Indy Trio. 


T his next “Sonata Talk” on Tuesday, December 5, 
Edmund Severn will analyze, and the Severn Trio 

will perform the D’Indy trio in B flat major, op. 29. Mrs 
Edmund Severn, pianist, and Paul Kefer, ‘cellist, are the 
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Musical People. 


Harrisbarg, Pa —Henry F. Fry, an organist from Phila 
delphia, gave an organ recital in the First Reformed Church 
before an unusually large audience 

Franklin, Pa.—A recital in the Parish House had as 
soloists, Frederick S. Hall, violinist, and Harry W. Up 
ham, baritone. 

Reading, Pa.—The second annual musicale of the Alum 
nae Association of the Reading High School was largely 
attended. The soloists were: Sara Spang Miller, soprano ; 
Edith M. Kramer, pianist; Frederick G. Rees, baritone, and 
Mabe! Wann, pianist 

Rutland, Vt. —Jennie Quinn and Miner Walden Gallup, 
students and concert players of the Virgil Piano School, of 
New York, attracted a large audience in the Rutland Opera 
They played a lengthy program of modern and 
classical compositions and were well received. 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Halstead, 
and John F. Dillon, baritone, gave a varied program of 
light and classical music in the Fraternal Hall 

jacKson, Mich.—Mrs. Walter A. Bennett, pianist, played 
the musical setting by Richard Strauss to the “Enoch Ar 
den” reading by Harriette Hunt before members of the St 
Ambrose Society 

Grinnell, la.—A “home talent” concert in the Colonial 
Hall enlisted the services of Mrs. M. H. Douglass, pianist; 
Ralph Lyman, baritone ; 
violinist; E. B. Brande, tenor; 


House 


Dorothy soprano, 


Alice Fisher, soprano; Laura Rew 
Messrs. Smith and West 
lake in duets, and William Cochrane, reader 








Liszt and Cari V. Lachmund. 


ARL V. LACHMUND, the New York teacher and 
pianist, studied for three years with Liszt at Weimar, 

his fellow students at the time being d’Albert, Reisenauer, 
Rosenthal and Sauer. But Mr. Lachmund was more than 
a student. The great master regarded him as a friend, and 


on various occasions Liszt and Lachmund played four hand 
pieces. When Lachmund returned to the United States 
Liszt gave him a letter of commendation, a distinction 
conferred on few pupils. Among the pictures at the Liszt 
Museum in Weimar is a photograph of the master and his 
pupil, Lachmund. This season Mr. Lachmund has many 
professionals studying with him in a special course of les- 
sons, entitled “Traditional Liszt Interpretations.” These 
lessons include the works Liszt gave his pupils, and in 


clude the master’s corrections, alterations and suggestions 








REGARDING OTIE CHEW. 


New Yorn, November 20, 1905 

Editor Musical Courier 
Sm—Poor Otie Chew! 
full of enthusiasm; great astonishment at the technical 


Most of the European critics 


skill of the young virtuosa; unity of expression about her 
broad tone and poetical conception of the classics in violin 
works. And poor girl had to cross the Atlantic to meet 
her cousins in America’s foremost Philharmonic, be in 
sulted, blackmailed and stabbed from behind, like the Italian 
bandits perform their work. All of New York's news 
papers save one, whose critic is ever and ever sincere and 
honest, tell the virtuosa that she is an ignoramus and must 
go back to mother Tue Musicat Covurrer shows the 
world through its now famous page of “Object Lessons” 
what critics really know Tur Courier swings its sword 
because it is fearless and has a big musical public to back 
it. How you do deserve success and how the hundred 
thousand of readers appreciate your “Siegfried” weapon 

Miss Chew is indeed an artist of high rank. One must 
be a violinist to comprehend the masterwork of this divine 
interpreter of Brahms 

Did not the immortal Spohr condemn Paganini, and yet 
he was Paganini all the same. Must we condemn because 
we do not agree in all things? 


classic school, and most critics are orthodox and ought to 


A romantic school is not a 
go farming for a few years, listen to birds and see cows 
and butterflies 

Bravo! 


Otie Chew MAX JAGERH UBER 


Gadski to Open Bagby Series. 


N December 4 Madame Gadski will open the series of 
O Bagby concerts at the Waldorf-Astoria with a recital, 
and then the prima donna will take a brief trip to Canada, 
singing in Montreal, December 7, and in Toronto, Decem 
ber 9. In New York, on December 13, the soprano will 
sing privately and on the 15th and 16th will fill consecutive 
engagements with the Philharmonic Orchestra. On the 
afternoon of December 26 Madame Gadski will give her 
only New York recital at Carnegie Hall, and there ts every 
indication of the keene interest m this appearance, On 
January 1 she starts on a transcontinental tour under the 
direction of Loudon G. Charlton 





Bookings for Josephine Mildenberg. 
Bw PHINE MILDENBERG, the New York soprano, 


is enjoying a very busy and prosperous season At 
her recital given at the Classical School for Girls, Novem 
ber 17, she aroused enthusiasm by her interpretation ot 


Gounod’s “Repenti with orchestral accompaniment In 


the rendering of this gem the rich quality and beautiful 
legato effects in Miss Mildenberg’s voice shone to the best 
sdvantage. Miss Mildenberg has booked a number of out 


of town concert dates for December and January 


Marie Nichols’ Southern Tour. 


ARIE NICHOLS continues her successful season in 
the South, after 
Few women violinists have risen into such deserved 


winning warm praise in the Middle 
West 
prominence as this young Boston artist, and her progress 
is watched with interest. Miss Nichols’ plans for the sea 
son include a joint tour of the Far West with Elsa Rueg 


ger, the Belgian ‘cellist 
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PROVIDENCE. 


Provipvence, R. 1, November 26, 1905. 

PLEASING recital was given last Wednesday even- 

ing in the Parish House of Grace Church by Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Black, of Boston. Mr. Black has been the 
tenor soloist of Grace Church for a period of two years, 
and is one of the most popular tenors in this vicinity. He 
was in good voice Wednesday evening and his work was 
heartily applauded. Mrs. Black, who played the accompani- 
ments, also contributed three very pleasing numbers on the 
piano 

tt & 

The Providence Musical Association offers for its next 
concert Harold Bauer, who will appear here next Tuesday 
evening at Memorial Hall. Lucy H. Miller, the treasurer 
and general manager of the association, is an untiring 
worker, and the success of the Calvé concert was largely 
due to her energetic efforts. 

© 

Emma Eames, assisted by Joseph Hollman, ° ‘cellist; 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, and Amherst Webber, pianist, 
will appear at Infantry Hall on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber t2. A very interesting program is offered by these well 
known artists, but the feature of the concert will be the 
rendering of Gounod’s “Gallia” by the full Arion Chorus, 
Madame Eames singing the soprano solo part. 

eS €& 

Tuesday evening, January 30, the second Arion concert 
will be given at Infantry Hall. A program of modern com- 
positions by Tschaikowsky, Edward Elgar and others will 
be rendered. The special engagement of Bessie Abott, of 
the Paris Opera, is announced, and an eminent baritone 
will also appear at this concert. 

 & 

Arthur H. Ryder, conductor of the People’s Choral 
Union, announces that the chorus will soon be ready to 
present Gaul’s Mand Gis... 


Alexander Von Fielitz on the Chicage Orchestra. 


LEXANDER VON FIELITZ, who has been a resi- 
dent of Chicago since the 1st of October, has been so 
strongly impressed with Mr. Stock and the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra that he has voluntarily written the 
following appreciation : 

“! came to Chicago with the greatest expectatidns, for 
the Thomas Orchestra enjoys the reputation in Europe 
of being one of the greatest in the whole world. With 
great pleasure I can say that I was not disappointed. 
Hearing the orchestra brought a realization of my highest 
expectations. The first concert I attended convinced me 
that the orchestra deserves its eminent reputation. 

“l have heard repeatedly the best European orchestras, 
and I must say the Chicago Orchestra ranks among the 
very best. When news of the passing of Theodore 
Thomas reached Germany, the question as to who his suc 
cessor would be naturally arose. In our mind’s eye we 
scemed to see several important conductorships in the 
German orchestral world totter. Then the information 
reached us that temporarily at least a member of the 
orchestra had been chosen to succeed Mr, Thomas. It is 
my belief that no one who heard the first of this year’s 
concerts in Orchestra Hall will doubt that ‘temporarily’ 
will be changed to ‘life-long,’ if indeed this has not al- 
ready been done. 

“Mr. Stock, in my opinion, is a conductor of the first 
class--one I admire, who never obtrudes his own per- 
sonality, but rather buries himself in the work he is 
conducting. He is a most thoroughly educated musician, 
following all the threads of the most modern scores 
through their labyrinthian intricacies—a truly warm, 
noble, deeply feeling, exalted, artistic nature. All this I, 
who know all the great conductors, felt as I watched him 
wield his baton, which never served him for self-exalta- 
tion, still always adequate to give full expression necessary 


for the conductor, to be able to impress both his orchestra 
and his audience. So at this early date Stock belongs to the 
conductors of the first class, and I am convinced that his 
reputation as such will soon be acknowledged throughout 
the musical world.” 








VAN HOOSE A GREAT TENOR. 


LLISON VAN HOOSE’S appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra have added very decidedly to 
the tenor’s reputation. Van Hoose’s singing was heard 
with the greatest enthusiasm in Brooklyn, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Boston, and the critics of each city 
were lavish in their praise. On November 27 the tenor will 
sing with the Orpheus Club, Buffalo, and on December 1 
with Madame Gadski at the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, in 
recital, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. De- 
cember 9 he sings Beethoven’s Mass in D with the New 
York Oratorio Society, and on the 11th and tr2th he 
will take part, in conjunction with Madame Melba, in the 
first performance in this country of Saint-Saéns’ opera, 
“Paris and Helene,” to be given by the St. Cecelia Society, 
of Boston. 
The following notices indicate the favor which Van 
Hoose met on his recent orchestra tour: 
Mr. Van Hoose has made steady and consistent progress in his 
art, and his clear, round tones are well suited to the Wagnerian 
music.—New York Sun. 


Mr. Van Hoose’s voice is of beautiful quality, for the “Gétter- 
diammerung” music, He sang with skill and discretion, and in the 
“Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” with excellent effect.— 
New York Globe. 


Ellison Van Hoose has grown into one of the best of concert 
tenors; his singing on Saturday, especially of Siegfried’s death 
scene, marked one of his best public accomplishments here.—New 
York Mail. 


Mr. Van Hoose gave a splendid rendition of Walther’s “Prize 
Song,” from “Die Meistersinger.” Although his accompaniment 
was by all the orchestra, except some of the brass, Mr. Van Hoose 
was never overpowered, but made every word and note distinctly 
heard. Both the artists were also very successful in the closing 
numbers.—Baltimore American. 


Mr. Van Hoose is easily the best tenor that America ever pro- 
duced.—Baltimore American. 


Mr. Van Hoose is a tenor whom it is always a delight to hear, 
and he has grown materially in artistic power in recent years. The 
“Prize Song” from “The Meistersinger,” he sang delightfully.— 
New York Times. 


Ellison Van Hoose made his appearance to delight the house 
with Walther’s “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger.” This tal- 
ented lyric tenor has done few things of greater worth here.—New 
York Herald. ‘ 


Mr. Van Hoose sang the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger,’ 
and, together with Madame Gadski, the Siegfried and Briinnhilde 
duet from the prologue to “Gétterdimmerung.” Finally he sang 
the Siegfried death episode from the same music drama. His 
voice was brilliant, as it always is, and its high notes were easily 
attained.—New York World. 


Mr. Van Hoose’s contributions, too, call for high praise, his 
clear tenor voice and expressive delivery making his work very en- 
joyable. He is specially to be recommended for his artistry in 
the “Prize Song,” which so many tenors declaim, regardless of the 
title. —Boston Globe. 


Mr. Van Hoose is an admirable tenor, and was in admirable 


voice.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Van Hoose sang Sicgfried’s death very impressively. As 
usual, this artist was sure in intonation even in the broadest 
crescendos and the highest passages.—Boston Advertiser. 





Mr. Van Hoose has appeared in Baltimore upon many previous 
occasions and has firmly established himself as a favorite with 
local ‘music lovers, more especially in Wagner numbers Last 
night he but added to his laurels, singing exceptionally well. He 
possesses all the requirements that go to make a good singer—a 
well cultivated voice of excellent quality and volume, purity of 
intonation, versatility and temperament. His rendering of the 
“Prize Song” was highly artistic. It was sung with the feeling 
that it was a prize song, and, indeed, in his hands it became such. 
The scene of Siegfried’s death was given in a truly artistic and 
masterly manner, although the efforts of the singer were partially 


forgotten on account of the length ef the “Funeral March” which 
followed. None can appreciate the situation so acutely as the 
artist himself, compelled to maintain a rigid position before the 
audience awaiting the completion of the orchestral performance, in 
which he takes no part. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Mr. 
Van Hoose’s singing of that number fully justified his acknow! 
edged reputation.—Baltimore Herald. 





Mr. Van Hoose sang the “Prize Song” from “The Meister- 
singer” very effectively.—Baltimore News. 





Ellison Van  Hoose followed with Walther’s “Preislied.” He 
sang this entrancing lyric very well, without distinction of style, 
but with an agreeable voice and excellent tone.—Philadelphia Ledger 

Madame Gadski, who sang Elizabeth's air from the second act of 
“Tannhaduser,” and Brinnhilde’s big scene at the end of the “Gétter- 
dammerung,” and Ellison Van Hoose, who was heard in the “Prize 
Song” from “The Meistersinger,” were the welcome and efficient 





soloists.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


James Stephen Martin's Artist Pupils. 


HE continued successful appearances of James Ste- 
phen Martin's artist pupils is a most gratifying public 
commendation of his work 

Jane Lang, a contralto, has just finished a tour of East 
ern Ohio and Western Petunsylvania. 

Genevieve Wheat seems to be meeting with uniform 
favor in her many appearances. 

Edward Vaughan, tenor, has had six engagements dur- 
ing the last month, and Henrietta Bowlin, a new contralto 
made her first appearance with the Women’s Club of 
Wheeling on the 13th, and created a sensation, the de 
gree of which is somewhat indicated by the following 
extracts: 

Miss Bowlin is not yet in her twenties and her voice, beautiful 
and promising, is marvelously developed throughout its great con 
tralto range.—Intelligencer 


Miss Bowlin’s singing was delightful and artistic, and she re 
ceived a merited ovation.—Register. 


Miss Bowlin has a voice of wonderful range and quality Her 
debut before a Wheeling audience was of the most flattering and 
brilliant character.—News. 


* 


Te Close With “ Parsifal.” 


ILLIAM C. CARL will devote the final recital of the 

fall series in the Old First Presbyterian Church, 

Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, to the principal selections 
from “Parsifal.” 

The numbers will be interpreted by Effie Stewart, so- 
prano; George W. Jenkins, tenor; Andreas Schneider, bari- 
tone; Wesley Weyman, pianist, and Max Nickell, the bells. 
The bells from King’s Chapel, Boston, have been loaned 
by B. J. Lang and will be placed in the organ gallery of 
the “Old First” for this concert. The Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield will give the analytical notes. This concert will 
terminate a remarkably successful series of concerts given 
by Mr. Carl during the past weeks and which served to 
present several distinct and interesting novelties 


Genevieve Wheat's Successes. 


HE popular contralto, Genevieve Wheat, notices of 
whose successful appearances in Michigan were re 
corded in this paper, is having a busy season. Among her 
recent engagements are: Concert at Cambridge Springs, 
recital at Edgeworth Club, Edgeworth, Pa., with Luigi von 
Kunits; concert at Sewickley, Pa.; recital with Robert Mor 
row, pianist, in New Philadelphia, Ohio, and on November 
7 recital with Mr. von Kunits before the Tuesday Musical 
Club, upon which occasion she had made the most pro 
nounced success that she has ever had in Pittsburg. Her 
singing was marked by beautiful tone, artistic style, splen 
did command of voice, as indicated in the pianissimo ef- 
fects, and musicianly interpretation. At the conclusion of 
each of her groups she was recalled again and again with 
great enthusiasm. 
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HERR LUDWIG SCHWAB 


Under the Management of HUGO GORLITZ and KARL JUNKERMANN 


Matinee, Saturday, December 2, 1905 





New York Representative: J. E. FRANGKE 


ee ee eee 
4 ete , 


Agent in Advance: H. 6. SHOW 





Assistant Manager: |. GOLDBERG 
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Southern Tour for Savage Company. ‘“ of the various Savage comic opera companies now tour- cital at Montclair. N. J.; December 7, recital at Plain 

ENRY W. SAVAGE’S English Grand Opera Com- ing the Pacific slope for synchronous performances field, N. J.; December 12, “Messial Orpheus Clul 
I pany starts on its Southern tour shortly, and ar Springfield, Mass.; December 20 Messial Chor 
rangements are already being made by the song-birds of New Bookings for Glenn Hall. Club, Troy, N. Y.; December 21, “Messiah,” Mendelssdhn 
this organization for a Christmas celebration at Atlanta, LENN HALL has just returned from Chicago, where Union, Orange, N. J.; December 29, “ Messiah,” Portland 
Ga., where this company stays during the Yuletide season. he gave a recital before the Kenwood Club, on He.; January 1, “Ten Virgins,” by Gaul, Winnipeg, Can 
An especial musical diversion is being arranged for the November 17. While West he sang a recital for the ada January 2 Winnipeg, ‘ ad January 4 
yecasion by Chevalier N. B. Emanuel, the conductor, and Young Ladies’ School at Kemper Hall The following recital, Fargo, N. Dak.; January 7, private musicale, New 
copies of his score will be sent to the musical directors dates are booked for the near future: December 1, re York City 
ALBERT 6. “BARITONE | 
— mecemunre= STANHOPE WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
RECITALS Stelaway Hall, or 503 W. 124% St. 

Phone, 3312 Morning 





BARITONBS.——<<= 


Address : 414 Central Park West, NEW TORK. 








HOMER MOORE, 
PAULA WOEHNING 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Directer. 
NEW LOCATION: 430 NORTH MERIDIAN STREET. 
The Largest and Most Complete Schoo! of Music and Dramatic Art in the Middle West. 
Elecution. MUSIC. Opera. Modern Languages. 


The finest and most completely equipped building devoted to musicin America. 
Monday, September 4. Illustrated catalogue sent free. 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 
430 North Meridian Street. New 'Phene; 3910. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





CoN TRAL TO 
Oraterio— Concerts. 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN 
131 East 17th St., New York 














CIN( DALE MUSIC 


CONSERVAT ORY 


a 











Scheel for Bole Playing, 
Ensemble Playing. 
Accompanying and Theory 


120 WEST 124m STREET NEW YORK 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL 


Classes in Methods for Teachers. 


MARGUABAITD 


STILWEL 
“BAGHMA 








PIANIST 
228 West 75th Street 


Phone, 1873 Columbus 








Italian Grand Opera Opera Concerts 
ard Recitals Address care of 
THE MELfOSE 
Madison Ave. and 28th SI, City 








b TENOR 

ww 

A 8 Best 

& 1th Street, 
New Vork City. 











GRACE WHEELER DUTTON © wes: :200 si 


So FTnRraN © one 3443 LL. Harlem 














HHIN RICE PIANIST 
GEBHARD *h2:"” 
STEINERT HALL 
vay ty 4, 





TENOR 


7 West 92nd Street 
"Phone: 48 RIVER 





* STRONG 


Term opens | 


31 West Sist Street, New York 
INSTRUCTION IN ACTING GIVEN TO SINGERS 
Established 1893 ADELINE S. WHEATCROFT, Director 








ame WIEST-ANTHONY coer” 
RINNE CONCERT 
end ORATORIO 
1636 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Eww MITT A. CONTRALTO 
WAKEFIELD, * 2" 
= New York 





SOoOLOIsT 
St. Patrich’s Cathedral 


Address: @. PORTER, 780 8th Avenue 


MOTLEY 


-- BA Seo. 
WELENW CRANE, Piano 


SCHUMANN TRIO 954 Eighth Avenue. 
ASA 
HOWARD Instruction 
56 West 104th St, 





BnOUPes 





FLORA FINLEY, Violin. 
CARRIE NEIDHAROT, ‘Cello. 


mxr- 





BARITONE 


Voeal 








Pitteburg Academy, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SOPRANO 














Piano & 


ame MAIL, LE R oxrenro 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 
BESCIE TUNOR ens 
NEW YORK. 
HJALMAR DA Vi EC a SOLO VIOLINIST 
————— THE DAMECK STRING QUARTET 
VON xT ae 
| LESTER JANESKI|°: "#RGK. GORDON 
: PIANIST 
» eacher of reall Method at re 
Tan or Recital and Concert Soloist 
votes Sevuenr™ ah 
Studio: 54 w. 39th STREET 


oat Virgil Piano School, 19 W 





WILLARD FLINT 


Basso Cantante 





ALFRED D. SHAW | - ee ° 
. Management 
THN Ok GEo. W. STEWART 
Address 318 Dempster Street, 120 Tremont St., Boston 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Studio: 619 Ffne Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il 
Studio: 149° Tremont Street 








RUBY CUTTER 


SOPRANO CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: 


® 3 “6 


TENOR 


ANDERSON BUREAU, 7 West 42d Street, New York. 





FREDERIC 


SAVAGE BALDWIN MILLER GRANVILLE MARTIN 


CHARLES WORMAN 


BARITONE BASSO 


PHONE 
2514 BRYANT 
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PARIS. 





‘ssew BUSTIN 


Roumania, Hungary, 
Wirtemberg. 
Soloist Paris 
Trocadéro, ete. | 19 Rue Cortambert, 





Organiste de l’Eglise de Passy 


LESSONS RESUMED IN OCTOBER. 


Reeent Concerts; 





WRIGHT 








SOLOIST 


STUTTGART—Royal Opera Or- 
chestra 
Osrzwpe—Kaureaa! Orchestra. 
Buparsst—I m perial Oonser- 
Or 


- JACKSO 


Tenor, 
Carnegie Hall 


NEW YORK CITY. 








‘CROXTON 


Basso, 
1048 Longwood Ave.. - Hew York. 
Phone 2369 J Melrose 
MANAGEMENT: 
HENRY WULFSOE®N. 








RICHARD HAGEMAN == 


(Late Ohet 4’ Orchestwe Royal Opers. Amsterdam), 
MUSICAL DIRBCTOR aad ACCOMPANIST. 


WAGNER REPERTOIRE for Artists « Specialty. 


6 Rue de Prterepe ned Newco 


Ese ec eee eel 2 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


GeneraL REPRESENTATIVE 
—or— 


The Musical Courter 
ITALY anv FRANCE, 
14 RUE LINCOLN 
Avenue de, Champs-fiysées), 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI § 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 


COFIPOSER and PIANIST, 
Private and Class Lessons. 
18 Rue Léo Delibes, Paris. 


RUDOLPH ARONSON 


Concert Direction 
Internationale 











No. 4 Rue Tronchet | No. 31 West 3ist St. 
PARIS NEW YORK 





Of Principal European Opera Houses. 
italien Baritone, Professor of ° 
€ Rue Euler (Champs Elysées), "Th, 


i may OMOGK BOE Ss 
ELEANORE MAR 








WAGER SWAYNE 


39 Ruc de Prony, PARIS. 





Concert, Oratorio, ReciTALs. 


oe CARNEGIE MALL. 


ree Se Stee 


DRAMATIC 
y SOPRANO 


“The Newton,” Broadway and 94th Street 








Mue. M. MARTINI 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING. 


. Public Auditions twice a month. 
3 Rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 


practice Te Method. Complete Stage 
ive doclamotion, ‘Teena, ~ 4 


or = moderate. 


LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL 


Miss FRIDA EISSLER 
(OF VIENNA), 

Pupil and Authorized tive of 

Pror. THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. 


Brilliant Aw Testimonial. 
85 La Rue Bostic \chatspeBivstes) PARIS. 








SCHOOL POR ACTING. 

EMILE BERTIN, 

Régisseur oe de ke Seta 62, FOptre Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 





Advance arrangements made and dates 
booked for proposed concert tours in the 
principal cities of Europe, United States 
and Canada. 


ALBERTO BACHMANN, 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO and 
PROFESSOR, 


208 Boulevard Péreire, PARIS. 


SEVERN STVDIOS. 


MRS. EDMURD SEVERN, 
Voice and Piano. 
Hdadmund Severn, 
Violinist, Teacber. 


, 
Composer of ITALIAN SUITE, Etc. 


Accompanists taught. Theory at nominal rate 
to violia or piano pupils. Lectures free. 


SEVERN TRIO (8th season). 
tSi West Fifty-sixth Street. 








MAISON EBRARD, 
18, Rue du Mail, PARIS, 


Maitre LEONARD BROCHE, 


Professor of Singing. 
COMPLETE OPERATIC p  Y 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2-5 P.M. 


im.OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches 
Residence and Studio : 
444 Central Park West New York City. 








A. BUZZi-PECCIA 


ITALIAN VOGAL SPECIALIST. 
Especially recommended by 
Caruso, Sembrich, DeReszke 
and greatest artists. 

Circular on application. By mail only 


33 West 67th St. 





‘Phene: %08R Columbus. 


ATELIER BUILDING 





CARRI 


TER OR 


180 West 100m st West 106th St. 
Phone, 1116 River 





HARRIET FOSTER 


Tel., 4188 River 


isi W. 108th Street 


MEZZO 
CONTRALTO 


REP a, se aus Shnet 








MME. H. VON 


i Doenhoff == 


1108 Madieon Avene. 





STRASSBERGER’S 


rae Lak rem. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The most and best equi Music Schools with the 
com plete squipped Ic hs ae ot most poet 


i Teachers Every Que an Actiat 5, car 


Faculty ever 


Dr. BR. Goldbeck, 
Alfred Ernst, 


Nathan Sacks, Reopens o September Ist Mine A Kao Kalkmann, 
Mrs. R. Goldbeck, oe FOR CATALOGUE Herace P. Dibbie, 
+4 eo Brast, bi Grand New South Side Conservatory peg cat 

R. Stempf, ete. Will be opened to the peblic at large. Glas mheste, ote 


OF MUSIC cue ct'Soamint im. 


CONSERVATORIES 


ESTABLISHED 1686. 


FLORENCE TURNER-| 


BSOoOPrnrano 


io ORMSB 


SoPrnano. 


MANAGEMENT 
GEO. W. STEWART, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
PERSONAL ADDRESS ; 
164 West 78th Street, Sew York 
Address 
8 East 16th Street 


NEW YORK 
"Phone; S117 Riverside. 








“MALEY 





DUFAUL 


TENOR 
aa Concert, Recital 
nstruction. 

339 WEST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 





: KRONOL 


"CELLIST. 
Management HENRY WOLFSOKR 
Persona! address : 
1297 Lexington Ave. 








’Phone: 25L, Morngside. 267 


on FOUN G, = 


West 113th Street, NEW YORK 





Bass_Baritene 
iWHEELER:=: 





In connection with Mr. Charlies 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts =: 


pg a. 


Theatre and Companies. For Pow and 


jnformation apply to the Secretary, Room ei ana Hall, New York. 





Ruoorr KING 


ACCOMPANIST, VOCAL COACH and TEACHER 
Residence Studio, 129 W. 47th St., City. 
"Phone, 317 Bryant. 





JATIN 


Bassc Cantante! 
Wolfsohn wae, 181 East 17th 








THE LATEST SUCCESS 


Whisperings of Love 


Rondo Capriccioso for Pianoforte 
by Edward Favenza. 
It is dainty, bright and pretty; 
there’s something in it that dis- 
tinguishes it from the thousands. 
A copy will be sent to all readers of the 
Musical Courier on receipt of 25 cents. 
EDWARD FAVENZA, 
228 West 22d St., New York City. | 


PITTSBURG. 


THE VON KUNITS, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC a Ping? 
Luigi von Kunits, Concertmaster the Pittsburg 


hestra, Director 
go1 South eS East End, 


RALPH BUTLER SAVAGE, 
Tuesday, Feitey ‘Saturday afternoon, 41 414 Sixth 
_—- ee 217 odorant; Bt Block, eeday oe 
burg, Pa. 
{AMES STEPHEN MARTIN, 
OICE CULTURE AND ARTISTIC SINGING. 
Studios: 6201 Walnut St., soo Penn Ave. 


WILLIAM M. STEVENSON, 
TEACHER pt SINGING. 
Studio: 244 Fifth Avenue. Pittshura. Pa 














NINIAN B. YUILLE, TENOR. 
Musical Director Th ird Presbyterian Church. 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


; ; 804 Aiken Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
EDWARD J. NAPIER, 
Organist-Director, Church of the Asce 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. Organ Recitals. 





ERNEST FRANCOIS JORES 


Organist of Third Presbyterian Church 
SRGAN a Ls 


Marie Seymour BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Puplis prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BEATRICE 
EBERHARD 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Will accept Recital, Concert, 
and eee Soloist Engage- 
men 


“Address MANAGER 
68 West 83d Street 
NEW YORK _ 


~ HERMAN EPSTEIN 


ae Carnegie Hall. New York. 


MMET WYCO FF 


SOPRANO. 614 Carnegie Hal! 
Vecal Teacher. City. 
MR. FREDERIC WARREN, 
TENOR. 


Care of N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, 
Leadon, W 




















THOMAS J. KELLY, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
OMAHA. 


ITALY. 
M. virtonye © CARPI, 
Viale Bn a 6, ee Italy. 


Itallan School of Singing 


Signora VITTORIA COPPI BALDISSERI, 
2 Piazza Cavour, Frorence, ITary 
DIPLOMA PUPIL OF 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 




















PRIX. So 








D. HB. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OMIO. 











omen eae 1900. 














Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
14th Street and Brook Avenue, - - NEW YORK 


iw, 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau. ; : - 
Germany: Berile asd Fiettwelistrasse 1. Instruction in all branches of music 
from beginning to highest perfection 


Cabic address: Musik welll, Beriis. 
Charges, 100 marks te 300 marts annually. 


Preprieter aed Manager of the Philbar- 
menic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subsori 
Bechstein Hal, 





tien Ooncerts Hambarg; the 

Re Sesaptatice of satee wean @ ertiate, toctnd- Bulow Strasse 2, Berl Berlia v., Germany. 
ing Joachim, D’ Ibert, ysaye, nsorge, ibaud, 
Sook sal aan cher was ae Tho MONTREAL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
manager < Go Ber in Philharmonic Orchestra (ongeed 280 As an . © = 
pentane . ps £,2e ten apply to 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. C. 8. SEIFERT, the Musical Director. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York, 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 





Dreecrors: Cart Hein, Aucust FrRaemcke 


instruction given in all branches of music from | Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
Gret beginning to highest perfection Professionals. 
Harmony lectures, 


Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced Free advantages to students 
erofessors concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. CATALOGUE. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
1,505 Pupils; 82 Recitals. 16 Instructors. 


SEND FOR 





Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 


Education from beginning to finish 
admission times begin April and September 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED i660 
22¢ Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. BLEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Wilhelm Klatte, Hans Pitener, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Taubert, P. Geyer, Arthur Willner. PIANO—Georg Bertram, Theodor Bohimans 
(from the Cincinnati Conservatory), Felix Sendra 
Guenther-Freudenberg, Gottfried Ca, 

~ James Kwast, Frieda Kwast- 

Prof. A. ok, Gustav Pohl, Prof. 

Pref E. E. Taubert. SINGING—Madame Blanche Corelli, 

Hollm, Auna Weellner, Nicolaus Rethmueh] (Roya! Chamber Singer), A 
~ Geidemane. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—H. + <= vioLan Pref. Gus- 

Wolleceder, Alfred Wittenberg, Frits Aranyi, Willy Micking, Rampeimann, William Kritech 

Modern, Clara > HARP—Frans Poenits. ORGAN Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music 

eee Eugen Gandow, &o., ho. 

Charges: From 125 marks ) (Elementary School) up to 600 marks ($150) Annually. Operatic School 


760 marks ($180). 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupile received at any time 


hours from li s. m@ to l. Dp @ 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 


Steglitzerstrasse 19, Berlin W., Germany. 


Full courses or single branches Principal 
Admission granted also at other times 








ra 





if 


Consultation 











e- — BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: -— ——-& 

ROYAL PROFESSOR XAVER SCHARWENKA, Imperial Royal Court Pianist, Member of the 
Senate of the Royal Academy of Arts; ROYAL PROFESSOR PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, Mem 
ner of the Royal Academy of Arts; KAPELLMEISTER ROBERT ROBITSCHEK 


a—— — —— ADMINISTRATION : ———_——_& 
ROBERT ROBITSCHEK, 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Piene: X. Scmanwewna, P. Scuamwewxa, .M 
Learrwouz, M. os Zaposa. Violin: Provesson Fioetan Zayic, 





Maver Maus A 


Forasterh, W (Kammer- Virtuoso), 


iesay Banmas, Josern M. van Veew, Mua Scuamwewxs. Vocel: Anton Sistemmans, Mut 
Buawce-Perens. Composition: P. Scuaswenna, R. Rostrscunx, Hvuco Kaun, Encar Sritimaw 
"Celle: Jacoues van Lise. History of Masic: Ortro Lessuane, Da. Heoo 


Keicy (in English) 
Larcuewrerrr (in English), Da. W. Kisereio 

Operatic Department under Roseat Rosrrscnen 
Pupils receive’ & any time 





Catalogue free on application. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererxence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica Courter 


HUGO GORLITZ 


"Ne NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMFYFRAESBAARIO.7 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, JOHN HARRISON (the New Tener) 
and RICHARD STRAUSS. 





C4BL8S: MUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION PRB: 


a RAINBOW Concert and Touring Agency. All communications to 
s g be addressed Care MR. MEADE, Aeolian Hall, New 


Bond Street, London, W. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 








> GERTRUDE —-+—— 
(THE GREAT ENGLISH PIANISTE 
GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Specia! Course for 
Teachers aad Professionals. 
THOROUGH COURSE FOR BEGINNERS, 
Full term leeds to Mus Hach. degree TENOR. 


Prew't 


Thirty second Tear 





De. BK. ERERHAKI 


68 WEST G3¢ STREET HEW YORK GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











MADAME MORIANI 


We make the only Amert- 
cal Training for Ladies and 


omplete V« 














can Violins that received a ‘ H t 
Gentlemen, ' : St totes 

at P q 1878, "| a ee echnique yie, eper 
first prize wherever ex- Sole teacher of Alice Verlet, Prima Denne 
of the Grand Opéra, Paris; Claire Priché, whe 
bibited. created La Tosca (I’uccini), Opéra Comique, 
Paris; Madame Gherieen, the famous Flemish 
Wagnerian singer. formerly of Covent Gerdes 
° and Drury .. London, teacher ef the 
Queen of olland; Mile. Simeoney, Primes 
S. Ninth St. oo La Monnaie, Hrussels Mme. Emme 
PHILADELPHIA ewrase, Classical Concerts, Birussela, Paris, 
ete. ; lorence and Bertha Salter, Chartes 

Sepountes No connection Tree, J. C. Lyons and Hugh Williams 
any house of same name Por terms and particulars write to the rn ~' 

Send for FREE BOOKLET entitled ay, BR, —-w- --Ah 
o ace ortman Square ondon, ngle 
“Violins, Good and Poor Acting end a oe Blinn by M. Vermandele, 
who has assisted Madame Moriani for the past 
~ eighteen years 








Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos 34 & 36 University Place, New Yort 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames ), in their own factories. 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 Bast Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauil, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





PINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


REISENAUER 


during season 1905-1906, will again tour this country, and again use only 


EVERETT PIANOS 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 








NEw YORK. CHICAGO 





“ TMBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








NABE. 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
























PIANOS 


MOLLEey 








CELEBRATED 


teada the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d St. 








vose 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


169 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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